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ELDER BLOSSOMS. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 9 





THE attar of rose is quaint and is rare, 
It pleases all noses, or ruddy, or fair ; 
It is the most regal of scents. 
But talk as you will, I’ll hold to it still, 
Tho you deem my perception is dense, 
There’s nothing so sweet as 
The wild elder blossoms 
That bloom by the old rail fence. 


The odor of musk is a scent of old time, 
A whiff in the dusk is a theme for a rhyme; 
‘Tis the perfume of all most intense. 
But a fig for the smell that nothing can quell! 
You’d wish it a mile or two hence 
If once you had scented 
The wild elder blossoms ad 
Tbat bloom by the old rail fence. 


A violet scent is a scent that is neat, 
To use in one’s twenties an odor most meet, 
A fragrance quite free from pretense. 
But leave it for maids to bind in their braids, 
And give me the rarest of scents, 
The breath of the blossoms 
The wild elder blossoms 
That bloom by the old rail fence. 


Their fragile white grace is like point de Venise ; 
They drape the wood places with fragrance and peace $ 
A virginal charm they dispense. 
Like a lasg of sixteen that no lover has seen, 
They spell you with bright innocence. 
In childhood they won me, 
The wild elder blossoms 
That bloom by the old rail fence. 
TUBKALOOSA, ALA. 
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HOW I LOOKS AT IT. 








BY THE REV, PLATO JOHNSON. 





Er yo’ reck’ns fur to go it jes’ percisely as yo’ please, 
An’ de Master from his girdle will onhitch de gol’n 
keys, 
W’en yo’ step across de threshold uv de mighty bimeby, 
An’ tell yo’ yo’ is welcome to de mansion in de sky, 
Dere’s mistake somewhar. 


Ef yo’ scatter yo’ wile oatses in de Maytime uv de year, 
Wid a notion dat October ’11 fill yo’ barn, my honey dear, 
Dat de oatses in de furrer’s go’n to change to yaller corn, 
Retter hark to Masser Gabril, who’s a-shoutin’ from his 
rn, 
“Dere’s mistake somewhar.” 
Dere's a warnin’ rolls from Siny, rolls a-thund’rin’ right 
an’ lef’, 
An’ yo’ better listen careful, for it’s ‘tended for yo’sef: 
“EE yo’ sposes dat de angil wot is makin’ up yo’ count 
Go'n to mixify de figgers so yo’ won’t pay full amount, 
Dere’s mistake somewhar.”’ 
KE yo’ feeble, tremblin’ fingers grip de fingers uv yo’ 
Frien’, 
Ef yo’ trab’l in de fores’ to de clearin’ at de en’, 
Ever lovin’ like a lover dat is loyal an’ is true, 
Ever trustin’ in his power for to see yo’ safely froo, 
No mistake dat time. 


_— 
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A RIVULET that’s mad with love 
Now through my waking garden flows, | 
And night and day, with tireless tongue, * 


It babbles o’er its artles? woes. 
BRooKLyN, N. Y, 
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THE AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE LAW. 





BY ALDACE F, WALKER, 


CHAIRMAN JOINT COMMITTEE TRUNK LINE AND CENTRAL TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATIONS. 





After six years of experiment in the direction of rail- 
way supervision by Congressional enactment, during 
which the practical efficiency of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce has gradually dwindled away, its progressive 
decline in administrative force and in the estimation of 
the public being relieved only by slight biennial tinker- 
ings, which have carefully avoided going to the root of 
its weaknesses, a movement for its amendment has at 
last been set on foot, having some promise of valuable 
results. The act, in its general scope and in most of its 
provisions, was a Senate bill. It was introduced by a 
Select Committee of the Senate, after successive investi- 
gations and a patient examination of the subject of in- 
terstate commerce continued through several years. 
Following its passage, the special committee was made a 
standing committee with enlarged membership, and 
having equal rank in all respects with the other perma- 
nent committees of that body. Its special field was to 
observe the workings of ‘the Interstate Commerce Law 
and to improve its conditions. The House of Representa- 
tives has no precisely corresponding committee. Its 
Committee on Commerce is of much broader jurisdic- 
tion, covering so many topics which require constant 
legislative action that it is one of the hardest worked 
committees of the House. Naturally the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has been looked to for 
the origination and prosecution of such measures as 
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might be required to perfect the law of 1887 and to cor- 
rect its mistakes. 

As yet it has done practically nothing. At every ses- 
sion, representatives of leading interests, railroad and 
public, as well as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself, have applied for urgently needed relief. Many 
comparatively trivial amendments have been passed, but 
the most important questions have been hitherto 
avoided. The double result of this continued evasion of 
responsibility is that while the railroads have suffered 
much injury and in many cases have been brought to a 
point where future operation has become financially dif- 
ficult, on the other hand shippers have learned to ridi- 
cule the provisions of the Jaw, and quite universally to 
ignore its mandates in their business cumpetition. 

At last a ray of light appears. The Senate Committee 
has been reorganized recently and has obtained leave to 
prosecute during the present recess an inquiry concern- 
ing certain alleged weaknesses of the law with a view to 
their amendment, True, the field of investigation 
marked out by the resolution of April 15th, 1893, is 
limited ; but in introducing propo:als of amendment the 
committee has the broadest powers and is not restricted 
to the subjects enumerated for inquiry. Those subjects 
are four: pooling, the short haul clause, Canadian com- 
petition and labor ; all important questions, but by no 
means comprising all the topics on which legislation is 
necessary. 

The repeal of the fifth section of the present law, being 
the anti-pooling section, and the substitution therefor of 
some form of legalized and regulated arrangement for 
the fair distribution of common traffic among competing 
lines may be fairly expected as an immediate result of 
this investigation. The impossibility of much longer 
carrying-on railway operations with success in the face 
of the present prohibition of pooling has at last become 
manifest to the general public. Little opposition to this 
change now exists, none among those who have studied 
the subject intelligently. A large majority of the House 
Committee on Commerce in the last Congress united in 
reporting such a measure with at least the tacit approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; the Senate 
Committee showed a majority of only one against it. 
Heretofore the railroads have apparently been regarded 
as public enemies, to be ‘‘ controlled” and ‘ restricted” 
and circumvented in every possible way. A fairer spirit 
is now apparent on all sides, under which it is recog- 
nized that even railway corporations have a right to 
exist, and to exist successfully, as other business inter- 
ests are allowed to do; and that the pressure of the pres- 
ent extreme traffic conditions is bearing too hard upon 
many companies whose financial ruin would produce 
widespread disaster. It is perceived that with the pres- 
ent unprecedentedly low scale of railway earnings the 
line of safety for the public in respect of efficiency, and 
in some Cases even of security in operation, is dangerous- 
ly near. It is also becoming generally understood that 
the making or “ establishing” of railway rates, and the 
‘* maintaining” of those rates when so established, are 
two very different things ; that both are absolute neces- 
sities to any scheme of governmental supervision ; and 
that the pooling of freights or of earnings is the only 
practical way known in the history of the world, short 
of a common ownership, by which such an absolute 
maintenance of rates as is justly required by law for the 
prevention of unjust discrimination can be secured. In 
other words, it is seen at last that the fair division of 
competitive traffic would be an aid and support to the 
regulative statute. In the judgment of many it should 
not only be permitted but compelled by law. 

Aside from certain newspapers and politicians that are 
still found catering to public ignorance in respect to this 
question, the only objection now heard to the legaliza- 
tion of pooling comes from the timid, who are still occa- 
sionally heard to say that it might afford a basis for the 
oppression of thé public by means of extortionate rates. 
There are many replies to this fear. It is only a fear, 
not a fact, as the history of past agreements clearly 
shows. The object of the railway pool is the maintain- 
ing of tariff rates, not the lifting or even the making of 
them. Competition of markets, of producing points and 
of other carriers will always keep rates low and- force 
them lower. The purpose of the pool is not to extin- 
guish competition, but to regulate it, and that but 
slightly. The reasonableness of the rate is the point in 
which tbe vublic are interested, together with a just 
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equality of charges for equivalent services, which reason- 
ableness is subject to control, and which equality is the 
very object aimed at by the railway pool. 

If still there is fear, then let the making and opera- 
tion of traffic contracts be surrounded by such safe- 
guards as reesonable men may devise ; the railroads will 
not object, for they know them to be unnecessary and 
harmless ; while the hesitating legislator may thus over- 
come his fears, or satisfy his convictions. 

The next topic on the Senatorial scheme is the famous 
‘long and short haul clause,” a bit of legislation which 
at first filled the public eye so completely that many re- 
garded it as all there was to the law, and believed that 
its rigid application would accomplish a transportation 
millenium. Of late it has attracted little attention ; its 
inclusion in the resolution for investigation was on mo- 
tion of Senator Hoar, perhaps as a reminiscence of the 
time when he so vigorously opposed its original engraft- 
ment upon the Senate Bill. This clause has been very 
differently regarded by railroad officials; those con- 
nected with direct routes and short lines naturally being 
believers in its justice, while those employed upon cir- 
cuitous routes and meeting active terminal competition 
have as naturally regarded its rule as unjust. It seems 
to have been enacted upon the idea that it was a protec- 
tion to intermediate points upon indirect routes, and to 
small communities which did not enjoy competitive 
facilities; but its value, if any, in that direction has 
been more than counterbalanced by the unfortunate 
anti-pooling section, which turned the roads over to the 
tender mercies of heavy shippers at terminal points, 
without the possibility of protection against alliances 
*¢in the form of trust or otherwise.” In this way traffic 
of great value vo the carriers has been hawked about to 
the lowest bidder, in defiance of law and resulting in 
great injustice to less potential shippers at less influen- 
tial points in the interior. 

It seems probable thatif the fourth, or short-haul sec- 
tion is amended at all it will be in the direction of mak- 
ing more clear and definite the construction of its ex- 
ceptions, The words ‘* under similar circumstances and 
conditions” have been construed with elasticity or with 
rigidity according to the different ideas of those who 
have had to face this question. Even the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the last year has an- 
nounced a revised construction of the section which very 
materially differs from its own previous rulings. The 
courts have not yet had an opportunity to pass upon it 
in any decisive way. ‘The great point of difficulty has 
been the determination of the extent to which the com- 
petition of other carriers subject to the provisions of the 
law justifies a departure from the short-haul rule on cir- 
cuitous routes of triflic ; and if testimony is taken by the 
Senate C mmittee upon this point many facts will be 
developed in different parts of the country that, to say 
the least, will be interesting. 

Upon the question of traffic between points in the Unit- 
ed States over roads passing through the Dominion of 
Canada much has been heard of late, It is claimed by 
the American lines that the law discriminates in favor of 
Canadian lines and requires amendment in order to put 
the former upon an even keel with the latter, The 
Canadian roads strenuously deny this, and assert that 
there is now a complete equivalence. More than this 
the American roads should not ask; less than this the 
Cana‘tian roads should not desire. The question of the 
justice of the working of the statute in its present form 
is one of fact, to be determined upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee, and upon which it is to be 
hoped that a clear and definite report will be made, and 
tha: this suhjéct may be soon forever settled. 

The labor clause seems to have been introduced into 
the resolution, judging from the debate which preceded 
its formulation, upon the idea that the interpretation 
given to the third and tenth sections of the act by the 
Courts of the United States in the recent cases decided 
at Toledo, infringed upon the rights of workingmen : 
or, as was charged by Senator Voorhees, enslaved them. 
It is probable that more precise knowledge as to the ex- 
act scope of these decisions has since modified the fears 
at first entertained. It turns out that they only went to 
the extent of requiring employés to recognize the obli- 
gations of the law so long as they remained in the com- 
pany’s service ; in other words, holding that engineers 
equally with directors and stockholders are amenable to 
the requirement of the law that interstate commerce ex- 
changed with connecting roads must be handled without 
discrimination ; but the right of employés to quit the 
company's service at the end of any day’s run was rec- 
ognized in the absence of a contract or a law requiring 
a longer notice. The protection of the public against 
interruption of transportation service by strikes of em- 
ployés was not the thought which led to the inclusion of 
this subject in the resolution ; but it is by no means an 
impossible outcome of the investigation. 

A few oth: r points in which the law requires amend- 
ment may be hastily reviewed. One is the making of 
railway corporations subject to its penalties, It seems 
strange that such is not now the case ; and it appears to 
be true that the purpose to have it so failed through a 
not unnatural error on the part of the draftsman of the 
bill. However this may be, a United States Court has 
held that under its present phraseology an indictment 
will uot lie against a railway company, but only against 





its officers, agents and employés. In the same connec- 
tion the fact may be noticed that the peralties now 
standing against the latter include a possible imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, for offenses which are only 
statutory misdemeanors and are not infamous crimes, 
the excessive severity of which punishment has been a 
most serious obstacle in the way of the enforcement of 
the law. If one corporation could complain against its 
rival corporation for infractions of the statute, and not 
as now only against its servants with the chance of their 
imprisonment for a +ts in which they were not principals 
but agents merely, the dperative efficiency of the statute 
would be increased a thousandfold. As the law now 
reads no such complaints are ever made. Amendments 
to cover both these points passed the House in the last 
Congress, with the active support of many railway com- 
panies, and might have passed the Senate also if the bill 
which included them had not been side-tracked in order 
to give the right of way to what was called the Coupler 
Bill. 

Another topic which deserves the attention of the 
committee is found in connection with the fact that the 
title of the bill passed in 1887 was a very serious misno- 
mer. It was called an Act to Regulate Commerce. In 
fact it was only an act to regulate certain common car- 
riers by rail. It does not undertake to regulate com- 
merce at all, but only a single one of the agencies of 
commerce. Even considered as an act to regulate trans- 
portation, which is by no means the equivalent of com- 
merce, it is only partial in its scope. It fails to regulate 
carriers by water, the volume of whose transportation 
approximates that of the railways, It does not attempt 
to deal with other transportation agencies by land, such as 
draymen, stagecoaches, elevators, etc,, or even with sub- 
ordinate carriers making use of railway facilities, such 
as sleeping car companies, express companies, livestock 
transportution Companies, and private Car companies of 
all kinds. It even excludes in set terms all railway 
traffic which is conducted within the boundaries of indi- 
vidual States. It is altogether partial and incomplete ; 
and its partiality and incompleteness in these respects 
are unjust and unfair, because conditions ate imposed 
upon one set of carriera to which others are not sub- 
jected. 

Undoubtedly it was considered wise, six years ago, to 
leave vessels and steamboats carrying traffic upon the 
numberless lakés, rivéra and canals of the country as 
well as upon {tS seaboard, free from restrictions, while 
the railroads should be bound, to the end thot the un- 
bridled competition of the former might have full scope 
to pull down the charges of the latter. This purpose 
was distinctly set forth as an excuse for not giving a 
broader jurisdiction to the law. But has not the time 
now arrived when suth ah friportant question can be 
approached with lets of prejudice and with more of 
justice? After the experience of the last six years, with 
its Continued object lesson of the ‘‘ vanishing profit,” 
so far as railways are concerned, with a constant strug- 
gle on the part of railway managers every where to reduce 
expenses by improved facilities, and to attract business 
by improved service, while the fittute dividend is either 
a known impossibility dr an unknown speculation, is it 
not clear that the Act should now be aménded ahd en- 
larged to conform to its title; dr that the title should be 
redefined into tortéspondénte with the provisions of 
the Act, and at the sanie time the unfairness of the pres- 
ent Conditions be so far as possible eliminated f 

Another question which should be settled and settled 
soon; is that of the tate-making power. The Interstate 
Commétce Commission at first disclaimed power to 
make rates generally under the law, but has since in- 
ferred from the present statute that Congress intended 
to confer power upon that body to establish maximum 
reasonable ratés updn allintérstdte traffic. It isadmitted 
that the law in térnis sdys no such thing ; but its first 
section declares that all charges must be reasonable and 
just ; many complaints have been made to the Commis- 
sion that’ rates were relatively too high, and it has fre- 
quently advised roads of its opinion to that effect; the 
Commission argues that unless it is authorized to say 
what rate shall be considered reasonable‘and just there is 
no way by which the first section can be made effect- 
ive ; hence Congress must have intended to confer that 
power upon the Commission, 

In some cases the arguments of the Commission touch- 
ing the reasonableness of the rates in question have 
commended themselves to the carriers, who have con- 
formed to the recommendations made. In other cases 
their reasoning has appeared to the roads to be strained 
and their findings arbitrary, and in some cases the re- 
sult has been found impossible of application by reason 
of the position taken by other lines not parties to the con- 
troversy heard. Several suits have been brought to en- 
force the rates named by the Commission under this 
claim of authority, many of which are now pending and 
some of which involved the demand that a rebate be 
paid during a period antecedent to the naming of the 
rate by refunding the difference between the tariff pub- 
lished under the law and that afterward awarded as the 
view of the Commissioners. None of these cases have 
been decided by the courts, and the question whether 
Congress conferred any such power upon the Commis- 
sion in the law together with the further question of the 
authority of Congress in the premises, are constant 





sources of uncertainty and irritation. These difficul- 
ties should be laid at rest. There is very great doubt 
whether the constitutional grant of power ‘to regulate 
commerce” conferred upon Congress a right to fix the 
rates which shall be charged for transportation, or 
whether by that clause anything miore was in fact origi: 
nally intended than that intérstat® conimerce should be 
forever free from State restrictions ; whether, if Congtesg 
has the power to niake tariffs for railroads—not of con- 
gressional charter, but existing under State laws—it can 
delegate that power to a commission, whether, if it can 
empower a non-judicial and semi-political body to nomi- 
nate maximum rates all over the land, it is the part of 
wisdom to do so, rather than to leave the establishment 
of tariffs to the natural and persistent play of competi- . 
tive forces, universal in their nature and omnipotent in 
their strength. 

Experience in this and in many other countries has 
shown the impossibility of establishing transportation 
charges by rule of thumb, or by any kind of procrustean 
rule. Natural conditions have uniformly proved too 
strong for such laws to overcome ; ard when those forces 
have produced a scale of rates as phenomenally low as 
that which the American public quite generally enjoys, 
the policy of attempting to introduce a new authority 
may be, and is, very seriously challenged. 

But if Congress is of opinion that it is to go into the 
business of making railway rates, it should face the 
question deliberately, and confer the power in set t-rms, 
leaving nothing to implication, either as to the extent of 
authority intended, or as to the methods of its use. The 
rules for deciding what shall be a ‘'reasonable tate” 
should be fixed in the law ; it should afford to the car. 
riers who may feel their just revenues imperiled the pro- 
tection to which they are constitutionally entitled, by es: 
tablishing a right of appeal to the courts, which does tiot 
now exist. It should intlude the tates of all common 
carriers, especially of carriers by water: It should also 
confer upon whatever body may be deenied the trust: 
worthy recipient of the rate-makifig power an authority 
to rai8e rates as well as to lower them ; there is as muth 
public danger in rates too low as in rates too high ; and 
the cases are frequent iti which the desired telative ad- 
justment can be better reathed by advances than by re: 
ductions in tatiifa, 

One point more demands attention, and itis a point of 
supreme importance. I refer to:the standing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and its relation to the 
law. Inthis respect the act was inexcusably crude. 
The idea seems to have been to Jay down certain genetal 
principles, under which common laW rules Agaitist un: 
just discrim{nation, tindue preferences and unredsonalilé 
charges were accepted as applicable to interstate comi- 
merce, and then toappoint a commission to work the prob- 
lemout. That wasa very plausible evasion of responsibility 
on the part of Congress, but was also exceedingly unfair 
to the Commission, So loosely was the work of drawing 
up the statute in this respect performed that it was soon 
perceived that while the Comission was required to ad- 
minister atid enfotde thd law it had no administrative 
powers whatever } and while it was requited to decide 
questions under the law; it had no judicial qualities; 
and while it was beth seriti-administrative and quasi: 
judicial, it was neither a pfosecuting officer of a tourt: 
In fact the law created a composite body; part detéctive, 
part States dttorney, part statistician, part rate bureatl 
and part coutt, with no actual power in any single 
direction, The inconsistencd of appointing the same men 
to act at the same time as prosecutors aiid Hs judges does 
not seem to have occured to any one ; yet it is an dttti 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Commissioners are in 
one section required to hold the scales of justice impar- 
tially in the decision of traffic questions between shippers 
and carriers, and in another section are required to keep 
their eyes out fot évery breach of the law on the part of 
either carriers or shippers, ahd see te it that due punish- 
ment follows. 

Of course this scheme has not worked, and it never 
can work. The fact is that the present status of the 
Commission is an impossible one, a fact which suffi- 
ciently accounts for its inability to effect results. It 
either should be a court, or it should be an administra- 
tive body ; one or the other; it is ridiculous to try and 
make it both judicial and administrative, being at the 
same time neither. It would be much better if its 
powers were simply advisory, as in the case with some 
of our most useful State railway commissions. : 

If that idea is not acceptable, then the Commission 
should be either a branch of the Department of Justice, 
with power to employ special agents in ferreting ous 
crimes and supervising prosecutions in detected cases of 
violation, leaving the settlement of civil controversies to 
the courts ; or it should be a part of the J udiciary, with 
no further demands upon its attention than to ad judge 
controversies submitted by parties, leaving the enforce- 
ment of the penalties of the law to the Bureau of Jus 
tice, which enforces other penal statutes. The statis- 
tical and recording dyties now imposed, and the tariff 
bureau, might well be attached to the Department of - 
Interior ; they have no relation to the determination © 
causes, or to the enforcement of the lgw, except a6 they 
may be drawn upon for evidence. —— 

In England the Railway Commission is & judicial red 
of high standing, Ite duties are clearly defined aad 
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powers are carefully conferred. If such a body could 
be organized in the United States its field of usefulness 
would be a grand one; its decisions would have legal 
sanction, and the results of its investigations would com- 
mand universal respect. 

The attention of legislators has frequently been 
called to this subject ina quiet way ; and it was some- 
what discussed before the Senate Committee two years 
ago, in connection with an amendment proposed by the 
Commission designed to assimilate its status more closely 
to that of a Master in Chancery. The time has come 
when the situation should be frankly and publicly stated. 
to the end that if the present condition of affairs is to 
continue, it may be prolonged intelligently, and for some 
good reason. 

During the last Congress a bill (S. 3,805), was intro- 
duced so late in the session that it received no considera- 
tion whatever; but if the name of its author could be 
given it would now command immediate attention. It 
was entitled ‘‘ A Bill creating Circuit Courts of Inter- 
state Commerce.” It proposed to create such a court in 
each of the nine judicial circuits in the United States, 
consisting of one justice for each circuit, to have origi- 
nal and exclusive jurisdiction of all cases ‘arising under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with full powers; also a 
circuit court of interstate commerce appeals, consisting 
of the same nine justices, five to be a quorum; the Su- 
preme Court to review finally questions of jurisdic- 
tion and of constitutional right, and the present Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be abolished. 

Whether or not this plan or something like it shall be 
adopted, whether new administrative power shall be 
conferred upon the Commission, or whether some other 
method shall be devised for the enforcement of the law 
andthe prompt determination of controversies arising 
under its provisions, presents, perhaps, the most im- 
portant question that will confront the Committee of the 
Senate. Certainly the plan proposed in the draft above 
referred to has much at first blush to commend it; and 
if the present intelligent and sincere members of the 
Commission could transfer their trained experience to a 
veritable judicial position, like that suggested, their 
services would be of far greater value to the country 
than can be possible under the present Jaw, while par- 
ties, whether shippers or carriers, having grievances 
arising from breaches of its provisions, would be assured 
of a tribunal to which such questions could be submitted 
for immediate and effectual adjudication. 

CHIcaGco, ILL. 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF RATLROAD STRIKES— 
THE ANN ARBOR DECISION. 





BY GENERAL WAGER SWAYNE, 





An act of Congress, which became a law March 2d, 
1889, provides that if any common carrier (which, of 
course, includes the railroad companies) shall fail or re. 
fuse to move and transport the traffic. or to furnish cars 
or other facilities for transportation for all parties, upon 
equal terms, so far as interstate commerce is concerned, 
the Courts of the United States, upon a proper showing, 
shall make a peremptory order requiring the common 
carrier complained of to abolish the inequality and fur- 
nish to the party complaining equal facilities in all re- 
spects so far as the circumstances themselves are equal. 

A rule of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
provides that it shall be recognized as a violation of obli- 
gation for a member of the Brotherhood who may be 
employed on a railroad running in connection with, or 
adjacent to said road, to handle the property belong- 
ing to said railroad system in any way that may bene- 
fit said company with which the Brotherhood is at 
issue, until the grievance, or issue, of whatever- nature 
or kind has been amicably settled. / 

These two rules are in plain conflict. One of them 
provides that under no circumstances shall a railroad 
company refuse to haul all freight offered by other com- 
panies, upon equal terms, The other provides that no 
member of the Brotherhood shall assist in enabling the 
company by which he is employed to perform this duty, 
thus required by law, in any case where the company 
offering the freight is one with which the Brotherhood 
Is at issue, 

Such an issue arose between the Brotherhood and the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway. 
Thereupon, four engineers of the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Co.. ordered to move trains 
which contained cars destined for the Ann Arbor Com- 
pany, simply quit the employ of the Lake Shore. 

The United States Court pronounced this action not 
unlawful. A fifth engineer did not quit the service of 
the company, but simply refused to move his engine un- 
til the Ann Arbor Company’s cars should be withdrawn 
from the train to which it was attached. As the Lake 
Shore Company was already under an order from the 
court, directing it to make no difference between the 
Ann Arbor Company’s cars and those of other compa- 
nies, and this order was known to the engineer, the 
court held him guilty of contempt, and imposed a fine 
Upon him, declaring that, while the men remained in the 
Service of the company, they should assist the company 
to perform its whole duty as required by law, but hold- 
ing, also, that they were free at any time to quit the 
company’s service, 


This was the first issue decided, and was decided by 
Judge Ricks, of the District Court. 

A larger issue arose from the action of the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in issu- 
ing an order to all the engineers upon the Lake Shore 
road to refuse to move trains which might contain freight 
destined for, or received from, the Ann Arbor lines. 

An Act of Congress, which has been in force for many 
years, provides that, if two or more persons shall conspire 
to induce a breach of any law of the United States, they 
shall be deemed as conspirators, and inay be punished. 
The Circuit Court of the United States, whose juris- 
diction is superior to the District Court. and which was, in 
this instance, presided over by Judge Taft, held that the 
action of the Brotherhood in directing its chief engineer 
to issue such an order, and his action in issuing it, was a 
conspiracy under the statute above quoted, and peremp- 
torily required the Grand Master to revoke the order, 
on peril of contempt. 

In each case the action of the court seems to have been 
plainly such as was required by the law. Therefore, the 
question of the propriety of the court’s action is really a 
question of the propriety of the statute. 

The legislation in the United States differs apparently, 
in this regard, from that of England, the final result of 
which seems to be that it shall not be unlawful for two 
or more persons to act together in doing that which it 
would not be unlawful in them to do, acting separate- 
ly. 

It will beseen, however, that the right of the individual 
to quit the company’s employ at pleasure is not drawn 
in question by either of these courts. On the contrary, 
it is expresslly held inviolate by the District Court. It 
is obvious, however, that situations are always present 
in daily life where the right to forsake an employment 
at pleasure cannot be freely exercised. A nurse, for ex- 
ample, cannot abandon her employment while in charge 
of an infant on the highway, and the situation of an en- 
gineer in charge of the motive-power of the train upon 
a railroad highway may sometimes be much the same. 

The real question, however, is that involved in the 
conflict between the rule of the Brotherhood and the 
Conspiracy laws of the United States. It brings square- 
ly up a question between the claim of organized labor to 
assert its collective power, and the public need that the 
railroad shall be operated freely at all times in the service 
of the public. 

If this were simply, or even mainly, a question be- 
tween the Brotherhood and the railroad companies, 
it might safely be left to its logical outcome of united 
action by the companies against the united action 
of labor, and to the conservatism natural to inter- 
ests so large as would then be involved. The difficulty 
is that this leaves the unoffending public to be chief suf- 
ferer, as it has been, in all the struggles and contentions 
which must necessarily precede this equilibrium. The 
public, as has been seen, has already taken action, and, 
through the courts, it requires that the engineer do his 
whole duty, or quit, and inhibits collective action taken 
with a view to disabling the railroad as a public servant, 
Probably the best relief lies in the direction of time 
contracts, prohibiting alike the men from forsaking their 
engines and the company from discharging them, ex- 
cept on a few days’ notice; but any such contract 
involves the question of ‘involuntary servitude” 
which, by a clause of the United States Constitution, is 
prohibited ‘throughout the United States, and in all 
places subject to their jurisdiction.” 

In an article in the current issue of The North Ameri- 
can Review, Mr. Sargent, Grand Master of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, insists that any such ob- 
ligation, if enforced by law, would be not only contrary 
to this constitutional provision, but also in effect would 
weld the man to the machine and make him a hopeless 
slave. The obvious reply is that human law deals only 
with extremes of human conduct and the precept against 
involuntary servitude, and every such law, has to be en- 
forced with due regard to other laws and necessary situ- 
ations. The case of the nurse, above cited, the soldier 
under arms, are familiar illustrations ; others are sup- 
plied by every situation in life. 

I am told that Mr. Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, has said that if you take away the 
privilege of the boycott from organized labor its fight 
against capital will be futile. If by this statement he 
means that engineers shall be free to compel railroad 
companies to boycott the railroads of other companies, 
it may be said in reply that the peremptory question here 
is not the success or failure of organized labor, but the 
indispensable protection of the public. 

It has been said in some quarters that this disagree- 
ment between the railroad and its engineers will lead to 
and hasten the Government ownership of the railroads. 
I do not share in that opinion, because it is easily possi- 
ble for the public to protect its commerce, as has been 
done already by legislative enactment. I do not think 
the Government will resort to the larger measure when 
the smaller is sufficient. The question whether the 
Government will ever own and run the railroads is too 
large to be answered here. The present tendency of all 


industrial affairs is to larger and larger organization. 
Under the Government is the final and comprehensive 
organization ; but I am no prophet, nor the son of a 





prophet, Itis quite as much as I can do to comprehend 


in a faint way what is going on to-day without predict- 
ing what will occur to-morrow. 

The case of Lennon, the engineer, who was adjudged 
guilty of contempt in refusing to obey the orders of the 
court in regard to handling Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
Northern Michigan cars, is now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Lennon was sent to jail for 
contempt. An application was made to the Circuit 
Court at Toledo for his release on a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, which was denied. An appeal was then taken to 
the United States Supreme Court. It is not probable 
that the motion made to advance the case will be de- 
cided at this term of the court. The case will then go 
over to the October term. 

The questions certified to the Supreme Court for its 
decision are the following questions of jurisdiction pre- 
sented by Lennon’s petition, filed at Toledo : 

‘“‘ First. Is the suit in which the order is made against 


Lennon one arising under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States ? ‘ 

‘*Second, Did the court have jurisdiction of the person 
of the petitioner by reason of his having had sufficient no- 
tice of the proceeding and order in the Ann Arbor case, set 
out in the petition ? 


“Third. Was it beyond the jurisdiction of a Court of 
Equity to issue the orders made in the case ?”’ 


In connection with this question of the attitude of the 
law toward strikes and strikers, it may be interesting to. 
recall the great Missouri Pacific strike in 1886. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway, including leased and 
operated lines, comprised four thousand five hundred 
miles, extending from the Mississippi River at St. Louis 
and at Hannibal, Mo., northward to Omaha, Neb.: 
southward across Arkansas to Texarkana, and across 
Indian Territory to Fort Worth ; and, with various cen- 
tral ramifications, westward in two or three directions 
from St. Joseph and Kansas City into Southern and 
Western Kansas. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of March 6th, 1886, at a 
preconcerted signal, given bv steam whistle or other- 
wise, at points along the line, the yardmen, trackmen, 
and the men in theshops and freight-houses of the entire 
system quit work. 

They not only simultaneously ceased to work, but also 
seized the company’s shops, engine-houses, freight depots 
and yards, proclaiming that no freight should be moved 
until terms were made with themselves. They en- 
forced this position by removing from great numbers of 
engines indispensable pieces connected with each cylin- 
der, “‘killing” the engine, as they term it, and -by 
threats and violence intimidating and disabling substi- 
tutes employed by the company. The movement of 
freight thev entirely prohibited. The movement of pas- 
sengers and mails they allowed to go on in a disturbed 
and limited way. 

The men who did this numbered about three thousand 
seven hundred, out of a total of about thirteen thousand 
four hundred employés of all classes at that time in the 
company’s service, The remaining employés. engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen generally took no 
part in the movement. Thev not only rendered to the 
company such service as its circumstances allowed it to 
require, but from time to time, by formal resolution, 
expressed their disapproval of the strike. 

It may be fairlv said, indeed it cannot be fairly said 
otherwise, that but for acts of virlence done by the 
strikers to the property of the company and to persons 
who attempted to go to work in its employ, the mere 
quitting of work by yard and shop men to the extent 
of one-fourth of the whole number of employés would 
not have broken up commercial traffic even for a day, 
tho it would have delayed repairs and put the company 
to inconvenience and expense. Complete resumption 
of business would have come so much earlier as to make 
the inconvenience to the public comparatively trifling. 
As it was, the resumption was gradual. 

The direct loss to the employés of the company in 
wages. was estimated by the General Superintendent at 
one million dollars. The greater part of this fell upon 
those who took no part in the movement. who, being 
paid by the mile or for the work actually done, lost 
money by failure of employment. The direct loss to the 
company the same officer in his testimony computes at 
twice the sum above mentioned, 

The direct loss to the communities affected—a large 
portion of the citizens of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Texas—is beyond approximate statement. Individual 
estimates in great numbers compute the actual less of 
business at an average of perbaps one-third of the whole, 
while the many references to the bright business outlook 
before the strike contrast almost mournfully with the 
uniform statements of the loss of credit and confidence 
caused by it. Public ex pense was, moreover, enhanced 
by large necessities for police and by an increase of 
crime. 

The employés who were examined on that point say 
they qnit work simply because of an order which they 
obeyed. This order was given by Martin Irons, a ma- 
chinist of Sedalia, Mo., who was not at that time in the 
company’s employ. 

The testimony of Irons showed that four days before, 
he had issued a like order addressed to the employés of 
the Texas Pacific Railway Company, then in the hands 





of receivers appointed by the Circuit Court of the United 
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States. This order had resulted in a stoppage of freight 
traffic on that railway ; and it conclusively appears that 
the order addressed to employés on the Missouri Pacific 
was conceived and executed solely as a means of enforc- 
ing concessions on the Texas Pacific through an assamed 
connection of the two which, in fact, did not exist. It 
appears also that Irons was Master Workman of District 
Assembly No. 101, of the Knights of Labor, a secret 
organization, and that it was in this connection that the 
orders above mentioned were issued and obeyed. Con- 
trol of the situation was a few days later asserted openly 
by the chiefs of this organization, and their testimony 
and appearance abundantly identified the organization 
itself with the inception and management of these labor 
troubles, as also with their results. 

I summarize some suggestions I made at the time in 
reference to this strike : 

The most instructive exposition of what has been done, 
and perhaps also of what may be done, in one direction 
to inhibit strikes is found in Stephens’s ‘‘ History of the 
Criminal Law,” Volume III, pages 202 to 207, in which is 
reviewed the history of English legislation and jurispru- 
dence on that subject from the passage of the statute or 
statutes (for there were two) of laborers, enacted in 1349 
and 1350, to the Conspiracy of Protection Act of 1875, in 
which last it is provided : 

First. That an agreement or combination by two o1 
more persons to do or to procure to be done any act in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, shall not be indictable as a 
conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime; that is, an offense for 
which a man may be imprisoned. 

Second. That every person who, with a view to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing or to do any act 
which such person has a legal authority to do, uses vio- 
lence to or intimidates such persons, follows him about, 
hides his tools, watches or besets his house, or follows 
him through the streets in a disorderly way, shall be 
liable to three months’ bard labor. 

Third. That every one who willfully and maliciously 
breaks a contract to work under a person who is to sup- 
ply gas or water, or any contract of hiring or service, 
when he knows or ought to know that such breach of 
contract is likely to endanger life, cause serious bodily 
injury, or expose valuable property to destruction or 
serious injury shall be liable to three months’ imprison- 
ment, 

This net result of more than five hundred years of 
judicial and legislative experience in England suggests, 
first, that it is probably not practicable in this country to 
make punishable by law agreements simultaneously to 
quit work when there is no violation of a previous agree- 
ment to continue working. 

Next, that where the public service and convenience 
are involved with the maintenance of an agreement to 
continue working so that the consequences of a breach 
of that agreement will fall primarily and principally on 
the public, it is in such a case in harmony with prec- 
edents that rest on long experience and are found con- 
sonant with English liberty, which is the same as ours, 
to declare that the willful inflicting of this result on the 
public shall be deemed an offense against the public and 
punishable as a crime. 

The practical application of this would be an enact- 
ment that the employé of a company engaged in inter- 
state commerce, who had made a contract terminable 
only upon say one week's or ten days’ notice, should, 
upon willfully breaking that contract, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. If this were done and if, on the 
other hand, the company were required to employ their 
men upon contracts of that character and forbidden to 
discharge except upon such notice, one practical step at 
least would have been taken toward the avoidance of 
such results. Of course this does not mean that an in- 
subordinate or unsatisfactory employé should be con- 
tinued at his post, but only that unless for flagrant 
cause discharge should be either on reasonable notice in 
advance or else accompanied by payment of wages for 
such period as the notice required by law would cover, 
Something like this has been for a long time in England 
the law of domestic service, 

The effect of such a system of time contracts upon the 
liability of acommon carrier for failure to receive and 
carry persons and property upon demand is also worthy 
of attention. It is obvious that in every instance of a 
strike there arises a multitude of instances in which the 
carrier is liable for damage for such refusal, or for delay 

or damage, unless the plea of interruption by the strike 
can be successfully interposed. 

In the one case known to me in which this question 
has been tested, the case of the People vs. the New York 
Central and Hydson River R.R. Co., 28 Hun, 544, decided 
January, 1883, it was held that under the circumstances in 
that case, which was a combined refusal of freight han- 
dlers to work for less than a given price, the defense was 
insufficient. But it was intimated by the court that if it 
had been shown that the strike of the New York Central 
laborers had been caused or compelled by some illegal 
combination or organized body which held unlawful con- 
trol of their action, and which sought through them to 
enforce its will upon the company, and that the company 
had used all the means in its power to employ other men 
in sufficient numbers to do the work, a very different 














case for the exercise of the discretion of the court would 
have been presented. : 

In other words, the question whether or not the 
company was pecuniarily responsible to individual suf- 
ferers by the interruption of commerce, was held, as 
seems obviously just, to be simply a question of whether 
the company had made all proper efforts to carry on its 
business, _ 

If it were made plain in such cases, as would be the 
result of such a law, that the company had reasonable 
notice that the men would quit work at such a time if 
their demands were not complied with, and was there- 
fore without excuse and was liable for damages for all 
persons and goods delayed or injured; and if the com- 
panies furthermore were restricted from discharging a 
man except upon a week or ten days’ notice, and from 
filling the places of men who quit or were discharged 
except with men whom the company was willing to keep 
in its employ, or at least to pay wages to, for some 
such length of time; this apparently would furnish a 
good and suflicient counterpart for any disadvantage to 
the employés from a statute making it a misdemeanor 
to quit work before the expiration of their contracts. 

In other words, if common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce and their employés were forbidden by 
law, the one to discharge and the other to quit, except 
upon notice given by one to the other a reasonable time 
in advance, no one could be materially prejudiced, while 
a saJutary check would be imposed upon both against 
those evils which the commerce of the country has ex- 
perienced. The company, if it received notice from a 
great number of its employés at once that they proposed 
to quit would refuse no reasonable demand for fear of 
liability in case of failure to forward goods and persons 
as required by its duty to the public; ‘the men, on the 
other hand, would shrink from any unreasonable de- 
mand, as that would stimulate the company to extraor- 
dinary efforts to supply their places within the time that 
must elapse before they would be free to quit. 

Add to this an amendment of Revised Statute, No. 5,519, 
giving to persons and carriers employed in commerce 
among the States the same protection which that section 
was originally meant to give to civil rights, and in the 
same way enlarge the statute with reference to obstruct- 
ing or hindering mails, so that it shall protect also inter- 
state commerce equally with the mails ; then commerce 
and mails will be alike secure—crime only will be under 
increased penalties, while neither carriers, nor their em- 
ployés, will have yielded of their liberties anything be- 
yond the power to break off without penalty from a con- 
tract frecly made where the public good is involved with 
its performance. 

New YORK City, 
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The relation of the railroads to the people is the most 
vital subject of public concern, The agencies by which 
the diversified products of industry are distributed over 
the vast areas of our country, and by which its immense 
population may travel, with surprising speed, comfort 
and safety, in every direction and from one end of the 
land to the other, are not only the greatest achievement 
of this generation but have the most potent bearing 
upon individual welfare, The more thoughtfully we 
study the problem of personal opportunity, the more 
deeply are we impressed with its increasing dependence 
upon just and equal charges for public transportation, 
Whatever, therefore, affects in any material degree the 
management, facilities or cost of using these necessary 
highways, must be of special consequence to every per- 
son. 

The advent of railroads is so recent, their expansion 
has been so rapid and their stimulus to every form of 
enterprise so extraordinary, that in the contemplation of 
their surpassing benefits the evils of unjust rates and un- 
equal treatment are frequently overlooked. The difficult 
conditions with which legislation has lately undertaken 
to deal were the necessary result of excessive construc- 
tion and uvregulated management in the two feverish 
decades which followed the Civil War. In many sections 
of the country this was a period of visionary schemes 
and rash speculation. The eager clamor of the people 
for the facilities of rail conveyance incited numerous 
projects which were doomed to financial failure. In the 
reckless haste to secure railroad transportation, an un- 

yarranted premium was offered to those who would fur- 
nish it. Enormous grants of public lands, donations of 
private property and endless obligations in the form of 
county, town and municipal bonds were freely and often 
inconsiderately given to aid the extension of railway 
lines into remote districts and undeveloped regions. The 
recently settled lands were heavily mortgaged, and the 
future discounted without reserve to gratify the passion 
for these public highways. They were built in many 
instances where little traftic existed and where a paying 
return could not reasonably be expected for many years. 
The energy thus exhibited was prodigious, but much of 
it was misdirected. The capital obtained for many of 
these ventures was secured upon conditions and coupled 
with exactions which prudence would have avoided, 
while lavish expenditure and dishonest management 
added to the evils of premature construction. The not 








uncommon result was a capitalization far exceeding the 
cost of the properties, and a system of railroads vastly 
greater in carrying capacity than the traffic furnished 
for transportation. 

Not only were great trunk lines pushed through to the 
Pacific, but these were quickly supplemented with 
branches and feeders designed to secure a monopoly of 
the carrying trade in the territory claimed to be tribu- 
tary to the original system. In their eagerness to take 
possession of districts relied upon for future business, 
the rival companies frequently overlapped each other, 
and duplicated roads in regions where adequate patron- 
age could not be obtained for a single line. The fiercest 
competition for the limited traffic of this unsettled coun- 
try was an inevitable outcome, while the necessity for 
sufficient earnings to meet fixed charges and operating 
expenses tempted resort to every device and‘allurement 
by which business could be secured. The same condi- 
tions existed, tho in a_ lesser degree, in the more devel- 
oped and productive portions of the United States, 
Railroad construction was everywhere stimulated by 
extravagant promises, and the popular demand taken 
advantage of by greedy capitalists ané unscrupulous ad- 
venturers. At this juncture, also, the Canadian Pacific 
road was pushed across the continent, built by Govern- 
ment aid and subsidized by Government bounty, to in- 
crease the complication and multiply the opportunities 
for transportation abuses, ; 

Moreover, it must be remembered, that this state of 
things was established before its evil consequences were 
perceived, and while false and mischievous views re- 
specting the obligations of public carriers were widely 
entertained. Railway officials, as a rule, seemed to re- 
gard the interests which they controlled as their persone 
al affair, to be dealt with according to their own judg- 
ment or caprice. The agencies of transportation were 
treated as private property, subject to bargain and sale 
like any merchandise, and the prevailing sentiment 
among railroad managers was distinctly bostile to the 
idea of State or national regulation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that favoritism was 
shown with little hesitation, and partiality practiced 
without much concealment; the granting of special 
rates and the payment of rebates were recognized fea- 
tares of railway management. 

The devices by which discriminations were effected 
are too numerous for description, but most of them may 
be grouped in two or three classes, The first class em- 
braces the various methods, more or less devious, by 
which one or more persons in a given locality obtained 
an advantage in rates over their competing neighbors. 
This is the most offensive if not the most dangerous 
phase of transportation abuses. Whether the preferen- 
tial result is reached by open agreement, by secret re- 
bate, by the allowance of commissions, by paying un- 
founded claims for damage or detention, or by some 
other process which secures lower freight charges to one 
shipper than to another, when both are in similar rela- 
tions to the carrier, the practice in whatever guise is an 
unwarrantable injury to private rights and a gross vio- 
lation of public duty. That one man should have an 
arbitrary advantage over his fellows, in respect of a 
common necessity, is repugnant to every notion of equal- 
ity and “offends the rudest conception of justice. Of 
what avail are industry, enterprise, integrity, or any of 
the qualities which should lead to success, if the less 
capable and less honest competitor can control the mar- 
ket by bargaining with the railroads for reduced rates 
and special facilities? When this indispensable service 
is performed on varying and unequal terms, when secret 
concessions are made to one or more rivals in a given 
line of business, those from whom higher charges are 
exacted are placed at a serious and often fatal disadvan- 
rage. In such a case the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, but to the one whose freight rates 
are the lowest. 

The effect of these discriminations is far more hurtful 
and dangerous than the injury to individuals which they 
directly occasion. The indirect consequences, none the 
less certain because often unobserved, extend to every 
related industry and even to the remotest occupations. 
It is impossible to measure the demoralizing results 
which follow an infringement of the common right to 
just and equal charges for public transportation. Prac- 
tically the exercise of that right is not less necessary to 
the rewards of labor than the security of life or the pro- 
tection of property. Its constant enjoyment is essential 
to success, its deprivation is a disaster. Prior to 1887, 
when the Act to Regulate Commerce was passed, the 
favoritism and partiality which characterized the man- 
agement of railroads had grown to alarming propor- 
tions, and laid the foundations of numerous evils which 
have not yet wholly disappeared. The marked tendency 
of practices which common usage encouraged was to 
give favored shippers an advantage by which they se- 
cured a monopoly of the markets through the ruin or 
withdrawal of their competitors. These practices aided 
the formation and fortitied the power of those vast com- 
binations of capital which have excited such widespread 
apprehension. Whoever will read the report of the 
special committee of the United States Senate, common- 
ly known as the Cullom Committee, will be astounded 


‘at the magnitude and extent of the abuses disclosed by 


their investigation. Those unfamiliar with the facts 


made public at that time can hardly believe the outrages 
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which were proven to exist, and the manifold devices by 

which the most flagrant injustice was perpetrated. The 
obvious effect of preferential rates is to concentrate the 
commerce of the country ina few hands. The favored 
shipper, who is naturally the large shipper, is furnished 
with a weapon against which skill, energy and experi- 
ence are alike unavailing. When the natural advan- 
tages of capital are augmented by arbitrary deductions 
from charges commonly imposed, the combination is 
powerful enough to force all rivals from the field. Pro- 
duction is controlled, wages fixed, prices fitted to the 
desired profit ; monopoly reigns. If we could unearth 
the secrets of these modern “ trusts,” whose quick-gotten 
wealth dwarfs the riches of Solomon and whose impudent 
extortions put tyranny to shame, we should find the ex- 
planation of their menacing growth in the system- 
atic and heartless methods by which they have evaded 
the common burdens of transportation, The reduced 








charges which they have obtained, sometimes by favor- 
itism and oftener by force, are the unlawful means by 
which their colossal gains have been accumulated. Here- 
in lies their chief power for evil. No man can acquire 
a hundred millions in less than a score of years without 
grossly defrauding his fellows by securing rates and 
facilities for public carriage of which others are de- 
prived. That is the sleight of hand by which the mar- 
vel is produced, the key to the riddle which has amazed 
and alarmed the nation. Deprived of special and exclu- 
sive rates, an advantage far more odious and powerful 
than exemption from taxation, these trusts are shorn of 
their strength and divested of their supremacy. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that no aggregation of capital, 
no monopoly in the field of production, can be of serious 
or permanent danger if rigidly subjected to the rule of 
equality in all that pertains to public transportation. 

The railroads are not wholly to blame for these dis- 
criminations, In some cases at least they have the ex- 
cuse of apparent necessity. There are situations where 
competition is so sharp, where the traftic of some large 
shipper, or combination of shippers, is so needful to a 
particular road, that when reduced rates are demanded 
as the alternative of losing the business, the carrier can 
hardly refuse. Few traffic managers will submit to the 
diversion of important tonnage when a discount from 
schedule charges will retain it, for the maintenance of 
revenues is the price of their positions. This is the worst 
stage of evil. When the railroads as well as the people 
are in bondage to the trusts, the point of extreme danger 
has been reached, Then the grip of the moneyed mon- 
archs is all-powerful and industrial freedom is at an 
end, 

Widely different in character but equally far reaching 
in effect are discriminations between different localities, 
The equitable adjustment of transportation charges be- 
tween rival communities is a many-sided and obstinate 
problem. In the Western sections of the country especial- 
ly, where development is rapid and ambitious towns are 
springing up in every quarter, the varying and unequal 
rates from common sources of supply to points in the con- 
suming territory which compete for its distributing trade, 
involve the prosperity of large numbers of people and give 
rise to the gravest contentions. Where the cost of an 
article is so much affected by the expense incurred in 
bringing it from the place of production, the relative 
rates applied to competing towns determine to a great 
extent the volume of their business and the measure of 
their growth. The power of the railroads in this 
direction is enormous. They can build up or destroy a 
commercial center almost at will. They can raise or re- 
duce the prices of agricultural products, and so enhance 
or depress the salable value of wide areas of land. They 
can decree that one town shall be enriched by the im- 
poverishment of its rival; that one community shall 
languish while another flourishes. 

{t stands to the credit of railway managers that this 
extraordinary power is not oftener abused. While dis- 
criminations of this kind are frequent and give rise to 
grievous complaints, they are rarely occasioned by arbi- 
trary or vindictive action. In most instances the dis- 
parity finds plausible excuse, from the standpoint of the 
carrier at least, in the varying and dissimilar circum- 
stances which surround the transportation. The justifi- 
cation most commonly alleged is the existence and con- 
trolling force of water competition. The rail lines must 
approximate the rates afforded by the cheaper mode of 
conveyance or be excluded from participation in the 
competitive traffic. Upon this asserted necessity is based 
the whole system of lower charges to distant terminals 
than are enforced at intermediate points, with the con- 
sequent anomaly of lesser rates for longer than for 
shorter hauls. In such cases the disadvantage to the 
interior town is always depressing and sometimes disas- 
trous. Its trade is limited, its industries dwarfed, its 
development arrested. Whatever its location it remains 
suburban,- The misfortune attending these discrim- 
inating practices, however compulsory they may seem, 
is the building up of great cities and the concentration 
of large numbers of people at a few central places, when 
4 more general diffusion of business and of population 
would be a distinct social and economic advantage. 
This generation has seen, not without serious misgiving, 
the balance of political power transferred from the 
country to the town, and popular government thereby 
subjected toa severe and not wholly satisfactory test. 





In seeking the causes of this significant change we must 
not overlook the influence of these great railway systems, 
and the potent effect of unequal charges by which the 
cities have been constantly favored. 

A third class of discriminations arises from the rela- 
tive rates on kindred and competing articles of com- 
merce. Generally speaking, there is always more or less 
competition in the consuming markets between raw 
materials and their manufactured products. If either 
of these rivals is unduly aided through the charges fixed 
by the public carrier, individuals and communities may 
receive incalculable injury. Upon the fair adjustment 
of rates between such commodities as wheat and flour, 
live animals and dressed meats, pig iron and hardware, 
and scores of others, the most important interests are in 
constant dependence. A slight increase, for instance, in 
the rates on flour, with a slight decrease in the rates on 
wheat, would transfer to Eastern points the great milling 





industries of the Northwest, and reduce the business in 
a city like Minneapolis to the limited demands of its 
local trade. So an inconsiderable variation in the rela- 
tive charges on dressed meats and live animals might 
shift the location of every large slaughter house from 
one part of the country to another, with endless dis- 
comfort and loss beyond the reach of redress. These 
illustrations may be extreme, but they indicate the 
power for wrong-doing which the railroads possess 
through the manipulation of rates on related traffic. In 
view of their opportunities and the temptations to which 
they are exposed, it is creditable to their managers that 
the obligations of neutrality are so generally observed 
and that discriminations of this character so seldom 
occur. ‘ 

It requires little consideration of the problem which 
these observations suggest to see the necessity for Gov- 
ernment regulation. Some authority there must be, 
superior to and independent of the railroads themselves, 
to supervise their management, restrain their exactions, 
and enforce their compliance with the rule of equality. 
The question whether such regulation shall be under- 
taken has passed the stage of discussion. Existing laws 
have accomplished much, and wise legislation will ac- 
complish more. The limited extent to which the several 
States, for obvious reasons, can afford effectual relief, 
casts the principal burden upon the National Govern- 
ment, The Act to Regulate Commerce was the initial as- 
sertion by Congress of its constitutional power over the 
agencies of transportation. It was not framed to meet a 
temporary emergency nor in obedience to a transient 
and spasmodic sentiment; it was the inauguration of a 
fixed and permanent policy. However crude and inade- 
quate in some of its provisions, it is the legislative ex- 
pression of a high and wholesome principle. It assumes 
that the railroads are engaged in a public service, and 
requires that service to be impartially performed, It de- 
clares that the large shipper is entitled to no advantage 
over his smaller rival either in rates or accommodations, 
and that the charges to both shall be measured by the 
same standard, It insists upon the right of every person 
to use the facilities which the carrier provides on equal 
terms with all his fellows, and finds an invasion of that 
right in every deviation from rates commonly enforced. 
It makes favoritism an offense and unjust discrimination 
a crime, 

To bring the business of public transportation into full 
conformity with this great principle, to enforce the be- 
neficent rule of just rates and equal treatment, and to 
adjust this complex system of railroads to the enlarging 
needs of the people, is to bestow an inestimable benefit 
upon every pursuit and every person. It is at once the 
most difficult and most valuable service which the Gov- 
ernment can perform, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE NECESSITY FOR RAILWAY COMPACTS 
UNDER GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION, 
BY JAMES PEABODY, 

EvITOR or “THE RaILway REVIEW.” 


The student of railway problems finds himself at the 
outset confronted by a labyrinth of vast proportions 
through which no well-defined highways have been 
marked out, but only here and there obscure and devious 
paths leading no one knows whither. Not that attempts 
at exploration have been lacking, for investigation has 
been busy in all directions, and concerning the particu- 
lar topic under consideration—that of traffic compacts— 
much has been said and not a little written. The public 
addresses on this topic have been mainly denunciatory 
and of no permanent value. The essayists have less 
uniformly opposed the idea ; but their productions when 
once read have, as a rule, and in many cases fortunately, 
been laid aside without serious consideration. The dis- 
cussion has, however, been of value. It has attracted 
public attention and thus prepared the way for a more 
intelligent consideration of whatever in this line may be 
proposed for legislative or other public action. The sub- 
ject matter of these various arguments for and against 
traffic compacts, known in Europe as joint purse ar- 
rangement and in America commonly called pools, 
must be largely repetitious, but its presentation may be 
so varied as to create new impressions or correct old ones. 





It is not, therefore, in the hope of contributing anything 


: essentially new that, in response to the invitation of 








THE INDEPENDENT, I venture to discuss the question ; but 
if I shall be able to suggest some thought which for any 
reason shall serve to promote investigation, my purpose 
will have been served. 

It is axiomatic that business which is common to two 
or more persons must permit of division ; otherwise it is 
notcommon. The division may be effected by agree- 
ment or strife, consent or competition ; but it must be 
equally apparent to all candid minds that competition, 
unregulated, becomes self-destructive, involving in its 
progress toward self-destruction large waste. This 
is true not only of the carrying business, which because of 
its quasi-public nature occupies a unique position, but 
it applies as well to other business. The procedure of 
insurance companies in the conduct of their affairs fur- 
nishes an illustration which, by reason of the public in- 
terest involved, issomewhat analogous to that of railways 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the rates 
charged for fire insurance premiums are, in all cities, 
fixed by agreement and enforced by rigid provisions, 
extending so far as to require the discharge of agents 
found cutting the rates and the termination of all re- 
lations with companies that fail to conform to the 
agreed scale. Such compact, altho preventing strife 
does not eliminate competition, but operates to divide 
the business measurably in accord with the facilities 
and advantages offered by the various companies, sup- 
plemented by the energy and ability of their representa- 
tives. It is conceded by the public that in this business 
strife is as fraught with danger to themselves as to the 





insurance companies, because it is apparent that the 
value of the indemnity offered is predicated upon the 
ability of the companies to obtain rates sufficiently high 
to be profitable, and the public know that without some 
combination that will prevent excessive competition 
and secure a proportionate division of earnings, the rate 
of premium would soon be forced down to an unremu- 
nerative basis, and the protection upon which they de- 
pend would be a minus quantity. From this illustration 
it will be perceived that in this and other lines of busi- 
ness compacts having for their object the maintenance 
of systematic distributive methods are simply a means 
looking to the preservation of competitive forces. 

It is the almost universal practice in connection with 
railway operations, when referring to towns served by 
two or more railroads, to designate them as common or 
competitive points, the words being used interchange- 
ably; but it will be noticed that as descriptive of the 
character of traffic subject to distribution the word 
‘*common” instead of ‘‘ competitive ” is employed ; and 
in order better to understand the point involved in the 
choice of the words it may be well to define them. <Ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary ‘‘ common” means—- 
of or pertaining to all; being a general possession or 
right; and ‘‘competitive”—the act of seeking or en- 
deavoring to gain what another is endeavoring to gain 
at the same time. Webster defines ‘‘common’’ as _ be- 
longing to, or relating equally or similarly to more than 
one ; shared by all members of a class; and ‘‘ competi- 
tion” as strife for one and the same object. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the one admits the rights of others 
and presupposes equity; while the other denies the 
rights of any and, if justified, proclaims that might 
makes right. 

Railroads are the creatures of the State. So far as they 
serve a public function they exist not because of any in- 
herent right, but by permission. With this fact in mind 
and heeding the distinction between the words ‘‘ com- 
mon” and ‘‘ competitive” it will be apprehended that, 
by the use of the word ‘‘ common ”’ as descriptive of traffic 
at junction points it is suggested that all carriers, who 
because ef chartered rights and privileges have con- 
structed railroads to such points, are thereby entitled to 
such a proportion of thecommon traffic as their pres- 
ence, together with their facilities, legitimately com- 
mands, Not what they can get by means of strife, for 
that might result in a monopoly of the business by a single 
carrier, but a division of that which is common to all, in 
order that the rights of each may be preserved. 

It is well understood that the purpose underlying the 
act to regulate commerce is the prevention of discrimina- 
tion as between both shippers and localities. In the 
framing of the law the common practice of carriers in 
favoring one shipper or one locality over another was 
sought to be prevented, but it was not perceived that dis- 
crimination, as fatal in its results to the shipper or the 
locality could be effected through the independent action 
of different lines acting within the law, as was possible 
by the action of an individual line in the absence, or the 
direct violation of the law. Suppose, for illustration, 
that A has a grainelevator on the line of one road at X, 
and B has an elevator located on another road at the 
same point. These elevators have a common source of 
supply. Naturally either elevator cannot ship by any 
other road than the one on which it is located. Now al- 
tho both roads may comply with the law so far as their 
individual lines are concerned, the making by one road 
of a less rate for a similar service than is made by the 
other is a discrimination as between shippers as surely as ~ 
if both elevators were located on the same line, and the 
different rates made by the same road. So also in regard 
to localities. The State of Iowa is crossed from East to 
West by five different railways running on approxi- 
mately parallel lines a few miles apart. The areas of 
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¢erritory lying between these several lines are dependent 
upon them for transportation facilities, and if tbe rates 
made by one road are less than those made by the par- 
aiulel lines at corresponding + .ations, discrimination as be- 
tween localities as surely results as if different rates 
were made by either one of the roads from contiguous 
stations on itsown line. From these simple illustrations 
it will be perceived that traffic compacts whereby 
equality of charges for like services between coincident 
points, or between shippers by different lines at common 
points may be secured, are not only in harmony with, 
but absolutely essential to the perfect operation of the 
law; if indeed the statement is not warranted that in no 
other way can its successful operation be hoped for out- 
side of a general consolidation of all lines and the de- 
struction of the American railway system as at present 
organized. 

The law very properly assumes a position in respect 
to carriers’ rates very different from that of other busi- 
ness, in that it stipulates that charges shall be reasona- 
ble, going so far as, in some instances, to determine the 
maximum limit of reasonableness. But stability in con- 
nection with traftic charges is perhaps more important 
than reasonableness. In these days of sharp competi- 
tion and narrow margins a slight difference in railroad 
charges is often sufficient to determine the question of 
profit or loss ; and the same necessity that exists for the 
prevention of discrimination for contemporaneous serv- 
ice as between shippers, is operative in a large degree 
with respect of time. It is not of vital importance to 
the tradesman whether the rate on his merchandise from 
New York to Chicago is a dollar or fifty cents, provided 
hiscompetitor in business pay the same rate ; but it is 
essential to him to know when he goes to New York to 
lay in his stock of goods for an ensuing season, that this 
competitior, who follows him a little later, will not be 
able to obtain any less rate of freight on his purchases, 

As between this question of low rates and stable rates 
there has always been a difference of opinion, arising 
chiefly from a misapprehension of the relation they bear 
to traffic. Thescale or amount of charges is chiefly im- 
portant to the consumer, while stability or uniformity 
in rates is mainly of interest to the dealer ; but the con- 
trol of the one is no more important than the regulation 
of the other. 

But in addition to equal, reasonable and stable service 
the people of this country are of right demanding that 
the convenience and efficiency of railway service shall 
be maintained in a constantly increasing ratio. The re- 
sponse to this demand creates a paradox in that it is con- 
ducive to both economy and waste; that is to say, the 
supply of transportation facilities adequate for the prop- 
er handling of traflic in timeof pressure is much in ex- 
cess of that required for the aggregate traffic of the year, 
provided it could be equally distributed over that period. 
1t will be naturally understood that to comply with, this 
very proper demand for extra equipment, railroads must 
charge a sufficient margin above expenses and interest 
charges (to say nothing of dividends) to provide for the 
required outlay; butit should also be understood that if 
a railroad can, by the reduction of a rate on special ship- 
ments secure traffic which otherwise would go to an- 
other line, any rate above actual movement expenses is a 
source of profit, altho if all of its rates were correspond- 
ingly low bankruptcy would be inevitable. It therefore 
follows that if aggregate tariff charges on the entire 
tratlic of the country is, as required by law, adjusted on 
a reasonable basis, there is no room for rate reductions ; 
and that if reductions are made the people as a whole 
sutfer because thereby railways are precluded from earn- 
ing a sufficient amount to supply needed facilities. This 
isa fact not generally apprehended by either railway 
men or the public, because of the common failure to 
understand that the railways of this country are practi- 
cally parts of one great system instead of being, as is 
popularly supposed, made up of individual lines, each 
having the right to act independently of the others. For 
the prevention of this waste of strife as wellas contribu- 
ting to equality of service, that form of traftic compacts 
called a pool agreement promises to afford the desired 
relief by removing from carriers the possibility of profit- 
ing either individually or collectively by such means. 

The word ‘ pool,” as applied to compacts by which the 
equitable distribution among carriers of common traftic 
is sought to be effected, is both inapt and inaccurate, 
especially as there is attaching to it a disreputable flavor 
growing out of its intimate association with gambling 
operations. This is unfortunate, for notwithstanding 
that in the contribution and distribution of traffic of its 
earnings the conditions inherent in gambling pools are 
directly opposed to those operative in the railway pool, 
the term conveys an erroneous idea; To the majority of 
persons it implies something excessively wrong ; some- 
thing to be vigorously opposed and if possible effectually 

prohibited. This general impression is further strength- 
ened by the all too common belief that because railway 
compacts are advocated by railway managers they are 
necessarily detrimental to public welfare. Without 
pausing here to indicate wherein this idea is fallacious, 
or to show why and how the interests of the carriers and 
the people are, and in the nature of things must be iden- 
tical, it is sufficient to say that altho neither wholly good 
nor altogether bad, railway pools are demonstrably the 
best ascertained method of fostering the mutual con- 








cerns of the carriers and their patrons, and therefore 
should be made legally operative ; but also because they 
readily Jend themselves to the possible abuse of the 
same interests they should be subject to supervision and 
regulation. 

Pooling as applied to the carrying business expresses 
an effort on the part of carriers to distribute common 
business in an intelligent and economical way instead of 
allowing it to seek, through the medium of rate wars, 
these channels which will pay the most for it. At first 
railway Officials sometimes employed the pool to accom- 
plish that which is so generally charged against the 
practice—viz., the exaction of the highest possible rates. 
It soon became apparent, however, that other forces 
than the agreement of railway men controlled transpor- 
tation charges, and the idea was modified through vari- 
ous stages until at the time the act to regulate commerce 
became effective it had come to include the fundamental 
principles of the act—to-wit, the removal of discrimina- 
tion as between shippers, and the maintenance of equal 
rates for similar and contemporaneous service. This is 
a very different thing from the making of rates, the one 
involving compliance with the principles of justice and 
equity and the other arrogating the right to consult 
individual interests to the exclusion of others. As al- 
ready stated, the original object of a pool agreement was 
the maintenance of railway earnings on the basis of 
‘‘charging all the traffic would bear.” This has been 
wholly abandoned, and in lieu thereof has been substi- 
tuted the theory of maintaining equality on the basis 
of charging what the traffic ought to bear. It is now 
generally admitted that traffic compacts should provide 
for the maintenance of such rates as will, first, put all 
parties subject thereto on a basis of absolute equality 
with respect to each other, and second, to make them, 
all things considered, as favorably situated with regard 

to markets as are their competitors in the same lines 
of business outside of pooled territory. 

It is unfortunate that among railways the idea pre- 
vailed that pooling compacts would not be accorded a 
standing in court, and that in consequence no appeal 
was made to that tribunal for the enforcement of such 
contracts anterior to the passage of the act to regulate 
commerce. Since that time, however, such contracts 
have been carried into the courts and are fully sustained 
both as to their binding force as between the contracting 
parties, and as to their being in full accord with public 
policy. 

To recapitulate, 

First. The public may properly demand from carriers 
equality of treatment on the basis of reasonable rates, 
and the carrier may with equal right demand protection 
against the dishonesty of his fellow-carrier who violates 
his compact for the benetit of the shipper who unjustly 
profits thereby. 

Second, Raiiroads are the creatures of the State and, 
as subject to the requirements of continuous and _ indis- 
criminate service, are entitled to share in the carrying 
business. Therefore, the traffic accessible to two or 
more lines should not be regarded as ‘* competitive” in 
the sense that it is to be sold to the highest bidder, but 
as ‘‘common” in the sense that each line is entitled to a 
fair proportion of it at the legally published rate. 

Third, Trattic or pooling compacts which provide for 
the equitable division of common traftic are the only yet 
discovered means whereby the interests of all parties may 
be corfserved. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as unrestricted pooling and unre- 
stricted strife are alike capable of being used for harm, 
Government should assume the regulation and enforce- 
ment of such compacts, to the end that they may not be 
be allowed to work‘an injustice to the people on the one 
hand or to the railways on the other. 


CHICAGO, LLL. 


LIMITATIONS UPON RAILWAY POWERS. 


BY THE HON, AUGUSTUS SCHOONMAKER, 
EX-MEMBER UNITED STATES INTERSTATE-COMMERCE COMMISSION. « 


The tendency of all power is in the direction of some 
form of abuse. This fact is as well known as any truism 
of human experience. When power is exercised by indi- 
viduals it becomes despotic and arbitrary. In the case 
of unrestrained legislative power it expands into waste, 
extravagance, oppressive taxation, and often selfish 
enactments for the benefit of a few at the expense of the 
many. 

In the case of municipal power the same abuses are 
developed. In the case of corporate power the tempta- 
tions to abuse in its exercise are even greater, for the 
reason that private corporations are organized for gain, 
and there is no popular constituency to hold their mana- 
gers in check by the voice of the ballot-box. 

Private corporations are too often like privateers upon 
the ocean, they become licensed freebooters to the extent 
of their powers, and as a rule their victims embrace the 
whole public, even the unofficial proprietors of the cor- 
porate property. In no instance of corporate miscon- 
duct have abuses been more flagrant and mischievous 
than in the case of railway corporations. The unjust 
discriminations in respect to persons, in respect to trattic 
and in respect to localities; the reckless construction 
and extension of roads and branches in advance of the 
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demands of business ; the organization of subsidiary 
corporations to absorb the resources of the principal cor- 
poration; the contraction of enormous indebtedness 
impossible of payment and ruinous to credit are sub- 
jects familiar to the country, and form a history of un- 
scrupulousness and criminality that brings a blush of 
shame to the cheeks of a patriot. 

On account of the universal tendency of power to di- 
vers forms of abuse, society has long found it nec¢ssary 
to impose restraints and limitations upon its exercise in 
all matters of government. In nearly every State of 
the Union the fundamental law limits legislative and 
municipal power within certain prescribed boundaries, 
beyond which its enactments or resolves are void. In 
the State of New York, for example, the prohibitions 
upon legislative power make up the greater part of the 
Constitution. Nearly one whole article consists of re- 
strictions intended for the protection of persons and 
property. Other articles contain numerous and specific 
provisions prohibiting legislation upon a large variety 
of subjects. The power to contract debts is greatly lim- 
ited ; appropriations to run for more than two years are 
prohibited. Municipalities are also under stringent lim- 
itations upon their powers, and in all municipal char- 
ters granted by the Legislature there are careful restric- 
tions upon the expenditure of money and the creation 
of indebtedness. 

Under the charter of the City of New York, the great- 
est city of the Western Continent, there is scarcely any 
power whatever in the municipal legislative body, the 
Common Council. Even the amount of necessary taxes 
to be raised is determined by another body of men, the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. This is undera 
provision of the Constitution to the effect that it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature in providing for the organi- 
zation of cities and incorporated villages ‘‘ to restrict 
their powers of taxation, assessment, borrowing money, 
contracting debts and loaning their credit, so as to pre- 
vent abuses in assessments and in contracting debt by 
such municipal corporations.” 

These rigid and manifold limitations have sprung from 
the danger of unrestrained power, as shown by long 
years of experience, and their salutary effect has ap- 
proved the wisdom of their aduption. 

The limitations that have been found necessary in rep- 
resentative government to prevent abuses of power, are 
equally necessary in the case of private corporations. 
They are especially appropriate and urgent in the case 
of railway corporations, which are universally recog- 
nized as public in their character, and have some of the 
highest prerogatives of government delegated to them, 
such as the power of eminent domain, and the taxing 
power, in the form of tolls and charges. The right of 
the Government to limit the power of these corporate 
bodies is unquestionable, and is derived in part from the 
fact that they are mere creatures of Government, either 
State or Federal, and in part from the business in which 
they are engaged which is affected with a public interest 
and therefore subject to public control. Governments 
are organized primarily for general defense, and for the 
protection of persons and property with all the rights 
and incidents that pertain to them. 

Further objects of government of equal importance 
are the regulation of public or quasi-public organizations 
or combinations, to bring them under the supervision of 
public authority and the control of law, and prevent 
depredations upon the public, and restrain the growth of 
a power representing vast financial and property inter- 
ests that may become threatening to the public safety. 

The railway interests, which in many respects are a 
unit, constitute a power of this character, which must 
either be held in subjection to governmental authority, 
or willitself control in a large measure the legislative, 
judicial and administrative departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

A careful analysis and truthful account of the extent 
to which railway influences enter into the action of dif- 
ferent departments of the Government would surprise 
many patriotic people, who solace themselves with the 
optimistic creed that ‘‘ whatever is, is right.” 

Not a few seats in legislative bodies have long been 
occupied to represent railway interests, and the same 
influence can be traced in every branch of the public 
service. In a few States it is said a railway party, oF 
party of railway employés, exists strong enough to con- 
trol popular elections. The railway interests of this 
country represent untold billions of capital, and an 
available voting force of a million or upward of men. 
If this immense organized and disciplined body with all 
its vast resources were of a military character, it i8 
probable that it would excite some alarm in even the 
strongest government on earth. 

There are reasons of a general character, therefore, 
plain to the understanding of every one and apart from 
the economic reasons that are alone sufficient, why 
limitations should be placed upon the powers of railway 
corporations. Special interests will always strive for 
representation under all forms of government, but par- 
ticularly in a republic. There is no objection to such 
representation so long as it is open and avowed, but dan- 
ger lurks in disguised representation and influences ex 
erted under cover. 

The limitations in view in this paper, however, have 
reference to corporate powers solely, and not to the 
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sphere in which representation is sought and influences 
exerted in favor of corporate interests. 

National banks furnish an illustration of limitations 
and safeguards upon corporate powers, The Banking 
Act is full of restrictions upon such institutions and pro- 
visions to protect the public who deal with them. No 
bank can incorporate itself, or issue bills in its own dis- 
cretion, or transact business not embraced within the 
objects of its incorporation. There must be govern- 
mental authorization of the bank ; bill holders must be 
secured by a deposit with the Government of adequate 
security ; the circulation is limited ; a reserve fund must 
be maintained ; the stockholders are liable to creditors 
to the extent of the stock they hold ; officers and direct- 
ors are restricted as borrowers; Government officials 
make stated examinations to ascertain the condition of 
the bank. In case of impairment the Government takes 
possession, and if liquidation must take place the Gov- 
ernment, through its own receiver, adininisters the fund. 
In short, the system of regulation is complete and covers 
the whole ground, from the organization of the bank, 
through all its operations and to its final liquidation. 

Suppose some such provisions were applied to railroad 
corporations, would there be so many unnecessary and 
speculative railroads? Would two-thirds of the stock 
and many of the bonds of the railroads of the country be 
worthless as investments? and would more than two 
dozen companies, representing upward of eighty mil- 
lions of capital, go into the hands of receivers in one year 
from inability to meet their obligations ? 

If it be said that National Banks are chartered by the 
Government, and that they are therefore national insti- 
tutions, and the Government may impose upon them any 
restrictions deemed appropriate, it is a sufficient reply 
that railroads, whether chartered by the national or 
the State Governments, are also national institutions by 
reason of the business in which they are engaged. 

The doctrine is undisputed that railroads are public 
highways of commerce, and the Government, instead of 
constructing and operating them itself, delegates its 
powers to private corporations to perform this function, 
because it is deemed better public policy. 

The Governnient having exclusive control over inter- 
state commerce and of all the agencies and instrumen- 
italities by which it is carried on, its authority to require 
‘a railroad to procure an authorization to engage in inter- 
state commerce is as full and complete as its authority 
in the case of a bank to engage inthe banking business, 
and it has equal authority to attach such conditions to 
the authorization as the governing body may see fit to 
prescribe. 

Weare thus brought to a consideration of some of the 
limitations that public policy seems to require upon rail- 
way powers. 

The first limitation, obviously, should be upon the or- 
ganization of companies and the construction of new 
roads and the extension of existing roads. An authori- 
zation should in all cases be necessary for the organiza- 
tion ofa railway company, and for the construction or 
extension of aroad. The promoters of a railway should 
not be the sole judges of its necessity or the propriety of 
its creation. A common highway or private roadway in 
a country district cannot be laid out without the action 
of the public authorities. Railroads as public agencies 
should only be constructed when they are in the public 
interests. If a new road is projected for which no pub- 
lic demand exists, and which can only have a pre- 
carious career of its own by working harm to established 
roads, it has no just claim to come into being. And the 
‘same principle applies to improvident extensions into 
territory already adequately served when the necessary 
effect must be only to divert business from competitors. 
Competition in such cases is not a benefit, but an injury. 
it is a sound rule in railroad construction that whatever 
road is useless is detrimental to existing roads and to the 
public. 

Can any one believe that eight or nine competing lines 
between Chicago and St. Paul would be in operation, 
when three are sufficient for the business, if an authori- 
zation had been required? Would half a dozen unprofit- 
able trans-continental lines have been brought into losing 
competition when perhaps two might have maintained 
a solvent existence? Or would similar conditions exist 
in any other territory if limitations upon improvident 
and unnecessary construction were in force? 

What enormous losses of capital might have been 
averted ; what disappointment and distress on the part of 
investors prevented ; what unnumbered frauds, viola- 
tions of law and principles of justice, and criminal arti- 
fices to get business, would have had no inducement ; 
what public and private dishonor would have been 
‘avoided, under the working of suitable limitations on 
‘construction, can never be estimated ; but as cause and 
effect must always coexist, had not the principal cause 
of these evils existed, their volume would have been im- 
measurably less. 

If railways were only private affairs and a man could 
Own and operate his own road, as he uses his carriage 
and horses, the public would have no concern in them ; 
but as they are public agencies, and the public is pro- 
foundly interested in them, both a3 to the service they 
render with the charges made for the same, and also 


their solvency, they are matters of the greatest public 
importance 
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Closely allied toa limitation upon new construction is 
a limitation in the form of authorization to engage in 
interstate commerce. This simple expedient would ac- 
complish two important objects. It would be the most 
efficient method of regulation in checking transportation 
abuses, inasmuch as revocation of a license might follow 
violation of established rules ; and it would bring every 
important road in the country under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal authorities, as no such road could afford to 
lose interstate business, 

Another limitation of the greatest importance is a 
restriction upon the debt-creating power of railways. 
The chief trouble with railways is the latitude and profli- 
gacy with which debts are incurred, whether in the form 
of bonds or current obligations. The interest to be met 
upon indebtedness produces a necessity for revenue, and 
business to secure revenue sufficient for operating ex- 
penses, fixed charges and necessary improvements must 
be had, by fair means or foul. Higher rates are also 
essential than would otherwise be required, and if estab- 
lished rates will not bring sufficient business, the tempta- 
tion to invite business by secret or cut rates and other 
devices is too great to be resisted. If railroads were not 
built almost exclusively upon credit, if the original debt 
for construction were not constantly increased for all 
manner of purposes, good and bad, if the funded debt 
of the railway were not a permanent part of the enter- 
prise, what a different condition American railways 
would present! Their rates could be largely reduced, 
lessening the burdens upon commerce, and their bonds 
and stocks would have a known and permanent value as 
investments. 

The free and easy methods for organizing railroad 
companies and endowing them with perogatives of 
sovereiguty in most of the States are a public reproach. 
In New York a subscription to capital stock of ten thou- 
sand dollars a mile, and payment on its capital stock of 
one thousand dollars a mile, are all that is necessary to 
sturt one of these corporations on its career as an agency 
of Government, and to license it as a snare and delusion 
to the public, a solicitor of public confidence figurative- 
ly without ‘‘ purse, wallet or shoes.” 

The result is inevitable. A debt-burdened corporation 
from the outset, speedy bankruptcy, foreclosure, heavy 
losses to bondholders, wiping out of stock and reorgan- 
ization with a larger capitalization and greater financial 
burdens than at first. 

If solvency of the corporation were the prime object 
from the beginning, secured by proper limitations upon 
the borrowing and debt-contracting power, these results 
could not happen, and there would be less competing 
roads, for mere speculative enterprises could not flour- 
ish. 

Another safeguard against the debt-contracting ten- 
dency of railway corporations might be to provide a 
personal liability on the part of officers and directors, 
and perhaps stockholders, to their creditors for at least 
any excess beyond specitied limits, as in the case of 
banks and some private corporations. No measure 
would be more likely to insure conservative expenditure 
and management than certainty of pecuniary liability 
for recklessness and improvidence. 

Another limitation upon railway powers can properly 
be applied to the use of private cars of shippers and 
special cars for passenger traffic. Illustrations of this 
practice may be found in the Standard Oil Tank Cars, 
and the Pullman Palace and Sleeping Cars. These or- 
ganizations which exact compensation in the form of 
mileage from railroads for the use of their cars have ac- 
cumulated enormous wealth, while many of the railroads 
that served them, and whose pliant creatures they have 
_been, have gone into bankruptcy. 

The disadvantages to railroads, the exhaustion of rev- 
enue, the inducements for officials of roads to become 
interested in such outside organizations, and the dis- 
criminations and other abuses inflicted on the public 
from the use of private cars owned by companies of va- 
rious kinds organized to make a profit out of railroads 
and railroad patrons, have for some time excited a wide 
measure of attention and are of serious importance. A 
railroad should own the equipment it employs in its busi- 
ness, except that freedom of interchange of equipment 
between roads should exist and should be compulsory. 
It a railroad cannot afford to equip its line with rolling 
stock and supply its customers, equally it is not prepared 
to engage in business as an agency of Government, and 
is not ready to become a common carrier. It is better 
that such a road should wait to become a competitor 
with other roads adequately supplied to meet the de- 
mands of the public, than to permit it to enter into 
partnership with shippers or speculative enterprises 
from which evils of more or less consequence must re- 
sult to the public and to the roads themselves. 

Another, and one of the most important limitations 
upon railway powers, is a restriction upon the danger- 
ous and destructive power of unregulated competition 
in rates. This power, now under no legal restraint, and 
shielded by popular misconception, is prolific in abuses, 
and is a terror to conservative roads and more disastrous 
to all railway interests, perhaps, than any other. Theo- 
retically, every road has a legal right toestablish its own 
rates without regard to the schedule charges of other 
railroads or of their necessities for revenue. Practical- 





ly, however, there must be comity between roads and 


with the long distance that traffic is carried in this coun- 
try and the interchanges between numberless connect- 
ing lines, there must be some uniformity in classification 
and rate schedules. To this end agreements are entered 
into and rate associations maintained; but they are in 
general of little avail, for with the possess.on of tke 
power, and powerful inducements for its exercise, and 
no serious penalties for its abuse, the power to act inde 
pendently will be used. 

Volumes have been written upon the evils of compe- 
tition ; millions of dollars have been spent upon com- 
pacts between railroads in futile attempts to regulate 
competition ; and millions more are sacrificed every year 
in the strifes of ruinous competition. But the evil will 
go on until the power that works the mischief is brought 
into subjection, 

The practical question is how to limit this power of re- 
ducing and changing rates at will, and it is the most diffi- 
cult of all the railway problems, It would seem that a 
Government authorization or license to a road to eng ige 
in interstate commerce, might in some degree furnish a 
remedy. The license might specify as a condition maxi- 
mum and minimum rates, or might require traflic to be 
carried at rates fixed from time to time by some associa- 
tion or designated authority, to be always subject, how- 
ever, as to their general and relative reasonableu: ss and 
freedom from unjust discrimination to the proper public 
tribunals of the country. Further provision might be 
made to tax the business of any road attempting to en- 
gage in or handle interstate commerce without a Govern- 
ment license to such an extent as to be prohibiiory. 

If authority were also added for Government agents to 
examine the books and accotints of railway companies, 
as in the case of banks, and in sufticientiy flagrant cases 
to take possession of the property through a receiver 
appointed by some proper authority, a check would seem 
to be created upon the power in question which might 
to a large extent prove effectual. 

The foregoing are some of the powers of yailways upon 
which limitations would be in the public interest, and be 
in harmony with the experience of mankind. 

How far existing systems of regulation fall short of 
efficient control of the subject is obvious. Under its 
broad and sovereign power to regulate commerce all 
that Congress has attempted to regulate is transporta- 
tion, leaving the causes of demoralization and of abuses 
untouched. A requirement that rates shall be reasona- 
ble, that roads shall not unjustly discriminate in respect 
to persons, traftic or localities, that reasonable and equal 
facilities shall be afforded for the interchange, receiving, 
delivering and forwarding of traffic. together with the 
creation of a commission to make investigations and re- 
port recommendations to be enforced or rejected by the 
courts of the United States in their discretion, and a 
provision that roads shall make annual reports concern- 
ing their condition and business, is the sum of Federal 
regulation. The whole field of unrestrained and over- 
grown railway powers, in which the ravkest evils have 
their origin, remains in a state of nature, Regulation 
will only become what it should, be when it covers the 
whole field, and lays its correcting ax at the root of ex- 
isting evils. Incidentally the tribunal to pass upon 
questions arising under the regulating laws should be 
strictly a judicial body, as in England, without being 
over-weighted with administrative duties ; and its deci- 
sions should only be reviewable upon questions of law by 
the highest appellate tribunal, the Supreme Court. 

The administrative duties of regulation are important 
enough and vast enough to be devolved upon a Cabinet 
minister charged solely with the performance of that 
task, and to him all statistical reports should be made, 
and he in return should report the statistical abstracts 
for the information of Congress and the country. 

If it be objected that much of this paper is the old, 
old story, the fact is conceded. Iteration is doubtless 
monotonous, but in the field of governmental and econo- 
mic reforms, ‘‘line upon line and precept upon precept” 
are as necessary as in the realm of morals. Public senti- 
ment must lead the way in all reformatory movements. 
Legislation never moves faster than public sentiment, 
and under our ever changing legislative bodies, the law- 
makers of to-day are mostly different from those of yes- 
terday, and those of to-morrow will again be different. 
The work of presenting facts and arguments to those 
who create laws and formulate policies of government, 
has to be done over and over again with patient perse- 
verance, 

KINGSTON, N. Y. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 





BY HENRY CLEWS. 

For the benefit of some lay readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the ways of Wall Street a few definitions 
may be necessary at the outset. The term ‘‘stock,” for 
instance, is applied to the share capital of a company, 
and represents an interest in its property over and above 
its liabilities, and in the profits of its business after the 
expenses and interest on its bonds have been paid. A 
‘‘ preferred stock” is one taking preference of the ordi- 
nary stock of a corporation ; one on which a stated per 
cent. is payable annually out of net earnings before any 
dividend can be declared on the common stock. Thus 





the holders of preferred stock of a certain railroad are 
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entitled to six per cent. on their stock out of any one 
year’s earnings, before the common stock can receive 
any dividend. After such payment the balance of earn- 
ings, if any remain, may be divided to the common 


stock, 

Preferred stocks are generally the result of a reorgan- 
ization of a railroad. For instance, the holders of the 
common stock-may save the road from passing out of 
their hands by the payment of a certain sum of money 
for which preferred stock is issued. In other cases pre- 
ferred stock may be issued in payment of floating or 
unsecured debts. 

A “bond” is dn obligation to pay a ce:tain sum of 
money ata certain time, with a fixed rate of interest 
payable at certain periods. Bonds are issued with or 
without the coupons attached, and are known as first 
mortgage, second mortgage, convertible land grant, 
sinking fund, adjustment, income or otherwise, accord- 
ing to their priority of lien, the class of property upon 
which they are secured, or other characteristics. 

Bonds are also named from the rate of interest they 
bear, or from the dates at which they are payable or re- 
deemable, or from both, as ‘* Lake Shore reg. 2d, 1903.” 
In speaking of the income from bonds the term ‘* inter- 
est” is used, as it is the consideration received for the 
use of money loared, while that derived from an invest- 
ment in stock is called ‘‘ dividend,” because it is money 
divided to the stockholders from the profit of carrying 
on the business, after the fixed charges have all been 
paid. The bond of a company may be a perfectly safe 
investment, when the stock is not; and the stock of a 
prosperous and successful company, paying large divi- 
dends or having a large surplus, may sell at a higher 
price than the bonds of the same company, the income 


from which is limited to the agreed rate of interest 


which they bear. A much closer scrutiny should be 
made of a company’s standing, when it is proposed to in- 
vest in its share capital than when it is the intention to 
loan the company money on its mortgage bond. 

Few persons realize the amount of capital invested in 
the railroads of the United States. For the year ending 
1891 the amount of capital stock was #4,800,000,000 ; the 
funded debt, $5,235,000,000 ; the gross earnings, $1,188,- 
000,000; the net earnings, $356,000,000; interest paid, 
$231,260,000 ; the dividends paid, $90,719,000. The total 
sales of shares at the New York Stock Exchange were 
78,215,748 in 1892 ; 66,045,217 in 1891 ; 56,126,365 in 1890 ; 
60,823,904 in 1889 ; 62,845,772 in L888 ; 85,921,028 in 1887 ; 
102,852,804 in 1886; 90,920,707 in 1885; 96,865,325 in 
1884 ; 96,037,905 in 1883 ; 113,720,655 in 1882 ; 113,392,685 
in 1881 ; 97,200,000, in 1880, and 74,166,652 in 1879. 

The length of track per .10,000 inhabitants is a little 
over twenty-six miles. No country in Europe, Sweden 
alone excepted, has ten miles of line per 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, while here only two States have less. It is hardly 
a matter for boasting that we have provided such a dis- 
proportionate length of road to accommodate the wants of 
trade and travel; for the more capital we have to invest 
in railroads the less we have for investment in the means 
for production, and the more we have to pay for trans- 
portation service the worse is our position for competing 
with other nations. 

Within recent years there has been effected a large 
permanent reduction in the rate of interest on fixed cap- 
ital. The principal causes of this change have been (1) 
the high credit of the Government represented by a 
three per cent. rate of interest on its loans ; (2) diminu- 
tion of the element of risk in our corporate enterprises ; 
(3) the more developed and consolidated condition of 
our indusiry ; and (4) the growth of the national earn- 
ings in a ratio disproportionate to the new undertakings 
inviting capital. To such an extent have the loanable 
resources of the country increased that whereas, fifteen 
or twenty years ago we found it necessary to burrow in 
other countries a large portion of the money needed to 
build our railroads, we are now almost entirely inde- 
pendent of European lenders, and are beginning to in- 
vest in the construction of roads in Canada and Mexico. 
Mortgages of sound railroads can now be negotiated at 
four per cent., and that may be safely regarded as the 
future rate for all meritorious loans. The old high-rate 
roads will either have to face financial embarrassment 
or readjust their, debts to the new and lower rate of in- 
terest. ‘This, however, will tend to the public advantage. 
The railroads having by thirty toforty per cent. reduced 
their interest charges, will be in a position to perform 
their services for correspondingly lower charges. This 
will be an advantage to all our industries, and especially 
to those who deal with bulky products, a considerable 
portion of the cost of which consists of charges for 
transportation, and the working class, who constitute 
the bulk of our consumers, will be especially benefited. 

The following questions, which I have endeavored to 
auswer, represent inquiries often propounded by lay- 
men with reference to railroad stocks. 

‘*How many railroad securities are there that are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange?” 

There are about fourteen different kinds of railroad 
stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
which are now periodically dealt in. The most impor- 
tant and active of these are the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé; Chicago and Northwestern ; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy ; Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul; 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; Delaware, Lacka- 





wanna and Western ; Lake Shore and Michigan ; South- 
ern, Louisville and Nashville ; Missouri, Kansas _and 
Texas; Missouri and Pacific ; New York Central; North- 
ern Pacific ; Philadelphia and Reading; Union Pacific 
and Canada Southern. 

‘‘ Which railroad securities fluctuate iu price, and in 
which do speculators niostly deal ?” 

The most important and active dealings are in the secu- 
rities above ndmed: 

‘‘ What causes the rise and fall of railroad stock—for 
instance; why should the death of a President cause a 
decline in the market, etc.?” 

There are many causes for the rise and fall of railroad 
stocks: Damage of crops; failures of institutions or 
firms ; panic in London or Berlin ; large tires, like those 
which o¢curred in Boston and Chicago several years 
ago; tight money, occasioned by drafts upon New 
York or a condition of panic on the Exchange which is 
caused by loans being called in resulting in liquidation 
of stocks. In fact, a chapter of accidents on the ‘* bear” 
side of the market will make lower prices, while good 
crops, prosperous business throughout the country, 
plenty of money and general confidence in the situation, 
both at home and abroad, create buyers and put prices 
up. 

‘‘Are railroad securities used as collateral for bank 
loans, and, if so, to what extent?” 

Railroad securities furnish the best collateral for bank 
loans. Of course I refer to those that are actively dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange. They have a 
ready market, and the rule is to give 20 per cent. 
margin and to keep it good on all loans of. that charac- 
ter ; and it is a favorite way, on the part of banks and 
trust companies, to keep their money so employed, be- 
cause it is subject to call, and if the call is not responded 
to the securities are easily marketed. 

‘* What is the stability of railroads as a basis for stocks 
and bonds ?” 

No better stability exists as a basis for stccks and 
bonds than railroads, if they are well and honestly man- 
aged. 

‘What is the law in regard to loaning money upon 
them by banks?” 

There is no restriction by law against a bank loaning 
on railroad securities, excepting the restriction limiting 
the amount of such loans to any one borrower to an ex- 
tent not to exceed ten per cent. of the capital of the 
bank. 

‘*How are railroad securities regarded as investments 
for ordinary people compared with bonds and mort- 
gages?” 

For investments for widows and orphans a first mort- 
gage at 4 to 44 per cent. on improved city property at 50 
per cent. of its appraised value, is probably the safest 
and most desirable security to invest such funds in. 
Then the next is a first mortgage bond on such railroads 
as those mentioned above. 

‘* How are people to know whether a railroad is sound 
or not?” 

Bankers and brokers of high standing make it their 
business to keep thoroughly informed about the eondi- 
tion of the various railroads, and investors and specu- 
lators in such properties always get reliable information 
from that source, as the bankers and brokers have the 
facilities for obtaining it. 

‘* How do brokers and bankers gain their knowledge of 
the reliability of railroads, their standing, etc. ?” 

Information about railroads is obtained from period- 
ical reports issued by the companies, by private informa- 
tion from various sources which bankers and brokers have 
the facility of obtaining, especially in connection with 
information about the crops and the general conditions 
that prevail from time to time in all sections of the coun- 
try through which the various roads run. Bankers and 
brokers whose business it is to deal in securities are ever 
on the alert; and it is a matter, one might say, of life 
and death with them to get not only the quickest infor- 
mation but the best and soundest in relation to what has 
a bearing upon the finances of the country and railroad 
properties. For if they guide their customers correctly 
they make money through their commissions and the 
customers’ dealings are increased. If, on the other 
hand, their information and advice are not sound and 
reliable customers lose money, they will then cease to 
transact any business and the commissions are not made. 

NEW YORK Clty. eee 
GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN ENGLISH 
RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
BY W. M. ACWORTH, 


“Of the many ways in which common-sense inferences about 
social affairs are flatly contradicted by events, one of the most 
curious is the way in which, the more things improve, the louder 
become the exclamations about their badness. In propor- 
tion as the evil decreases the denunciation of it increases; and 
as fast as natural causes are shown to be powerful there grows up 
the belief that they are powerless.” 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER in “A Plea for Liberty.” 


“The key to the solution of the railway problem lies in the 
thorough application of the principle of publicity to railway af- 
fairs. The railway problem cannot be solved except in 
reliance on the principle of publicity. There is danger 
jest the quietness with which the principle of publicity works 
should deprive it of the confidence it deserves.” 
~Prof. HENRY C. ADAMS, of the Michigan University and the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 





In these two quotations from distinguished authorities, 
the one English, the other American, the one dealing 
with affairs in general, the other referring to transpor. 
tation questions in particular, thete is to be found, | 
believe, the wisest guidance in the solution of the rail. 
way problem. The accuracy of this belief might be é. 
tablished by an appeal to the general history of all ages 
and all countries. For sueh a tdsk, however, not col- 
umns but volumes would be required. I propose, there. 
fore, to confine myself entirely to recent English railway 
history, being confident that even this limited field wij| 
supply illustrations and examples sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose. Public attention in England has, in the 
last few years, been attracted by the following railway 
questions: freight rates, liability of the companies for 
accidents to their servants, hours of labor, public safety, 
cheap trains for the working classes, and punctuality. 

The history of freight rates is in outline as follows: 
The special Act of Parliament incorporating a rail- 
way company—its charter as you would call it—hag 
always fixed the maximum which might legally be 
charged. Further, as long ago, as 1845 and 1854, the 
general law laid it down—in language that is reproduced 
almost verbatim by your Act to Regulate Commerce— 
that rates must be reasonable, not giving to one cus. 
tomer undue preference or advantage over others, and 
that adequate facilities must be afforded for the inter- 
change of traffic without delay, preference or obstruc- 
tion; later acts have imposed on the companies the 
further obligations to publish their rates, and not to in- 
crease them without fourteen days’ notice. Here then was 
a complete scheme of rate regulation, comprising first 4 
fixed maximum, which the company took with its eyes 
open as condition precedent to leave to build its line ; 
secondly, the obligation to hold the balance even be- 
tween rival localities and trades, and lastly, publicity of 
rates in order that every one might be in a position to 
know if his legal rights were trenched upon. Of course, , 
the machinery, being human in its origin and depending 
on human agency for its working, was very far from 
perfect. For one thing the maxima, fixed in the early 
days of railroading, were for the most part so high as to 
afford no practical check on the powers of the com- 
panies ; for another an appeal to the law courts, or to 
the Railway Commission, which, since 1873, has for most 
purposes of railway litigation taken their place, was both 
costly and troublesome ; further, judgment sometimes 
went for the railway company, not on the abstract mer- 
its of the case, but merely because it was a more prac- 
ticed and better-armed combatant than almost any con- 
ceivable trader or group of traders. 

But, on the whole, the results were by no means un- 
satisfactory. Rates were very rarely advanced, and by 
no means rarely reduced; on the whole the average 
tended steadily and not very slowly downward ; while, 
on the other hand, the accommodation and service given 
in return for the rate tended steadily and by no means 
slowly upward. Rate wars, with their wild fluctuations, 
reducing all business for the time to little better than 
gambling, were unknown ; the personal and secret dis- 
criminations which have discredited American railway 
management were unknown also. At the very time 
when America was ringing with the disclosures of the , 
Hepburn Committee, a committee of our House of Com- 
mons reported as the result of a searching investigation 
that, ‘‘on the whole of the evidence they acquit the 
railway companies of any grave dereliction of their 
duty to the public. It is remarkable that no witnesses 
have appeared to complain of preferences given to in- 
dividuals by railway companies as acts of private favor 
or partiality.” It was true that the English public had 
not the same legal power to control rates as is possessed 
by the State in most Continental countries ; but, on the 
other hand, rates could be varied to suit the varying 
exigencies of trade, while in France and Germany the 
necessary formalities occupy so much time that the rea- 
sons for a change have often arisen and disappeared 
again before the variation has received official sanction. 

Such was the English system ; such, alas! it is likely 
to remain no longer. But it is safe to say that those 
whose hands have destroyed it, did not know what they 
were really doing. The change came about in this way. 
In the course of fifty years many hundreds of separate 
lines had been chartered, each one with its own inde- 
pendent classification and schedule of maximum rates. 
The mass of different acts was so large, so confused, and 
sometimes so contradictory, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to know what the powers of a company in a given 
case actually were. It was agreed on all hands thata 
codification of the powers of the different companies 
would be of public advantage. The companies were in- 
vited to undertake the work, and submitted draft codifi- 
cations to Farliament as long ago as 1885. Naturally, 
where, for the sake of uniformity, it was necessary 
either to level up maxima or to level down, the compa- 
nies preferred the former alternative. Equally natural- 
ly, their customers preferred the latter ; and the compa- 
nies’ drafts disappeared in a storm of disapproval. The, 
the Government took the matter in hand, and finally 
carried through Parliament in 1891 and 1892 a series of 
Tevisions which came into operation at the beginning of 
1893, 

Unfortunately, in the course of the intervening seve2 
years the process had changed its character, It began by 
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being a codification, it ended by becoming a reduction of 
maximum powers. It was originally intended to enable 
traders to know what charges the companies might 
legally make aud for what services ; it was turned aside 
into a means of enabling traders to economize in their 
expenses for transportation. Maxima were fixed by 
wholesale at points,not only below the maxima on the 
faith of which the company expended its capital, but be- 
low the rates that were being at that moment actually 
charged. The reduction of revenue thereby caused to 
the companies might not seem very large, being esti- 
mated at some £300,000 on a gross income of £80,000,000. 
Put another way, however, and reckoned as falling 
wholly, as of course it must do, on the sum available for 
the ordinary shareholders, it meant an appreciable re- 
duction of dividend. In avy case, the sum was larger 
than the companies were prepared to surrender without 
astruggle. So, side by side with a series of rates com- 
pulsorily reduced, the first of January saw a second 
series of rates advanced by the companies at points 
where their statutory maxima had left them a margin 
for increase. 

When the traders found that the results were not what 
they had expected they recommended an angry agita- 
tion all over the country. They began by declaring that 
the companies had been guilty of deliberate deception. 
This charge was easily enough disproved ; but, far from 
consenting to learn by experience the disadvantages of 
State regulation, the traders are now going on to demand 
that the English Government shall assume a control 
over railway rates more stringent than that ever exer- 
cised in Iowa or Wisconsin in the palmy days of the 
Granger legislation. A new House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee is to meet and consider the question immediately. 
One proposal, which seems to meet with a certain 
amount of support, is that companies shall be at liberty 
to reduce rates at pleasure, but shall need the sanction 
of the Board of Trade before putting in force an increase. 
Another suggestion is that a new tribunal shall be ap- 
pointed with power to fix reasonable rates in any indi- 
vidual case on application. Such a tribunal is to be, we 
are told, ‘‘cheap and expeditious.” How this desirable 
result is to be attained we are unfortunately not pre- 
cisely informed. But that Parliament will move in the 
direction of further administrative interference is, I 
think, tolerably certain. Competent observers are, I 
also think, tolerably unanimous in believing that the 
further Parliament moves in this direction, the more 
serious will become the friction between the railways 
and their customers. This much at least is matter of 
history that, while denunciations of the arbitrary and 
extortionate conduct of the railway companies were in- 
creasing, the number of instances of such conduct was 
rapidly being diminished through the quiet but persist- 
ent action of publicity and public opinion, backed in 
rare instances by an appeal for justice to the courts of 
law, and that the situation has only become acute at 
the moment when the sharp sword of Government in- 
terference has been used to cut asunder at one stroke a 
situation which might perhaps have taken a dozen or 
twenty years to disentangle itself, But it is time to turn 
to a different subject. 

The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 for the first time 
made a master responsible to his servant for injuries 
caused by the negligence either of the master himself or 
of a fellow-servant. That the Act has done good in 
making masters more careful that injuries shall not 
occur is not denied. On the other hand it has not been 
without compensating disadvantages. It has encour- 
aged a good deal of futile litigation, and the lawyers 
must have made out of it in fees a good deal more than 
the workmen have secured as compensation. In the 
railway service, however, its effect has been of almost 
unmixed benetit. For the passage of the Act stimulated 
most of the great companies to establish accident funds, 
which the men could, if they chose, join. Here are the 
details of the method in which such a fund works at the 
present moment on the Brighton Company’s line: No 
man need join it unless he chooses, but out of 19,000 
servants all but two were glad to do so when it was first 
started. If aman joins he paysin asum of 6 or 9 or 12 
cents per month and binds himself not to sue his em- 
ployer under the powers of the Act. In return in case of 
accident he is entitled, according to the amount of his 
subscription, to 10s, or 15s. or £1 per week during dis- 
ablement, while his representatives can claim £100 or 
£150 or £200, as the case may be, if the accident is fatal. 
Of course the men’s contributions fall far short—they 
amount, I believe, to less than half—of the sum neces 
sary to keep the fund solvent; but the company makes 
itself responsible for the balance. It will be noted, too, 
that the Insurance Fund pays compensation in all cases 
of accident however caused ; while an action can only 
be brought with success in the rare instance (not one in 
fifty I was assured by the manager of the Brighton 
fund) in which negligence of employer or fellow-servant 
can be positively proved. 

As far as railway companies are concerned—I say 
nothing one way or other about other trades as to which 
I have no special information—this compromise has 
worked most satisfactorily for the last dozen years. But 
Contracting out of the Act has always been unpopular 
With the trade-union leaders, and this session the Govern- 

ment has introduced a bill to put an end to it. So far the 








humble requests of the railway servants to be let alone 
have met with but scant attention. Why 300,000 adult 
males, qualified to take part in the government of the 
country, are not to be considered qualified to decide for 
themselves whether they prefer the complete protection 
of an Accident Fund or the very incomplete protection of 
a right to extract money by a lawsuit out of the rail- 
way company in certain specific and comparatively rare 
instances, itis not very easy for one who is not a poli- 
ticiau to understand. 

A question similar in many respects to the last is that 
of Railway Servants’ Hoursof Labor. A committee of 
the House of Commons bearing this name sat and took 
evidence at great length during the sessions of 1891 and 
1892, and a bill based upon their report was introduced 
this year by the Board of Trade. It has already passed 
through the House of Commons and been read a second 
time in the House of Lords, and within the next few 
days it is almost certain to receive theroyal assent. The 
evidence before the committee went to show, what 
indeed every one with any practical acquaintance with 
the subject knew already, that matters have vastly im- 
proved within the last few years; that, while on the 
lines of a few small and poor companies hours are still 
far too long, the great companies have, as a rule, set their 
house in order without waiting for the action of Parlia- 
ment. Had the committee pushed its researches a little 
further back, it would, I believe, have found that in 
this matter the worst company of to-day does better than 
the best company of thirty years ago. 

Indeed, there is considerable ground for believing that 
public opinion, combined with the pressure of the trade- 
unions, whose leaders are mostly inspired with longings 
for an ideal eight hours day, has driven the companies 
further than is desired by the mass of the railway serv- 
ants themselves, only about ten per cent. of whom are 
trade-unionists. Some color to this belief is given by a 
recent report of the inspecting officer of the Board of 
Trade in reference to an accident at Waldridge, in Nor- 
thumberland last January : 


“Taking the whole period for which I obtained returns” 
[writes Major Marindin], ‘‘namely from November 28th tc 
February 4th, which is the busiest time of year, the aver- 
age daily hours of duty were 14 hours 41 minutes, and 
the average daily hours worked, deducting all stoppages, 
were 9 hours 5 minutes. It is clear that the hours 
of work on these inclines during the busy season are ex- 
ceedingly long, but the evidence on tnis head is remark- 
able. It seems that the company made offers to the men 
to reduce the hours by establishing two shifts; but the 
men were unanimous in asking that no change should be 
made, the company having acceeded to their request that 
the regular working day should be 11 instead of 12 hours 
as heretofore. The men expressed themselves as being 
thoroughly contented with their lot, and it was most 
satisfactory to hear the terms in which they spoke of their 
employers. Under these circumstances, it would, in my 
opinion, be very undesirable to take any further action 
which might possibly have the effect of disturbing the 
harmony which evidently now.exists upon this portion of 
the Northeastern Railway.”’ 


Parliament, however, is prepared to run this risk, tho 
it is ouly right to say that attempts to fix a statutory 
working day for railway servants have been defeated by 
large majorities. The new bill provides that any person 
can complain to the Board of Trade that overwork is 
taking place on a railway ; that the Board shall, there- 
upon, inquire, and if satisfied that there is a prima-facie 
case, shall call upon the company to submit a schedule 
of the working time of itsservants. This the Board 
may either approve or send back for amendment; it may 
further, if it thinks proper, draw up a schedule itself 
and require the company to adopt it. In case of non- 
compliance, it becomes the duty of the Board of Trade 
to prosecute the recalcitrant company before the 
Railway Commission, who can inflict a penalty 
of £100 a day for disobedience—so far as the bill 
relies on publicity for its motive power, it would 
seem unobjectionable. But a serious difficulty will prob- 
ably be found in the fact that the Board of Trade will be 
driven by the pressure of London public opinion to in- 
terfere unnecessarily with the hours of labor in country 
districts. On lines in London eight hours may be a good 
day’s work, while to a man whose trains come only six 
times in the day even sixteen hours of nominal service 
can hardly be called excessive. And yet the lay public 
are hardly likely to appreciate the difference at its real 
value. 

Certainly in one very important matter the Board of 
Trade itself has failed to appreciate it. One of the most 
useful pieces of railway legislation ever placed upon the 
statute book was that which, some twenty years back, 
provided for official investigation of all serious acci- 
dents. The inspecting officers, experts of admitted capac- 
ity, could inquire, could report, could assign the blame 
and propose the remedy. There their powers ended ; it 
was left to public opinion and the good sense of rail- 
way managers to do the rest. And they did it. The 
record of the English railways for safety grew better 
and better, till it might fairly be said that—consider- 
ing the speed and the diversity of traffic—it was un- 
equaled in the world. But, unfortunately, in the sum- 
mer of 1889, there was a ghastly accident at Armagh, 
in Ireland, caused in the main by sheer personal stu- 
pidity. Not only were some eighty school children 


killed, but the result was to supply steam which enabled 
the legislative machine to turn out a new act, the Reg- 
ulation of Railways Act, 1889. The Board of Trade ob- 
tained power to order, where previously it could only 
recommend, and, having got the power proceeded at 
once to use it. Broadly the Board did two things: it 
legislated mixed trains of freight and passengers out of 
existence, and it laid down a single uniform standard of 
safety appliances, the most elaborate and expensive 
known, as necessary to be used throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. If American readers will 
imagine the Atchison or the Denver and Rio Grande 
forbidden to carry passengers, except on exclusively 
passenger trains, and required to fit up the Hall or the 
Union Switch Company’s automatic electric block over 
their entire system, they will be able to appreciate the 
situation in which Wales and Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland find themselves at this moment. The pub- 
lic is grumbling at the diminished service, while the 
railway companies are at their wit’s end to raise cap- 
ital for new appliances and revenue to meet the increased 
working expenses. As for building a new railway in 
these parts, no one but a millionaire philanthropist is 
likely to think of it. Doubtless, the Board of Trade, 
with its eye figed on London and the crowded traffic of 
the great main lines, believes that it is acting rightly. 
The feeble voice of Caithness and Cardigan could hardly 
be expected to carry all the way to Westminster, 
Another matter in which Parliament and Government 
departments have frequently interfered of late years has 
been that of workmen’s trains, The history of the ques 
tion is not without interest. About thirty years back 
several railway companies constructed new lines in Lon- 
don which swept away hundreds upon hundreds of 
houses occupied by the poorer classes. It was difficult 
to see where their occupants were to be re-housed. Pars 
liament, therefore, laid upon each company an obligation 
to run a train morning and evening at nominal fares, so 
as to make it possible for the displaced workmen to seek 
new dwellings down the new line, Such was the origin 
of workmen’s trains. But before long companies with 
large suburban areas still unbuilt on, the Great Eastern 
more particularly, found that workmen’s trains were 
not without advantages even as a business speculation. 
The fares were low, but on the other hand the trains were 
full, and (in the morning at least) came at a time when 
they interfered with no other traffic. As long ago as 
1883 an official report stated that the Great Eastern, 
being bound by law to run workmen’s trains for a total 
distance of 25 miles, was in fact running 23 trains, with 
a mileage of 1173 miles. In 1890 the number had in- 
creased to 49, and the distance run to 218} miles. 

Meanwhile public opinion on the question has changed 
considerably. Railway companies were encouraged and 
exhorted to provide cheap trains, not merely for work- 
men whom they had displaced but for all persons who 
chose to avail themselves of them. In 1883 an Act re- 
mitted the larger part of the passenger tax in the case of 
all companies which could satisfy the Board of Trade 
that they were making adequate provision for workmen’s 
accommodation. So far so good ; but recently we have. 
gone beyond mere encouragement and exhortation, and 
are coming to compulsion. The Great Eastern, which 
has found a commercial profit in giving exceptional fa- 
cilities, is now regarded not merely as an example wor- 
thy of imitation, but as a standard to be compulsorily 
conformed to by other companies, which, from the fact 
that they do not encourage workmen’s settlements, pre- 
sumably fail to see any commercial advantage to them- 
selvesin sodoing. Pressure is being applied to secure a 
reduction of the fares simultaneously with an extension 
of the time during which the cheap tickets are available 
from 7to8 A.M. Even 9 A. M. is now being put forward 
as reasonable. As a recent instance it may be mentioned 
that the Central London Railway, which obtained its 
Act in 1891, is under an obligation, tho its construction 
will not touch a single workman’s house, to run not one 
train but three trains the whole length of the line (over 
six miles) for one penny. 

The result of this legislative interference cannot be 
said so far to be very satisfactory. The Central London 
Company has had now for nearly two years the right to 
take possession of what is naturally the most valuable 
rapid transit route in the world. But so far it has not 
apparently seen its way to raise its capital and commence 
operations. Numerous other similar undertakings are 
likewise at a standstill. The traffic of London is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and but little new accommoda- 
tion is being provided to meet it. Before long we are like- 
ly to be brought face to face with the necessity of some 
new departure, perhaps in the direction of national or 
municipal subsidies to railway extensions, Commercial 
capital has been scared out of the business, not so much 
by what has actually happened as by a vague distrust of 
the form which the vicarious philanthropy of the legis- 
lature may ultimately assume. [f the final result is to in- 
crease the rates and taxes on the workingman’s house 
in order to subsidize a railway to carry him to and 
from his work for an unremunerative fare, it is difficult 
to see who besides the officials employed to control the 
elaborate financial adjustments will have gained by the 
transaction. 

As an apt contrast to these various instances of positive 





legislation, it is worth while mentioning an attempt to 
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have recourse to simple publicity which, so far, unfortu- 
nately, has missed the success which, at the outset, it seemed 
likely to attain. I refer tothe matter of punctuality of 
train service. It is, I think, undeniable that on the whole, 
reckoning speed, frequency of trains, accommodation 
given, and fare charged, the English passenger service is, 
taking the country through, the best in the world. Punc- 
tuality, however, has never been our strong point. The 
congested state of our traffic always makes it difficult of 
attainment ; dense fogs not infrequently make it impossi- 
ble. Moreover, the ubiquity of competition naturally 
tempts the companies to promise a little more on paper 
than they are likely actually to realize in practice. Still 
there is no reason why the existing state of things should 
not beconsiderably improved. At least it is only fair that, 
where two companies promise to carry from A to Bin the 
same time, the public should know that the one company 
keeps its promise, say, nine times out of ten, and the other 
perhaps only in one journey out of three. 

Actuated by this idea a member of the House of Com- 
mons, in the session of 1889, moved for and obtained a 
return of the punctuality of trains arriving in London 
from the south; and in the year 1890 the inquiry was ex- 
tended to all the metropolitan railways. The result of his 
action was all that could have been desired. Directors and 
managers found for the first time that details of train 
working were not beneath their notice; the merits or de- 
merits of the different companies were freely canvassed in 
the newspapers ; and a real improvement set in on the least 
punctial railways. Unfortunately the authorities at the 
Board of Trade had no sympathy with this line of action. 
Gentlemen accustomed to wield the cudgel of an Act of 
Parliament, to give orders and see them obeyed, had natu- 
rally no belief in gentler methods, and looked upon the 
humbler office of purveyors of public information as be- 
neath their dignity. The form of return had never been 
satisfactory. For the year 1891 it was made positively 
ridiculous. Moreover, the information was not published 
till too late to be of any interest. The return for the year 
1891 came out in the late autumn of 1892. Naturally, the 
newspapers ignored this fragment of ancient history. So 
the Board of Trade declared that the public took no inter- 
est in the question, and discontinued the return. Better 
instance of the truth of Professor Adams’s warning, that 
“there is danger lest the quietness with which the princi- 
ple of publicity works should deprive it of the confi- 
dence it deserves,” Professor Adams himself could hardly 
desire. 

There is, however, no hope that the public will see the 
question from this point of view at the present moment. 
Two years back I wrote as follows (I must apologize for 
qvroting myself, but I cannot better, and have no wish 
to alter, what I then said): 

* Popular feeling is running strongly in the direction of substi- 
tuting for the old English system of legal redress for proved in- 
juries, of Government inspection and publicity, a new system of 
direct State regulation, of constant and minute interference by a 
Government department. The attempt to substitute the one sys- 
tem for the other, not as part of a well thought out and deliber- 
ately adopted course of policy, but by a series of haphazard and 
piecemeal decisions, can only lead to failure and disappoint- 
ment.” 

That sinee this was written Government interference 
with freight rates has resulted in failure and disappoint- 
ment, is matter of history. How much further we shall 
advance in the same direction, and how many more fail- 
ures and disappointments we shall encounter in conse- 
quence, remains to be seen. Whether the English public 
will learn by experience before it is too late, or whether, 
having harassed private enterprise out of existence, they 
will awake one morning face to face with the necessity of 
taking over and working the railway system of the coun- 
try themselves, the future alone can show. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT 
CLASSIFICATIONS. 
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From the inception of the busiuess of transportation by 
rail, articles of an analogous character have been grouped 
for the purpose of imposing freight charges. 

It was at the outset perceived that to provide each arti- 
cle with a distinct rate would, owing to their great variety 
and number, render any system of tariff-making burden- 
some and unwieldy. Amore convenient and businesslike 
method was found in the grouping plan. Such an arrange- 
ment greatly facilitates the making of rate schedules, as 
it permits many articles to be rated together in a single 
paragraph by specifying the rate for the group or class. 
The forms of publication wherein all commodities are euu- 
merated and classified are now widely known as Freight 
Classifications, and are employed by all railroads. 

The freight traffic of the United States is conducted un- 
der two general classes of schedules, known as Commodity 
Tariffs and Class Tariffs. The former are applicable to 
such articles as grain, Jumber, coal, live stock, oil, etc., 
transported between sections of the country where these 
articles have attained a commercial and shipping impor- 
tance, which have made necessary specific rules for their 
transportation differing from those. covering classified 
traffic, as well as a somewhat lower scale of rates than is 
applicable to the latter. 

Class Tariffs are arranged to show the rates of the re- 
spective classes provided by the Freight Classifications. 
These cover the great majority of articles carried by the 
railways; and, altho commodities similar to the ones 
above mentioned may be rated independently of the classi- 
fication, they are amenable to many of its rules. 

The absence in former years of the restraining influence 
of the law and of associations gave a stimulus to the ener- 
gies of the soliciting deparcments of the railways and 
brought about the practice of keeping shippers well in- 
formed as to the current charges; this, together with the 





offering of special inducements to secure traffic, formed 
the principal occupation of the soliciting agencies. An- 
other favorite way of attracting business was to remove 
articles from the classification and temporarily provide 
them with a lower commodity rate. At such times the 
schedules were practically abandoned and served the pub- 
lic no useful purpose. Shippers immediately fell into the 
habit of ‘‘ shopping” for rates, and looked upon the pub- 
lished schedules as documents fraught with tecbnicalities 
and especially designed for the guidance of agents and 
solicitors. Freight Classifications were viewed in much 
the same light and regarded as simply prescribing certain 
shipping rules not essential to the ascertainment of freight 
charges. 

In the last few years this condition has entirely changed; 
at this time relatively fewer articles are rated independ- 
ently of the classification than ever before in the history 
of railroads. As now published the classifications are cur- 
rent guides to the shipping public, and are indispensably a 
part of the rate schedules. They are arranged in an en- 
larged and convenient form, wherein may be found all 
articles of commerce described in every probable form of 
shipment and classified in accordance with the various 
elements that enter into the determination of freight 
charges. 

The necessities of an interchange of business between 
railways have resulted in co-operation and agreements, 
whereby associations have been given authority to make 
classifications for all its members. Under these arrange- 
ments the number of classifications have been gradually 
reduced until we find at this time the entire traffic of the 
country confined to three classifications. 

It isa leading principle in the construction of Freight 
Classifications that the whole cost of the railway service 
shall be apportioned among all articles transported upon 
the basis of the relative value of the article, rather than 
upon the cost of carriage. Under this method the value of 
the article forms the most important element in determin- 
ing what it shall be charged. There are also numerous 
other considerations which must not be overlooked when a 
classification is to be made. For example, some articles 
are bulky, others easily broken, and many involve special 
risks and are difficult to handle: the elements of competi- 
tion, volume of business and direction of movement must 
each be considered, and quite as important is the analogy 
which must be preserved between articles of like character 
and value, 

The above describes the general basis upon which classi- 
fications are constructed, and while to a large extent con- 
trolling, the classifications are in a great measure a series 
of compromises, the participants of which are not alone 
the railroads, but also shippers and representatives of 
business interests throughout the country, who are all the 
time afforded an opportunity to join with the railroads in 
the determination as to the proper classification of articles 
of shipment affecting their interests. To such importance 
has this feature of the transportation business grown that 
there have been established in different sections of the 
country officered bureaus accessible to the public, where 
claims for the adjustment of inequalities in the classifica- 
tion may be presented, or the introduction of new articles 
secured. 

The commercial and transportation interests are regard- 
ed by the carriers as identical, and great care is takea in 
the assignment of articles to particular classes to avoid 
possible injury to any interest or section. These princi- 
ples find recognition in each of the three leading classifi- 
cations now governing the freight traffic of the United 
States, and altho promulgated in varying forms, there is 
observed in each a constant tendency in the direction of 
uniformity. 

There is probably no branch of the railway service in 
which the advancement noted has resulted so beneficially 
tothe shipping public as that arising from the enlarge- 
ment and expansion of Freight Classifications, and it is the 
purpose of this article to look into the extent of the 
changes which have taken place in the existing classifica- 
tions, and to point out briefly what effect this develop- 
ment has had upon the freight charges to the public. 

The three classifications referred to as now governing 
throughout the United States are, the ‘‘ Official,” the 
“ Western,” and the “Southern”? The sections governed 
by each are as follows : 

For the “Official”: east of the Mississippi River and 
Chicago, and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

For the “ Western”: west of the Mississippi River and 
Chicago. 

For the ‘‘Southern”’’: south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers, and east of the Mississippi River. 

Prior to the date the Act to regulate commerce became 
effective—viz., April4th, 1887—there were numerous classi- 
fications in the territories described. A distinction was 
made between competitive and local traffic, as well as the 
traffic moving in opposite directions, and the laws of vari- 
ous States made necessary a separate classification for 
business passing between points in such States. The rates 
under these were found in many instances to be at. vari- 
ance with the requirements of the new national law, and 
avery general revision of classification and rates became 
necessary. The territory described as covered by the 
‘Official’? will be recogniz-d as the largest in point of 
tonnage and communities served. It has been stated that 
prior to April Ist, 1887, one hundred and thirty-one rail- 
roads within this territory had, to some extent, separate 
classifications. These grew up from local conditions, 
and were believed to be generally satisfactory to-both the 
carriers andthe public. In addition there were five asso- 
ciations of railroad companies, each having its own classi- 
fication, applicable mainly to through traffic, and in many 
instances to local traffic. 

Recognizing that the continuance of these separate clas- 
sifications would have made it impossible to conform to 
either the letter or spirit of the Act to regulate commerce, 
a consolidation was effected by the railroads, by which the 











classifications of the several associations, as well as the 
many local classifications, were brought together under 
what has since been known as the “ Official.”’ This classifi. 
cation, it is estimated, is now applied to over 50 percent. of 
the traffic of the United States. At about the same time 
the application of the ‘‘ Western’”’ was enlarged to absorb 
numerous local classifications west of the Mississippi 
River, and also throughout the South many local and 
State Classifications were made to conform to the “South. | 
ern.”’ 

In 1886 the classification applicable to traffic from At- 
lantic seaboard cities to Western competitive points pro- 
vided for about 1,000 descriptions of articles. The division 
of these as between carload and less-than-carload quanti- 
ties is strongly suggestive of the magnitude and character 
of the business at that time. For 85 per cent. of the num- 
ber of articles clas-ified no distinction in rating was made 
between less-than-carload and carload quantities; both 
forms of shipment were rated alike. and only 15 per cent, 
was given a lower rate when in carload amounts. While 
many articles provided with a classification for less.than- 
carload quantities only were often shipped by the carload, 
the failure on the part of the carriers to provide such com- 
modities with a distinct carload rate may be taken as indi- 
cating to some extent the commercial necessities of that 
period. 

The distribution among the several classes shows a pre- 
ponderance of assignment to the higher classes, 70 per 
cent. representing the proportion then in the first three 
classes, and 30 per cent. in the remaining or lower classes, 
The latter figure, it will be noticed, is double the propor- 
tion given the carload rating, from which it might be un- 
derstood that all of the carload classifications were charged 
the rates of the lower classes, This, however, was not the 
case, and many articles for which a carload provision was 
made were found in the higher classes. Few advantages 
are derived by shippers of carload quantities when no dis- 
tinction is made in the rate charged on accuunt of quan- 
tity. 

The Consolidated, or new ‘ Official’’ of April 1st, 1887, 
materially changed these conditions. Instead of 1,000 de- 
scriptions, 2,800 were now enumerated. Regarding the 
increase in the number of descriptions, it should be under- 
stood that this does not imply an addition of new com- 
modities solely, but that it is due mainly to extending 
the application to cover the different forms of packages of 
articles which are found already classified in some form or 
other under the classifications now absorbed. Wherever 
these extensions have been made it has been noticed that 
a lower Classification and consequently a lower rating has 
followed the one or more forms in which the articles af- 
fected are carried. New articles are continually being 
added, and the classifications are in other ways enlarged 
to provide a separate rating for each of the various forms 
in which articles may be offered for shipment. 

Of the 2,800 descriptions 55 per cent. covered less than 
carload shipments, and 45 per cent. received lower rates 
when in carload quantities. An increase of 30 per cent. is 
here shown in the number of descriptions of articles which 
received a carload rating. 

Under the new classification of April Ist, 1887, we also 
find the distribution among the classes to show an in- 
creasing proportion in the lower classes with a correspond- 
ing decline in the higher classes. These are the results of 
the first ‘‘ Official.”’ This issue was largely experimental, 
and it was not anticipated that the commerce of so large 
an area could at once be made to conform to the new con- 
ditions resulting from the consolidation of the widely 
differing classifications formerly in use. A pronounced 
opposition was manifested by shippers to the new order 
of affairs, and the carriers were immediately in receipt 
of numerous protests and applications for changes, and a 
revision of the classification at once followed, resulting in 
the publication, in July, 1887, of ‘‘ Official”? No. 2. Further 
revisions have been made necessary by the constantly 
changing conditions, and we have to day the eleventh edi- 
tion of this Classification, dated January 2d, 1893. Thisis 
undoubtedly the most elaborate classification ever made, 
and it is difficult to contemplate what further develop- 
ment may be made in this direction. The present issue 
contains a most complete list of the articles of commerce, 
enumerated in every form of package, and by it shippers 
may readily ascertain the class under which articles are 
rated, 

Five thousand six hundred and thirty-four descriptions 
are given in the present classification, or about double the 
number of the first issue. Of these, 2,100, or 38 per cent., 
are for shipments in quantitics less than carloads for 
which no lower rating is given when in carloads; 3,105, or 
5d per cent., are for shipments in less than carloads aod 
for which a lower rate is provided when in carloads ; 408, 
or 7 per cent., are exclusively carload classifications. 

All of these are distributed into six classes, 53 per cent. 
of the total appearing in the first three, and 47 per cent. in 
the lower classes. By these figures it is shown that the 
total number of items in the present classification exceed 
by 4,600 the number in the classifications applying from 
the seaboard in 1886, and also that the proportion classi- 
fied as less than carloads with some rating for carloads has 
decreased from 85 per cent. in the old to 38 per cent. in the 
new, while the proportion classified as less than carloads 
with a lower rating when in carloads has increased from 
15 per cent. in the old to 62 per cent. in the new. When an 
article is provided with a distinct carload classification 
the rate is invariable lower than when carried in less than 
carload quantities; therefore, when the number receiving 
a carload classification is increased such increase denotes 
reductions in the charges. 

No adequate presentation of these results can be made 
without reference to the rates of the respective classes. 
The priuciple competitive rates under which the traffic is 
carried from the seaboard to Western points have badl 
mained practically the same since 1886. The variation 
from classes higher than fourth class to lower classes of 
14 per cent., therefore, indicates a lowering in the rates 
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the articles represented by this proportion. This figure, 
however, does not include the changes from first to second 
class, second to third, or from third to fourth, of which 
there have beea many. The tendency downward is very 
fully present.d in the following comparison : 








1886. 1893. 
Total number of descriptions............. 1,000 5,600 
tion at 1st class Tic. 82s 228 
a et ed 2 tors re {6 
* “3d “ Be. lL 19 
sod “4th “ 5c. 8ls 10% 
” “ Sth “ 0c. 4 ts 23 bars 
> “ 6th “ 2c, 0 5 


(Rates used are from New York to Chicago.) 





More explicitly stated, in 1886 67 per cent., or 670 of the 
1,000 articles were charged 50 cents per hundred and higher ; 
in 1893 the actual number is shown to be bigoer, altho the 
proportion at the rates of the higher classes is very much 
less. The number in 1886 charged a rate of 35 cents per 
hundred and lower was only 330, or 33 per cent.; in 1893 it is 
seen that this number is increased to 2,630, or 47 per cent. 
Another form of comparison shows the average rate of all 
descriptions in 1886 as 63 cents against 48 cents in 1893, or a 
reduction of 15 cents per hundred pounds. 

‘| he changes in the proportions of traffic carried in the 
various classes is also iliustrative of the operation and ef- 
fect of the changes in the classification. For the purpose 
of presenting the resuits in this connectiou the business 
from New York toChicago may be taken us representative 
of the general movement from the East to the West. Pre- 
vious to 1886 no considerable number of articles were per- 
manently assigned to tne fitth and sixth classes; these 
classes then embraced only a few commodities which had 
been given a special rave. At that time the fourth-class 
rate was on the basis of 35 cents per hundred pounds, and 
the greater portion of the lower-class traffic was carried 
in thefourth class, Since 1887 we find the tonnage propor- 
tion of the fourth class very greatly reduced, aud a pro- 
bounced increase in the sixth class ; the rate of the latter 
is now permanently 25 cents. Over 40 per cent. of the total 
traffic is now carried at this rate, whereas prior to 1886 the 
proportion at the same rate was very much less. 

It has also been stated that 47 percent. of the descrip- 
tions1u the classification now applying westward from the 
seaboard is found in the fourth and lower classes. The 
toonage of these classes from New York is 60 per cent. of 
the total traffic, the greater portion of which now receives 
lower rates than in 1886. 

No attempt is now made to present detailed comparisons 
of the reductions of the numerous other classilications “ab- 
sorbed by the ‘‘ Official.”” The business from the seaboard 
to the West is almost entirely carried under that classifi- 
cation, and the results of the general comparisons of the 
classifications coveriug this business are to a large degree 
representative of the decline which has taken place 
througnouc the territory governed by the Olficial Classifi 
cation since 1886. ‘The fact should be emphasized that the 
chanyes in the rates here indicated are due solely to the 
lowering of the classification. Tnis will be understood 
when it is recalled that the rates proper between the sea 
board and the Mississippi River have not been materially 
changed. 

The “ Official’ Classification is also now applied to the 
local traflic of most of the carriers east of the Mississippi 
River, and not oaly have important reductions been effected 
by placing com wodities 1n lower classes than those to which 
they were formerly assigned, but the rates of the different 
classes of most of the roads in the territory described have 
been greatly reduced. 

The section served by the ‘‘ Western ”’ Classification ex- 
tends over a vast area of country west of the Mississippi 
River, and with the exceptiou of certain Pacific Coast 
traffic, is now generally applied to all freigut business 
throughout this section, and as at present arr»nged repre- 
sents a consolidation of many local classifications former- 
lyin use. The number of articles specifically provided for 
is not as great as found in the ** Official,”’ but it is noticed 
that the increase is nearly as large. Three thousand six 
hundred and fifty eight descriptious appear in the present 
“Western.” This 1s an increase of over two thousand 
since 1886. Fifty-five per cent. of the whole number are 
new provided with separate and lower rates when in car- 
loads, which is an increase of 15 per cent. since 1836. 

The tendency to lower classification is also observed in 
the distribut.en among the classes; the proportion in the 
higher classes is now much less than formerly, with corre- 
sponding addition to the lower classes. 

These figures show quite forcibly to what extent the 
“Western” is expanding, and that with this expansion 
articles are rapidly finding places in the lower classes. 

The “Southern” presents fewer changes of the character 
here described than either of the other classifications, yet 
the development in this respect is quite remarkable when 
the volume of business is taken into consideration. One 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-two descriptions are now 
given in the ‘Southern ” Classification, and of these 18 per 
cent. are provided with lower rates when in carload quan- 
tities than when shipped in less than carloads. 

An exhaustive presentation of a subject as important as 
this is impossible in the space here allotted to its consid- 
eration. In very general terms only has the extent of the 
development been shown, yet sufficient is given clearly to 
breseut the benefits which the public have derived from 
the consolidations which reduced the number of classifica- 
tions governing the freight traffic of this coun'ry to three, 
the subsequent enlargement of these to meet the demand 
of commercial development, and, what is most important, 
the lowering of freight charges resulting from each of 
these causes, 

The freight traffic of the entire country will doubtless in 
the near future be conducted under one or a uniform clas- 
sification. Pending the adoption of sucha classification 
further progress in the line here indicated may be expected 
in each of the principal classifications now in use. It may 

be reasonably expected that the charges for railway 
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transportation will keep pace with the constant tendency 
to lower values and prices observed for the great majority 
of articles of commerce, and freight classifications will be 
largely the medium through which such results will be ac- 
complished. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE RELATIONS OF TRACK TO TRAIN SERVICE. 


BY E. E, RUSSELL TRATMAN, 
AssOCcIaTE EDITOR OF ** ENGINEERING NEWS.” 


The steady growth of railway traffic and the tendency to 
increase in the weight and speed of trains, both in passen- 
ger and train service, make the importance of the relations 
between the track and the trains more and more apparent. 
The track is the first requirement for a train service, but 
when once it has been laid it is apt to be very generally 
considered, except by those directly connected with it, as 
something permanent and imperishable. The number of 
trains, aud the weight and speed of trains are increased 
with little regard to the capability of the track ; and it isa 
fact too well known to need discussion here that track im- 
provements are very much subordinated to train service, 
taking the railway system as a whole. It is certainly true 
that the increase in traffic is leading to an extensive im- 
provement of track; but this is by no means universal, 
and in many cases the increased traffic has been put on 
and then found to damage the weak track so as to make 
repair or reconstruction inevitable, The tendency to lib- 
eral expenditures for heavy and elaborate cars and to 
parsimony and delay in track improvements was shown in 
a paper on ‘' The Improvement of Railway Track,’’ read by 
me before the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1889; 
and I believe the remarks therein made are as appropriate 
now as they were then. 

The American traveling public has long been used to 
luxurious accommodation in the way of handsomely ap- 
pointed and completely equipped parlor, sleeping and din- 
ing cars, and passenger departments have vied with each 
other in providing and advertising such accommodation. 
The same public is also now becoming more and more 
accustomed to high speeds, and the express train traffic is 
increasing. A ‘Vestibule Limited,’’** Fast Mail,” 
“Flyer,” or ‘‘ Day Express,” is taken quite as a matter of 
course, and at the head of this class of train is the cele- 
brated ‘“‘Empire State Express,” the fastest train and 
fastest long distance train in the world; but for length 
of run this isto be rivaled by the ‘‘ Exposition Flyer,” 
making the run between New York and Chicago in twenty 
hours. Besides these there are the numerous “ cannon- 
ball” and ‘lightning ’’ expresses of more local fame, which 
may be ranked as second class, but which are often heavy 
trains and run at high speeds, especially in making up 
time. 

The trains of the first class may be assumed to run, in 
the main (tho by no means invariably), over roads of ex- 
cellent, good or fair construction, and, therefore, reasona- 
bly qualified to carry such traffic, altho the track is proba- 
bly not much considered in arranging the train service. 
The trains of the second class, however, are in many cases 
run over roads which are by no means suited for such 
traffic, having an inferior track and not being well 
equipped in regard to double or side track, switches, sig- 
nals, crossings, etc., to provide reasonable safety for these 
high-speed trains. Frequent accidents, therefore, happen 
through inability to keep other trains out of the way of the 
express, either by lack of facilities or the common cause of 
disobedience and disregard of train orders by men who 
think they can reach the next passing-place before the 
express, and are too often mistaken in their calculations. 
These expresses are often unpunctual through being de- 
layed, the regular traffic not allowing of a straight, fast 
run; and enginemen are liable then to run at very much 
more than schedule speed in order to make up time, thus 
throwing still more strain on the track ; and this unpunc- 
tuality tempts the crews of other trains to make chance 
runs in defiance of train orders. 

In England the Board of Trade has adopted certain 
standards of construction, and requires all work to be in 
accordance with them, the standards applying equally to 
main lines and insignificant lines. This imposes upon 
the railways an evormous expense, which is very detri- 
mental to their financial returns, and on the secondary 
lines is often out of all proportion to the traffic. This is 
done in the interests of the public, and, laying aside the 
question of expediency, it may be said that yreat care is 
taken to insure safety in operation. Inthe United States 
there is no such control of the railways (tho a certain 
amount of Government regulation seems certainly to be 
desirable for many reasons), and while some of the lines 
which have attained the dignity of trunk lines, have im- 
proved their roads and tracks by reducing grades and 
curves, adding new tracks, laying heavier rails and put- 
tingin signal plant, etc., yet, on the whole, the track is 
comparatively neglected, the passenger-train service being 
the first consideration, and being developed far beyond 
thetrack improvements. Itis probable that the fluctuat- 
ing values of railways, due to the dangerous and uncon- 
trolled manipulation of railway securities by stock ex- 
change methods, are largely responsible for this state of 
affairs, money being sunk io stock speculations instead of 
spent upon the improvement of the pruperty. »In England, 
again, fast trains have the advantage of a clear, open 
line, double track or sometimes with four tracks (as on a 
few lines in this country), fenced in, free from level cross- 
ings of railways or highways, having strong and substan- 
tial structures, and the trains are run under the protection 
of the absolute block system. In the United States the fast 
trains are often run over single-track roads, and are serious- 
ly hampered by the necessity of avoiding other trains (as 
already noted), and by haviug to slow up for railway cross- 
ings, trestles, old bridges etc., while except on a few lines, 
which have adupted the block system to a greater or less 








extent, they are run by the train-dispatcher system, which 
is not efficient for the safe handling of such traffie, 
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The track of many American trunk lines is fully as good 
as standard English track, except in the one important 
point of the rail fastenings. The rails are heavy and well 
made, laid on an ample number of first-class ties (often 
with steel tie-plates between rails and ties) in good bullast; 
but they are secured to the ties by spikes which are noth- 
ing more than large nails. The ordinary rough track spike 
is a disgrace toa main track; it tears and crushes the fibers 
of the wood so barbarously that its hold is but slight, and 
tho improved spikes with smooth sides and clean, sharp 
edges and points are used to some extent, and get a better 
hold on the wood, yet the spike, in itself, is not a sufficient 
fastening for rails which are to carry heavy trains at high 
speed. This is the weak spot of much of our best track, 
for even on such tracks it is common to see loose spikes, 
forced outward or pulled upward by the movement of the 
rail. Newly driven spikes iu ordinary ties have a tolerably 
firm hold, but it is rapidly reduced by the constant vibra- 
tion and working of the rail under traffic. 

Rails should be heavy and of good quality, for experi- 
ence has shown that itis better ecouomy to pay a high 
price for a good rail than a low price for an inferior 
rail which will not only make a worse track by 
its wear, and give less service, but will lead to all 
the expense and inconvenience of increased maintenance 
and more frequent renewals. The sume applies to the 
track geuerally, for the more substantial and permanent 
the track, and the less it isdisturbed for renewals, repairs, 
surfacing, etc., the better it is for the traflicin regard to 
operating expenses, comfort and safety. The rail fasten- 
ings should be of a type giving a positive hold on the tie and 
not merely the negative bold of the large nail called a spike. 
The rail joint is probably a grievance on every railway. 
The number of devices is legion, but the joints that will 
efficiently support the rail ends and prevent cutting out of 
the rails are very few. The ties must be of good quality 
and dimensions, and if treated by preservative proctsses 
and protected by metal tie-plates to prevent wear at the 
rail seats, so much the better for the traffic. Frogs and 
switches should be of good design and strong construction, 
well laid and well looked after. Switches and track cross- 
ings should be protected with interlocked distant signals, 
even if the block system is not in force on the open lime. 
The unprotected switch is one of the greatest daugers to 
traffic. Periodically a trainman leaves a switch open after 
his train has run on to the side track, and the engineman 
of the fast train sees it too late to avert acollision. In this 
connection it must be considered how far it is safe to run 
express trains without the protection of signals or the 
block system. 

Railway companies, iacluding more especially the di-- 
rectors and the higher officers of the financial depart- 
ments, very generally fail to recognize the importance of 
the track, and to realize the economy of proper mainte- 
nance of track and road. Not only are renewals delayed, 
old structures patched up and repatched, and safety equip- 
ment dispensed with, but track forces are reduced and 
their wages keptdown. There is a strong and widespread 
sentiment of discontent amony section men and foremen 
at the lack of remuneration and encouragement; and it is 
hard to keep a permanent gang, except oa roads where a 
more enlightened system is in force than that of consider- 
ing any tramp or laborer as good enough for track work. 
The trackmen’s work is little regarded; yet if these men 
relaxed their vigilance or failed in their duty, not all the 
skill and faithfulness of the enginemen and train crews, 
or the elaborate equipment of the trains, could give 
a satisfactory train service or prevent accidents. A 
little inattention to a weak spot in the track, a neglect 
ed loose joint, a defective switch or frog, an overlooked 
broken rail, or spikes not properly redriven, and the 
‘lightning express’’ goes into the ditch with more or iess 
disastrous results, and involving more or less expenditure 
for damages, repairs and compensation. Trackmen who 
understand their work are valuable, and the railways 
should endeavor to retain their services by encouragement 
in the line of promotion. Unskilled laborers may be em- 
ployed from time to time for extra work; but it is as false 
economy to have a constantly changing gang of green 
section men as it would be to follow the same practice 
with enginemen, train men or machinists. These green 
section men will use more time and material in doing 
bad work than experienced men wili use in doing good 
work. And yet, perhaps, the road which is thus 
foolishly saving cents in track work and giving its track- 
men just cause for complaint, is syeu ling dvliars on ele- 
gant palace curs, increasing train speeds and advertising 
its fast trains and elegant equipment, ignoring the de- 
structive effect of such service on a weak and insulficient- 
ly maintained track. 

I may here nove two examples which illustrate the force 
of the foregoing remarks. La the ticstcase, the track was 
of fairly good sixty-oound rails laid on ties so rotten taat 
theends were almost rotted away and the spikes were so 
loose that maay of them could be pulled out by hand, 
while the ballast was a very dirty gravel, loose and un- 
cared for. Yet heavy express trains, with ponderous 
engines and dining and sleeping cars, ran daily 
over that track at pretty good speed. [n the second case 
a line carrying a heavy summer tourist traffic in sleeping 
aod parlor cars, had its track in condition worse than that 
of an ordinary country freight side track. The rails were 
worn to the last degree, loosely spiked to irregularly spaced 
ties of inferior quality, and spliced by short fisnplates, 
with many of the splice bolts missing. An instadce of a 
type of accident which gives a bad name to American 
track and railways was the derailment of the “F. F. V.” 
express on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, near White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on December 23th, 1889. It was 
asplendid and elaborately equipped train (whose attrac- 
tions were widely advertised), consisting of a mail and ex- 
press car, day car, din og car and two Pullman sleeping 
cars, hauled by aten-wheelengine. The train was wrecked 





by a broken rail on a track laid with fifty-eight-pound rails 
insecurely spiked to ties of poor quality. New seventy 
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pound rails were gradually replacing the lighter ones. Ten 
persons were killed and thirteea injured. At the present. 
time I know of a road running regular fast trains of eight 
cars (sleeping, dining and mail cars) weighing, with engine 
and tender, about 425 tons, over track laid with sixty-pound 
rails. It is true that the track is being gradually relaid 
with seventy-pound rails, but meanwhile this heavy traffic 
is running, and has been running, over the light track. 
"But the track is only one side of the question. Now let 
us look on the other side, namely that which relates to the 
trains. In this country there is no such large proportion 
of light fast trains as in England, and the express 
trains are very generally heavy and composed of heavy 
cars, especially the long-distance trains. In the proportion 
of dead loud to live load—that is to say in the proportion 
of the number and weight of passengers (the paying or 
live load) to the weight of the empty traim (or dead load) 
which has to be hauled at the company’s expense—we find 
the two extremes in England and the United States. In 
this country the extreme of dead load is reached and often 
carried to excess, in “‘ palace’’ cars especially, in order to 
secure comfort, steadiness and noiselessness, while in 
England the extreme of live load, or carrying capacity, is 
reached, and often carried to excess at the expense of the 
comfort of the passengers, making a crowded, noisy and 
rough-riding car. American sleeping cars are about 70 feet 
long, accommodate 26 to 30 persons, and weigh about 85,000 
to 100,000 pounds, while dining cars weigh about 80,000 
pounds, 

The fastest trains on the Great Northern Railway, of 
England, between Manchester and London, 203 miles, cun- 
sist of five six-wheel cars and weigh about 168,000 pounds ; 
they are drawn partly by engines weighing 103,040 pounds, 
with 71,792 pounds on four large driving wheels. The Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway runs between the same 
places (183!¢ miles) trains of ten cars weighing 291,200 
pounds, with an engine of about 88,000 pounds with 73,000 
pounds on four driving wheels. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway has a number of fast trains on fifty-mile 


runs, made up of ten cars and weighing about 325,000 


pounds, hauled by engines of 98,560 pounds with 69,440 
pounds on four driving wheels. The heaviest expresses on 
the Great Northern Railway average sixteen cars, or 537,- 
000 pounds in summer, and twelve cars, or 403,200 pounds 
in winter. These are hauled by engines of 101,136 pounds, 

ith 38,080 pounds on a single pair of eight-feet driving 
wheels, and having a tender weighing 74,704 pounds. One of 
the heaviest English express trains, weighing 500,736 
pounds, attained a speed equivalent to eighty-six miles per 
hour; it was drawn by an engine of 104,552 pounds, with 
89,760 pounds on a single pair of driving wheels, and having 
a tender of 89,712 pounds. — 

Two of the best examples of light high-speed American 
trains are the Empire State Express, between New York 
and Buffaio, 440 miles, and the Blue Line Express, between 
New York and Washington, 230 miles. The first has four 
cars, weighing 362,000 pounds, and is hauled by an enginé 
weighing 124,000 pounds (84,000 pounds on the driving 
wheels) and having a tender weighing 80,000 pounds. The 
second is made up of four cars, weighing about 294,000 
pounds, and is hauled by an engine weighing 123,800 
pounds (88,400 pounds on four driving wheels) and having 
a tender weighing 82,000 pounds. These trains regularly 
attain speeds of 60 to 75 miles per hour, and have records 
of single miles run at rates of 102 and 97 miles per hour 
respectively. But a large number of regular express trains 
are of weights not thought of for fast running in England. 
The following brief list will give some idea of these, the 
weights varying according to the number of héavy sleep- 
ing cars or lighter day cars; all are hauled by engines 
of 176,000 to 200,000 pounds (including tenders), with four 
driving wheels, and make speeds of 45 to 60 miles per hour 
(train No, 1 even 73 miles per hour) in regular service. 





Weight of | Weight 
RAILWAY. |e- of Weight of Cars,|Eng. and Tend.,|of Trelne, 
Jars. 











Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. 
1. N. Y. Cent’! 2 950,800 200,000 1,150,800 
» - 8 719,000 200,000 1,150,000 
3. Penns’lv'nia 9 640,606 176,000 $16,606 
4. - ll $64,500 171,650 1,086,150 
...* 12 618,260 176,000 794,260 


I have preferred to take actual examples rather than 
average train-loads, as averages are apt to be very mis- 
leading, while engines hauling the average train-load must, 
in this country, be capable of hauling the maximum train- 
load when traflic requires it. 

The weight of cars of fast trains has an effect upon the 

track, yet heavy sleeping cars are run over all sorts of 
roads, and are no doubt responsible for many of the acci- 
dents by derailment. Such cars, too, are expensive to haul, 
and are very heavy in proportion to the number of passen- 
gers. That the Empire State Express has proved a re- 
munerative train is probably due to a considerable extent 
to the fact that it is composed of day cars. For the same 
reason the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, in 
providing for the excursion traffic to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition will pay special attention to places within 
about 400 miles of Chicago, so that the traffic can be han- 
died by trains of day cars, which carry more passengers 
and weigh less than trains of sleeping cars. On some 
trains parlor cars are attached, which ‘usually have but 
few passengers, and by the use of handsome, clean and 
well-appointed day cars, with lavatory and other accom- 
modations (as already in service on some roads) the heavy, 
expensive parlor or drawing room car may be dispensed 
with without detriment to the train service and with 
economy in operating expenses. The profusion of mirrors, 
carving and ornament (often inartistic and unpleasing) in 
many palace cars involves unnecessary and unreasonable 
expense. Handsome and attractive cars of lighter weight, 
equally comfortable and more serviceable, can be built at 
much less cost than such palace cars, and effect economy 
in another item of operating expenses. 

Freight traffic is also becoming.more severe upon weak 
tracks, as car-loads, train-loads and speed are increasing. 
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In, fact, the introduction of air brakes and automatic 


couplers on freight cars (particularly those for coal, fruit, 
stock, and other special classes of freight), enables the 
trains to be run at speeds as high as those of pas- 
senger trains. The standard freight trains for mogul en- 
gines on the New York Central Railroad consist of fifty- 
five loaded cars, and freight-train loads of 25 to 35 cars 
of 40,000 to 60,000 pounds carrying capacity are very general 
on all important lines, and on roads with tracks of very 
inferior quality. 

In conclusion it may be said that, taking the railways as 
a whole, and allowing for the excellent condition of a 
small number of the most important lines, there is a dan- 
gerous discrepancy between track and train loads, and 
that there should be a wider recognition of the relations 
they bear to each other. 

NEW YOx«k CITY, 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ENGINEERS, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE RAILROADS. 


BY ‘* NAT” SAWYER, 
LocoMOTIVE ENGINEER ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 








The Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was instituted at Detroit, Mich., August 17th, 
1863, its name at that time being “ he Brotherhood of the 
Footboard.” (The ‘‘ footboard” is the platform upon 
which the engineer and fireman of a locomotive stand.) 
The Order was reorganized at Indianapolis, Ind., August 
17th, 1864, as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
There Are about 30,000 members of the Order. 

No person can become a member of the Brotherhood un- 
less he is a white man, is twenty-one years of age, can 
read and write, is a man of good moral character, of tem- 
perate habits, is alocomotive engineer in good standing, 
and in active service as such when proposed. He must 
also have had at least one year’s experience as an engineer. 
Each division of the Order is to be the judge of what con- 
stitutes one year’s experience. 

One peculiar and stringent rule of the Brotherhood is 
that none of its members are allowed to join any other 
labor organization under penalty of expulsion. If a pro- 
posed member does belong to any other labor organiza- 
tion, he may be balloted for; but, if elected, he cannot be 
initiated until satistactory evidence is shown that he has 
withdrawn from such organization. No candidate can 
be initiated while there is a strike on the road on which 
he is employed. 

The influence or sympathy of the Brotherhood, as a body, 
is not allowed to be enlisted or used in favor of any polit- 
ical or religious organization whatever, and political or re- 
ligious discussions are not permitted at any of the meet- 
ings. 

Ifa brother has conducted himself in a manner unbe- 
coming a man, and which may be calculated to bring dis- 
grace upon the Brotherhood, or is guilty of drunkenness, 
or keeping a saloon where intoxicating liquors are sold, or 
is engaged in the traffic of intoxicating liquors, or joins a 
secret detective organization, a committee is appointed to 
examine the charges, and, if they are found true, he is ex- 
pelled. He is also subject to the same penalty if he neg- 
lects his duty, or injures the property of his employer, or 
endangers the lives of persons willfully, while under the 
influence of liquor, or otherwise. 

During the last month, for instance, according to the 
official record, members were expelled from the order for 
the following causes: non-payment of dues and assess- 
ments, intoxication, unbecoming conduct, violating 
obligations, keeping saloon, deserting family, ‘‘ dead beat,’’ 
defrauding Division, defrauding a Brother, etc. 

Each member is provided with a traveling card, by which 
his identity can be established in other Divisions than his 
own; but he is not allowed to use it for commercial pur- 
poses, under penalty of expulsion. 

In case of the death of a Brother in good standing a 
committee is appointed to inquire into the pecuniary con- 
dition of the family of thedeceased. Should the commit- 
tee report that they are in want of assistance, it is made 
the duty of every member of the Division to see that they 
are assisted by all honorable means; that the children, if 
there be any, are not allowed to suffer or be neglected, and 
the members extend over them their protection and care so 
long as they may stand in need of it. The widow is assisted 
in every way which may be deemed proper. It is made the 
duty of each member of the Division to use every effort, 
consistent with the rules of propriety, to prevent her from 
coming to destitution or disgrace ; they must treat her 
with respect and consideration so long as she may prove 
herself worthy. 

It is not generally known that the Brotherhood hasa 
special funeral service of its own, which takes place at the 
grave. Itmay be interesting to reproduce the opening re- 
marks, read by the chaplain or chief engineer : 


“ Againare we assembled, in accordance with an established 
custom of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, to pay the 
last sad tribute of respect and esteem to the memory of our 
brother, who, when in health and strength, deemed it not only a 
duty but a privilege to contribute whatever he possessed of influ- 
ence, of talent or of strength to the elevation of the character 
and standing of the profession to which he had devoted the best 
years of his life, and who always remembered that while his first 
obligation was to God and those whom, in his infinite mercy, had 
been made dependent upon him, a no less binding obligation made 
it his duty to seek to elevate and purify the organization of which 
he was an honored member.” 


_ Theclosing prayer in the services is as follows : 


“Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven ; give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we. for- 
give our debtors; lead us not into temptation, but deliver usfrom 
evil, 

* And we further ask Thee to let Thy special blessing rest upon 
the relatives of our deceased Brother; comfort them, we pray 
Thee, in this hour of affliction; may they not mourn as those 
without hope. 

**May the blessing of Heaven rest upon us, and the cement of 











byotherly love wnite us together while here on earth, so that whe n 
we are called by death’s relentless hand, we may be found 
worthy tobe admitted into Thy kingdom above. Amen. 

** Response.—So mote it be.” 

A strong feature of the Brotherhood is an iasurance 
system. Policies are issued for $1,500, $3,000 and $4,000, 
The loss of a leg, an arm, ora total loss of sight entitles 
the holder of the policy to the full amount of his insur- 
ance. There is also a widows’ and orphans’ fund, the dona- 
tions for which at the last convention amounted to $16,000. 
There is also in the Brotherhood a regularly organized 
lodge of ladies who render valuable assistance in case of 
sickness or distress in the families of deceased members, 

The Journal of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, published at Cleveland,O., is the official organ of the 
Brotherhood. It is a magazine of about one hundred 
pages of the standard size, and is issued monthly. It con- 
tains a list of the general and local officers of the Brother- 
hood, scientific articles in regard to locomotives, railway 
law, correspondence on engineering and labor matters of 
current interest, a story, poemsand sketches for the benefit 
of tbe lady readers, and personal items about members 
of the order who are expelled, suspended, reinstated or 
have withdrawn from membership. 

In regard to the policy of the order, I believe there is 
a general desire on the part of engineers to foster a spirit 
of good feeling toward the railroad companies; in fact, it 
is to their interest so todo. Of course there are radicals 
in every organization, men who are never satisfied with 
any course of action, but the conservatives far outnumber 
the radicals and dictate the policy that is to be pursued, 
P. M. Arthur, the Grand Chief of the Brotherhood, is a 
conservative man, so is Mr. Sargent, of the Firemen’s 
Brotherhood. Personally, 1 have always been a conserva- 
tive, and I think the conservative element will always pre- 
vail in the Brotherhood. We believe that, as a rule, the 
railroad companies treat us fairly, especially the large 
trunk lines; but the smaller roads are sometimes open to 
criticism. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has less trouble 
than has any other labor organization with its employés, 
One reason is because any agreement the men make with 
the company they carry out to the letter. Our organiza- 
tion can be depended upon to live up to its promises. The 
railroad companies have found this out, and the conse- 
quence is that, generally speaking, it has fostered a spirit 
of good feeling between the organization and the compa- 
nies. 

And I believe that the railroad companies look at the 
question of their relation to their employés in the same 
way ; that they really want to foster good feeling, and de- 
sire to pay the men fair living wages. This is especially 
the case on the New York Central. The men on this road 
have no better friends than the three principal executive 
officers, H. Walter Webb, the Third Vice President ; John 
M. Toucey, the General Manager ; and William Buchanan, 
the Superintendent of Power and Rolling Stock. The fa- 
mous strike on the New York Central in 1890 was not won 
by the railroad as such ; it was won on the personality of 
these officers I have named. The engineers desired to 
show their gratitude for the many acts of kindness they 
had received from them in the past, and they stood by the 
company. . 

The subjects in dispute between a railroad company and 
the Brotherhood generally refer to long hours on duty and 
under payment for overtime. We will say that twelve 
hours constitute a day’s work. For any work over that 
time the engineer wants thirty-five cents an hour. This 
demand is conceded on large roads like the New York 
Central, but some of the smaller roads refuse to pay the 
extra charge. 

Generally, throughout the country, the regular hours of 
labor are calculated to be ten hours; but for two hours 
overtime (making twelve hours in all), the men will re- 
ceive thirty-five cents an hour if they are laid off at a ter- 
minal point; é.e., if they‘are not able to get back to the 
starting point with their train. 

After a man is promoted to run an engine he receives, 
during the first year, $2.50 a day, and a pro rata mileage of 
2144 centsa mile. The second year he receives $3 a day, 
with a pro rata of three cents, over one bundred miles, 
The third year he is paid $3.50 a day and a pro rata of 34 
cents for all over one hundred miles, 

On a road where there isa good freight business the men 
will make about $125 a month on that kind of traffic. The 
engineers running passenger trains will average about $140 
a month. But the engineer who runs the fast express 
train to Chicago will receive no more than the one who 
runs a slow train. As a matter of fact, the engineer who 
runs the Chicago express has the easiest job, because he is 
bound to have a clear road on which to run his train. 

A strike is ordered on a railroad in this way: There has 
been a disagreement between some engiueers and the com- 
pany. We will say that the local committee of the Broth- 
erhood of the Hudson River Division, another on the Mid- 
dle Division, and another on the Western Division have 
failed in their efforts to bring about an agreement. They 
then notify the General Committee of the Brotherhood, 
which is called together and which consults with the high- 
est official of the road. If, after a conference, they fail to 
come to an understanding, the Grand Chief of the Broth- 
erhood is sent for. His first question is ° Have you ex 
hausted all your efforts ?” If the answer is ** Nu,’ he tele- 
graphs back that he will not come; the committee must 
continue in the work. If they have exhausted all their 
efforts he comes. If, then, he gives the men permission to 
strike they can strike, and the Brotherhood supports the 
strike. But if he does not give them permission and they 
strike, they not only have no assistance from the Brother- 
hood, but are liable to be expelled for the action they have 
taken. 

But I will say here that, as a rule if, in the case of a dis- 
agreement between a railroad company and the men, the 
men go the right way to work they can nearly always ob- 
tain their demands. I was chairman of the local com- 
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mittee on the New York Central for a good many years. 
I have often seen the demands of the men granted when 
they have been presented in the proper way. 

I am asked to express my opinion in regard to the Toledo 
and Ann Arbor strike in the West, out of which has grown 
an important legal question, which is to be adjudicated 
upon by the United States Supreme Court. People have 
geen so much in the newspapers about the legal proceed- 
ings growing out of the trouble that they are apt to lose 
sight of the original cause of disagreement. As usual it 
was about the question of wages. The men on the freight 
trains were paid from $3 to $3.60 per one hundred 
miles, fourteen hours constituting a day’s work. The 
$3.60 pay was for what are called large compound, no-deck, 
consolidated mogul engines, and the men asked for this 
class, $3.70. In the passenger service the men were paid 
$2.45 per 100 miles. They were willing to meet their offi- 
cials in this whole schedule for three cents a mile on pas- 
senger and $3.50 per 100 miles on freight. No first-class 
railroad ia Michigan pays less than $3.50 for freight and 
passenger service. The engineers would have waived the 
point for extra compensation for the large no-deck moguls, 
if they had been met in the spirit of fairness, and would 
have cheerfully accepted an honorable compromise rather 
than struck ; but the General Manager would not listen to 
a compromise or make the slightest concessions, nor would 
he modify an order recently issued that overtime would 
not be paid engineers and firemen until after twenty-one 
hours continuous service. The general treatment of the 
men had been very bad. Obnoxious bulletins were con- 
stantly being issued. One of these required the men to 
eoal their engines after the trip was made, and no excuse 
was taken even tho they had been on duty the twenty-one 
hours demanded by the company. 

A boycott grew out of this trouble with the Ann Arbor 
railroad. This boycott rule was passed by the Brotherhood, 
I think, in 1888. It provided that wherever there was a 
strike on a road the men would refuse to haul the freight cars 
of aconnecting road,when the cars of the road with which 
they had trouble were attached to the trains of said road. 
It is allowable to haul passenger trains but not freight 
trains. I think that rule is wrong, and I believe Mr. Arthur 
isofthesame opinion. Ido not think that the boycott should 
ever have been introduced in this country. It has no busi- 
ness here, and itis a wrong method. It has been said that 
Mr. Arthur has made the remark: ‘‘Take away the privi- 
lege of the boycott from organized labor and its fight 
against capital will be futile.” Ido not think Mr. Arthur 
made that remark, and I base my judgment on the fact* 
that I not only know him very well, but I have been 
officially associated with him in the Brotherhood for many 
years. In the Ann Arbor case, if the officers of the road 
had treated the men in a fair spirit there would have been 
no trouble. 

My opinion is that the men can gain more by arbitration 
than by the use of the stringent measures some of the 
more radical members of the order are inclined to adopt. 
The decision of Judge Ricks in the Ann Anbor case is 
what I expected it would be. I have told our members 
that some day they would come in conflict with the Iuter- 
state Commerce Law. The final decision of the United 
States Supreme Court will determine the rights of labor 
organizations as they are affected by this law. Of course 
many of our men do not like the decision of Judge Ricks, 
because they believe it prevents them from enforcing their 
demand. The whole trouble is about the boycott. Ido 
not think that belongs to this country ; it belongs, if any- 
where, on the other side of the Atlantic. I do not believe 
in transplanting the isms of European workingmen, 
anarchists, etc., into this country. I think we can take 
care of the interests of our workingmen without borrow- 
ing methods froin the other side. 

In the great Missouri Pacific strike in 1886, Grand Chief 
Engineer Arthur, of our Brotherhood, was denounced by 
Martin Irons, the leader of the movement, because the 
Brotherhood would not sanction what he had done. Irons 
endeavored to intimidate the men into joining the Knigh s 
of Labor, and so help the Knights in their strike. But Mr. 
Arthur went to St. Louis and told the men that they must 
obey the laws, which meant, substantially, that they 
should mind their own business and let other people’s 
alone. 

Irons then claimed that the Brotherhood did not sanc- 
tion the stand Arthur had taken. Soon after this time 
our organization held a unicn meeting at Scranton. I 
have been a member of the executive committee for a, good 
many years, and bave always been an admirer of the Grand 

Chief. On that occasion I offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously, was published in our 
official journal, and by newspapers generally throughout 
the country : 

“Resolved, That we, 1s the representatives of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, assembled in union meeting in the city 
of Scranton, Penn., Sunday, September 6th, 1886, do at this time 
express to our Grand Chief Engineer, P. M. Arthur, our strong 
and decided approval of his actions in the recent labor troubles 
in the Northwest and Southwest, and we say to him: *Continue 
in the fight as you have in the past, as every act of yours has 
gue entire satisfaction to every loyal member of this Brother- 

» Tegardless of the statements of the labor demagogs to 
the contrary—viz., that your action did not meet the approval of 
the Brotherhood. The entire Brotherhood, we say, is adhering 

t» the agreements with your several companies. Garry out the 

compact. to the letter, and if the agreement is broken let it not be 

said you were the first to break it. 
o your duty, regardless of the intimidations and threats 


of any organizations in existence, and remembering our motto, 
We amalgamate with none.’” 


When it is asked, How will the men enforce their de- 
mands in the future ? it must be remembered that the large 
railroad companies have never yet said, absolutely, that 
they would not make any concessions to the zen. As I 
have already said, if men go about it in the — sa to 
secure their demands, if they have the right kind of leaders 
pede a the matter each time, they cannot help but gain 

pg. 

It isasked, ‘What will the Brotherhood doin case the 
decision of Judge Ricks is sustained ?”” The public may 
rest assured that the Brotherhood will stand by the laws 
of the land and obey them to the letter. It must be under- 
rtood that they are not going to incite a conflict between 


ago, Mr. Arthur said ; “This Brotherhood will not violate 
any law of this country.” 


New York City. 








Sine Artor 


CONCERNING OUR PUBLIC WORKS OF SCULP- 
TURE, 


je 


BY W. W. SPOONER, 


How many of the statues, monuments and memorials in 
the parks and other public places of New York are worth 
the ground upon which they rest? In how many cases 
would it be in any wise unfitting, so far as the interests of 
art are concerned, to substitute trees, flower beds and 
drinking fountains for these works? If a commission of 
experts (experts as understood by the best artists) should 
be appointed, with instructions to inspect all our sculp- 
tural and monumental objects and report upon them with 
careful regard for the interests of good taste, but at the 
same time with a forbearing disposition toward every- 
thing marked by tolerable merit, how many would escape 
the sheriff’s hammer and the melting-pot ? 

Nothing compensating goes with or can be derived from 
a bad statue. Of course, when the populace of a town or 
small city, after long agitation, and with honorable pride 
and public spirit, rear a particularly execrable soldiers’ 
monument, or an especially hideous effigy to the memory 
of some distinguished citizen, the work stands for and rep- 
resents a respectable local sentiment and generosity. So is 
every public work of sculpture representative in a peculiar 
and permanently interesting sense of the community and 
of the community’s dignity and associations. But it is 
not the sculpture itself that gives the memorial this local 
representative value. Those who take pride in the memo- 
rial as a memorMil, do so simply because of the fact of its 
existence. The quality of the sculptor’s work is some- 
thing apart; and if that work is bad, how shall any one 
speak leniently of it ? What good does it do, or can it ever 
do ? Sculpture must be excellent to be worth anything to 
any part of the public. For it is not in the nature of 
sculpture to appeal necessarily, and, aside from its real 
merits, to uncultivated perceptions. It is not conceivable 
that the sculpture of the Seward statuein Madison Square 
ever excited a pleasurable sensation in any one of the mil- 
lions of people who have stopped to look at it. The fact 
that a statue of Seward is there pleases the observer in- 
stantly ; for it testifies that the community has not been 
forgetful of the memory of a great man. But the execu: 
tion of the statue interests nobody, and never will interest 
anybody, if it stands until the end of time. 

Why cannot the sensible American public begin to real- 
ize that in lavishing its money for statues and memorials 
it ought to look somewhat into the conditions for obtain- 
ing good results? Surely any intelligent public ought to 
be qualified for having two consecutive purposes in the 
pursuance of any object; and just two consecutive pur- 
poses are necessarily involved in any monument. building 
project—first, to put up a structure, and second, to put up 
a creditable structure. And why should anything stand 
in the way of clear thinking in relation to what is credit- 
able in the execution of such an enterprise? It is plain 
that an enterprise in the sculptor’s art should be pro- 
nounced in theend good or bad, according to the standards 
of judgment held by discriminating critics of sculpture 
(which means the refined community at large), and accord- 
ing to no other standards whatever. There is no disput- 
ing this; it is easily and immediately understandable ; 
yet the recognition of it is discouragingly infrequent and 
feeble in quarters where responsibility rests. 

The trouble is that the representative men who have 
charge of projects rely altogether too much upon self- 
confidence. This is not surprising. The average repre- 
sentative man, finding himself responsible, or responsible 
in part for the judicious expenditure of funds raised to 
erect a public statue or monument, does not discriminate 
as to the limitations of his own capabilities of judgment. 
He does not doubt his ability to judge accurately of the 
merits of competing sculptors, It does not occur to him 
that he never in his life has taken a real amateur interest 
in the five arts, that he knows absolutely nothing about 
the reputations and work of any: f our American sculp- 
tors. He does not stop to think how he would reply if 
requested by a friend to attend an art sale, and purchase 
some statuary for that friend’s private residence ; that, as 
a conscientious and self-respecting man, he would cer- 
tainly answer that he had not sufficient special knowledge 
or taste to justify his acceptance of the commission. He 
regards his trust as an ordinary public trust, appropri- 
ately conferred upon him in the interests of a public work, 
which interests, in their essential details, he believes he is 
fully qualified to attend to by virtue of his business expe- 
rience and general good sense. 

To this disposition the wretchedness of the sculpture in 
public places, not only in New York but also in Washing- 
ton and every other city of the country, is attributable. 
Our statues and monuments are built either with funds 
appropriated by the Legislatures or Congress or other pub- 
lic bodies, or with money subscribed by citizens, organiza- 
tions or societies. These public funds or subscriptions are 
intrusted to boards of officials or to select committees 
which have full power tv carry out the works in question. 
Such a board or committee, composed of representative 
men but not of men acquainted with sculpture, may, as a 
rule, be trusted to handle the money properly ; but how 
can wisdom be expected of it in the selection of a sculptor ? 
Yet there is no check upon its liberty; there are no laws 
or regulations and not even any established customs by 
which its procedure in choosing the sculptor is to be 

shaped ; and if the resulting work of sculpture proves ta 
be the very worst possible the public is expected to accept 
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Sanitary. 
MODERN MESMERISM EXPOSED. 


Mr. ERNEST HART—one of those clear-headed English- 

men who does hate to see a humbug uncrushed—was in 

Paris lately and read in the daily press that Dr. Luys, of 

La Charité Hospital had obtained such a development of 
hypnotic suggestion as to accomplish a transference of 
sensibility to inanimate objects. For instance, a person in 

the hypnotic state would receive a suggestion that a glass 
of water was a part of himself and was capable of sensa- 
tion. Then the glass would be taken out of his sight, and 

when the contained water was agitated, the patient would 
be visibly disturbed, or even give evidence of acute suffer- 
ing, Other inanimate objects were capable of receiving 
like impressions, and there was danger that this “ exter- 
nalization of the sensations,” as it was called, would come 
to be regarded as an established fact by not a few promi- 
nent scientific men, with more imagination and credulity 

than sound common sense. 

The experiments were so cleverly matiaged that Mr. 
Hart, a thoroughly scientific physician and a cool investi- 
gator, was greatly impressed, and resolved to seek out the 
cause or causes of this wonderful occult force. 

In a very short time he was persuaded that the subjects 
of these hypnotic experiments were impudent impostors, 
and that Dr. Luys was the victim of gross fraud. Dr. 
Luys seems to have been inclined to hug the delusion, for, 
when it was proposed that some simple tests should be ap- 
plied—such as substituting inert substances in the sealed 
tubes that contained drugs, with the necessary occult po- 
tency to act on the body when brought in proximity to it 
—he declined to act on the suggestion, saying that he 
could perform the experiments only in his own way, and 
if they failed to convince he could only be sorry. 

Mr. Hart then procured the attendance of five of these 
subjects in his own apartments, and repeated the experi- 
ments in the presence of a number of Parisian and foreign 
medical gentlemen. He writes to the London Times: 

“The same phenomena were reproduced with sham magnets 
with substituted figures, with misnamed medical substances and 
with distilled water, and with sham ‘suggestion,’ with opposite 
suggestion, and with none at ali. Every one present was able to 
convince himself that all the results so shown were without ex- 
ception simulated, fictitious and fraudulent. That some of the 
patients were hypnotic and hysterical in a high degree does not 
alter the fact, that from beginning to end they all showed them- 
selves to be tricksters of the most barefaced kind ; some of them 
very clever actors, possessing dramatic powers which might have 
been turned to better purposes, most of them utterly venal, and 
some of them confessing that they played upon the credulity of 
Dr. Luys for their own purposes.” 

Only lately audiences have sat for hours in Springfield, 
Mass., supposing that they were being treated to an exhi- 
bition of mind-reading, while they were being clumsily 
fooled by a couple of rather unsophisticated cousins, who 
had gotten hold of a few of the Hermann secrets, and, hav- 
ing practiced on the credulity of a small country town, had 
the temerity to try their preconcerted magic “ tricks’ in 
Springfield, where there are plenty of people who have 
studied out the processes of highly accomplished magi- 
cians, and now their dream of fame and fortune is over. 
They are found out. But the curious thing is that so 
many people were drawn to see ‘‘ mind-reading ”’ at all, 
that the irrepressible craving for supernaturalism and 
mystery should so crop out among bard-headed Yankees. 
Professor Crooks, of England, the reading of whose experi- 
ments on what he calls the ‘‘ fourth state of matter,’’ leaves 
one with a headache, has been a disciple of spiritualism, 
but in his case he seemed to have almost seen the veil be- 
tween mind and spirit, and we have to rest in Shakes- 
peare’s: ‘‘ There are more mysteries,” etc. 











Science. 


Most students of plant structure maintain that 
leaves spring directly from the node with which they seem 
connected. <A recent author gives evidence that the 
primary point of origin is at some definite point below, 
and that the node from which it seems to spring is simply 
the point of divergence. He contends that square stems 
in many annual and herbaceous plants arises from the 
meeting of the edges of ogposite leaves when they are 
clasping the stem before finally diverging, and that what 
is known as decurrence is not arunning down from an 
upper node of a portion of the leaf-blade, but a want of 
complete connection of the opposing edges of clasping 
leaves. He points out that often along the stems of her- 
baceous plants there are two lines of hair—technically 
the branch is bifariously hairy. This only cccurs when 
leaf blades have hairy margins, and these hair lines are 
merely the edges of such leaves meeting in their em- 
brasures round the stem. In this paper a new point is 
brought out that true bark is dotted with cork cells 
placed there by nature in order that by their development 
bark may be rifted when the growth of the trunk demands 
it. The development of cork cells is the cause of the rifts 
in the bark of trees, and not simply mechanical rupture 
caused by the growth of the trunk. It is for this reasen 
that every tree has its own peculiar style of rough bark— 
each having its own specific character of ‘‘ Suber ceil” or 
cork cell. Ina woody plant, used to illustrate the points 
made, Lonicera coerulea, it is shown that the Suber cells 
are absent in the whole of the epiderm because it is a mere 
foliaceous envelop transformed. It is only in the hypo- 
derm—true bark—that the Suber cells are found. 





....The discovery of new asteroids goes*on at present 
with unprecedented rapidity. Wolf, at Heidelberg, and 
Charlois, at Nice, have pressed photography into the serv- 
ice, and it distances out of sight the older methods of ob- 
servation. In 1892 twenty-nine planets were found, two by 
Palisa, the veteran asteroid hunter of Vienna, and all the 
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rest by the photographers; fourteen at Heidelberg and 
thirteen at Nice. During the first three months of the cur- 
rent year the discoveries as announced in the Astrono- 
misehe Nachrichten, already amount to twenty-two, five 
by Wolf and seventeen by Charlois ; twelve were picked 
up between March 10th and 2ist. Unless one or two of 
them turn out to be identical with some of the “ missing” 
ones, which is not very likely, the total number of aster- 
oids known on April 1st stood at 374, and is almost sure to 
reach 400 before the year is out. The new planets are all 
extremely small, none of them exceeding the twelfth mag- 
nitude, which would correspond to a diameter of from 
twenty to forty miles if the reflecting power of their sur- 
face is about like that of the moon. The rapidity with 
which they are being picked up by a single pair of observ- 
ers makes it probable, of course, that there several thou- 
sands of them, and raises the question whether it is worth 
while to try to hunt them all down. But the hunt may 
bring down larger game, and result in the discovery of 
some great planet beyond the orbit of Neptune. This pos- 
sibility adds zest to the pursuit. 








School and College. 


THE University of California has just come into pos- 
session of the famous Hopkins-Searles mansion, on ‘‘ Nob 
Hill,” San Francisco. This is part of the great estate left 
by the millionaire, Mrs. Hopkins-Searles. Mr. Searles has 
given it to the university on the condition of affiliating 
the San Francisco School of Design. The value of the gift 
is varionsly estimated from half a million to a million and 
ahalf. The university had already schools of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy, besides the famous Lick 
Astronomical Department and the regular courses, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, in arts and sciences. About 1,100 
students are enrolled in these various schools, making the 
university the seventh in the United States in point of 
numbers—Michigan, Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania,,;Colum- 
bia and Cornell alone passing it. The art school will in- 
crease the number, but with non-matriculate students, 
who will probably not be reckoned as full members of the 
university. 


..-At the spring meeting of Yale Corporation, last 
week, announcement was made of another new dormitory, 
the fourth within three months. [t will be the smallest of 
the four, accommodating about fifty students and costing 
$50,000. It is designed to provide rooms for students of 
moderate meaus who will be left without accommodations 
by the demolition of the old brick row. Fourteen changes 
in the faculty were announced, some which we have al- 
ready given. Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, of Western Reserve 
University, is to be Professor of Greek ;, Assistant Profess- 
ors Thomas Dwight Goodell and Horatio M. Reynolds are 
to be full professors of Greek; and Assistant Professor 
Edward T. McLaughlin is promoted to be a full professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles-letters. The new instructor in his- 
tory was announced to be Frederick Wells Williams, of 
New Haven. 


--The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute has 
just closed its twelfth year. Twenty have been graduated. 
The next senior cluss will have thirty. Architectural and 
mechanical drawing has been added to the studies. In the 
industrial departments very extensive improvements have 
been made. As prominent items may be mentioned, the 
making of nearly one miilion bricks, the building and fur- 
nishing of Phelps Hall, at an expense of $10,000, and the 
cultivation of 500 acres of land. At this work students 
have paid toward their expenses, at the average wages 
of six cents per hour, $30,272. 


.-More than $70,000 of the funds of the Cincinngti Uni- 
versity is missing. At a meeting of the university trus- 
tees, Dr. C. A. Leed, in looking over an old ledger, found a 
discrepancy of upward of $40,000, which he said had been 
paid to the sinking fund trustees, for which no credit had 
been given to the university board. Further investigation 
showed that $30,000 more, which should have been paid in 
on tax account, was also gone. 








Prrsonals. 


FEW men knew Gen. S. C. Armstrong better than the 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford. The following story by 
him will be read with interest : 


“Very memorable to me still is the day—I cannot now give the 
date, but during the second year of the War, I should say—when 
[received a message from him through our mutual friend, my 
seminary classmate and fellow-chaplain, the Rev. Henry Hop- 
kins (now of Kansas City, Mo.), that he was off for the North to 
raise a regiment of colored men, of which, under himself as colo- 
nel, he wanted Mr. Hopkins and me to be lieutenant colonel and 
major. To a proposition so astonishing Mr. Hopkins and I 
could not make upour minds what to say, finally agreeing to 
submit to his father, President Mark Hopkins, and to abide by his 
decision. As things turned, however, no decision was called for. 
Armstrong soon found that his enterprise—which was the first of 

kind, | believe, but I may be mistaken—was premature ; and 
gaveitupforthetime. But I was wont ever after to call him 
colonel.” 





....Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of The New York Herald, 
bas recently made a flying trip to this country. He took 
occasion to write a letter to Richard Croker, the Tammany 
sachem, thanking him for the appointment of a friend to 
a municipal office. The Democratic papers consider it 
sarcastic, and view his statement that he will not forget it 
as a threat. 


.-Edwin Booth, the famous actor, has been and still is 
very ill from another attack of paralysis. His physicians 
say that there is no pr spect of his recovery, tho he may 
live for some time. He sees and says very little, lying a 


good deal of the time in a semi-unconscious state, only rous- 
ng when spoken to. 
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Che Sunday-Schoosl: 


_ LESSON FOR JUNE 11TH. 
THE CREATOR REMEMBERED.—ECccL. 12: 1-7, 13, 14. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Remember also thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.—Eccl.@2: 1. 

NoTeEs.—This passage gives a religious lesson,drawn from 
the whole argument of the book. The argument had been 
hopeless, hardly believing. But this chapter brings us to 
God, and in a fashion, tho not in the fullest Christian way, 
gives inspiration and hope. The picture in verse 2 and 
succeeding verses is that of a worn-out old age, pictured 
figuratively. Thesun, moon and stars are darkened, and 
the cloud settles down permanently, indicating the loss of 
intellect.—* Keepers of the house tremble.”’—The shaking 
of the hands. “The strong men bow.’’—The bent 
legs. “The grinders cease.’’—The teeth fail. 
‘* The windows,’’—The eyes. ** Doors shall be shut in 
the street.”—The figure comes from a house shut up at 
night, just as the bodily organs fail to catch sensations. 
“ Sound of the grinding 1s low.””—The voice becomes 
feeble.———"‘ Rise up at the voice of the bird.”’—Not clear ; 
perhaps refers to being easily frightened. ———‘‘ Daughters 
of music.”—Music fails to please. “Almond tree shall 
hlogsom.”’—The head turn white. ——-—‘‘ Grasshopper shall 
be a burden,’’—Perhbaps a picture of an old grasshopper 
unable to step, a picture of a bent old man.———“ Caper 
berry shall fatl.”,—Not ‘‘ Desire shall fail.’”?” The caper- 
berry was thought to stimulate appetite; but fails in old 
age. “The stlver cord.””"—Perhaps which holds up the 
central lamp, referring to life, as do the succeeding fig- 
ures, ** The golden bowl.’’—Perhaps the one that holds 
the oil for the lamp.———“ Pitcher be broken.”—Then 
spoiled, as death destroys life. 

Instruction.—The preacher bids us in youth prepare for 
death. It will not do, he says, to wait till old age. All 
the selfish pleasures of life, its greedy passions, are vanity 
and vexation. Nothing makes life werth living but to 
serve God. Everything else is vanity. 

Those are the wisest who begin in youth to serve God. A 
long life of service of God is a happy, worthy one, and no 
other is such. 

Young people do not need to be constantly groaning over 
the approach of feebleness and age; but they should now 
and then stop and think of that which must surely come, 
when all the joy of life will depend on how the past life 
has been spent. A dishonored old age is very, very sad. 

The description here given is of old age on its side of 
physical decay. That must come to all old men in a meas- 
ure, but it is delayed to those who have lived a temperate, 
prudent life. To such old age is very tolerable, or even 
delightful and full of honor. If youth has been spent in 
pampering the body, then we shall be miserable when the 
body will no longer respond. But a life spent in higher 
pursuits will be full of pleasant memories. 

When we are here told that the spirit ‘‘ returns to God 
who made it,” the words have a more glorious truth than 
the writer knew. He only thought of the breath being 
given back to its Creator ; but we know that Jesus has made 
a higher and eternal life clear and sure. 

The judgment of God will set all things right. Hereisa 
noble truth, the highest in the whole book. It is almost a 
new idea in the Old Testament, and is developed by our 
Lord in his description of the last judgment. We should 
live in constant memory of this final judgment before 
which our life must be tried. 






































Biblical Vescarch 


A SOLUTION, at least partially new, of a vexed ques- 
tion in Old Testament philology, is offered by Professor 
Schwally, of Strassburg, in his review of the third edition 
of Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, in Theol. Literaturzeitung 
(No. 8,a.c). It isin reference to the use of the imperfect 
with waw cunsecutivum as a continuation of historical 
narrative and of the waw consecutivum with the the per- 
fect as a continuation of the imperfect in the sense of the 
future. As the easiest and most natural explanation of 
this linguistic phenomenon, Schwally states the supposi- 
tion that at acertain period the independent perfect was 
used in the sense of the future and the independent imper- 
fect wasemployed for historic narrative. From this stand- 
point the so-called prophetic perfect would no longer 
present any difficulties. The dialects, too, furnish argu- 
ments corroborative of this view. Of the two forms men- 
tioned the waw consecutivum with the perfect is of more re- 
cent origin than the other, because the law of accent opera 
tive in the other cases does not not obtain in this. 


.-The earlier books of the Bible mention chariots of 
iron as possessed by the old Canaanites: and we are told of 
one time when the Israelites were not allowed by the Phil- 
istines who oppressed them to sharpen their agricultural 
implements at forges. A curious discovery is reported by 
Mr. F. J. Bliss at Tel-el-Hesy, who has found in this old 
mound near ancient Lachish a bl«st furnace for smelting 
iron, which may be dated as far back as the fourteenth 
century B.c. Mr. Bliss has made no such remarkable dis- 
covery as was made the year before of a cuneiform tablet ; 
and the other objects have been of a minor character, such 
as inscribed pottery, lamps, weapons, etc. 

..-Resch, whose ‘‘ Agrapha” several years ago broke 
ground in an absurd neglected field of biblical research 
has in his “Auserkanonische Paraleltexte zu den Evan- 
gelien’’ continued this interesting line of investigation. 
In this volume he designates seven sources of extra canon- 
ical. or pre-canonical sources of Gospel texts. These are: 
(1) The Codex Bez Cantabrigensis ; (2) The old Italic Gos- 
pel versions ; (3) The Old Oriental, especially the Syriac 
Gospel versions; (4) The Diatessaron of Tatian; (5) The 
patristic Gospel citations; (6) The New Testament 





Apocrypha and Pzeudepigrapha ; (7) the Old Ecclesiastical 
Liturgies, 





Charities. 


THE Industrial Christian Alliance has increased its 
work so much that larger quarters are necessary and has 
therefore taken the large building at 170 Bleecker Street, 
belonging to the Stewart estate. It will thus have room 
to organize thoroughly the various departments of its 
rescue work for men. Among its prominent supporters are 
William L. Strong, President of the Central National 
Bank; Daniel W. McWilliams, Treasurer of the Manhat- 
tan Elevated Road; George D. Mackay, of Vermilye & 
Co.; E. B. Harper, President of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association ; Edwin Packard, President of the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Company; Bowles Col- 
gate, John S. Huyler, and Drs. R. S. MacArthur, Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, John R. Paxton, David James Burrell, and 
James M. King. 





..Henry Rosenberg, a well-known banker of Galveston, 
Tex., who died recently, has bequeathed more than half 
his fortune of $1,000,000 to public charities. During his 
life he erected a public school building here at a cost of 
$100,000, and gave quite as much more in various ways, 
His will provides for the erection of a church, endowments 
for widows’ and orphans’ homes; gives $30,000 for drinking 
fountains; $50,000 for a monument to heroes of the Texas 
republic, and $25,000 for a public library. Family and 
friends are provided for to the amount of $400,000. Gifts to 
Galveston aggregate $520,000. 


..Among the most beau’ iful charities of New York is 
an estate of about 184 acres ten miles north of tne city, left 
by the late Robert B. Mioturn as the seat of a number of 
buildings crowded out of the city itself. Several of them 
havé recently been completed and are to be dedicated this 
week. The main object in view in erecting the buildings 
has been to provide homes, instruction and worship for the 
boys and girls gathered from the slums of the city by vari- 
ous organizations, such as the *‘ Sheltering Arms,”’ ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Fold,” etc. Special attention will be given to indus- 
trial training. 


..The annual report of the Midnight Mission and St. 
Michael’s Home, shows that during six years, one hundred 
and ninety-two girls have been received and assisted toa 
better life. One hundred and forty-five have left, and 
of these fifty-six are reported as doing well. The 
managers think that there are others like them who fail 
to report lest thus their past be revealed to others. At the 
country home at Mamaroneck, the girls ure taught plain 
sewing, embroidery, laundry work, and such other work 
as may be advantageous. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, J. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
BRAISLIN, EpwaArpD, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
CAMERON, Joun, Yale Sem., called to Wethersfield, Conn. 
CAMERON, Robert, Denver, Col., accepts call to Chelsea, Mass. 
CURRY, A., Cass City, accepts call to Byron, Mich. 
SCHOFIELD, E. L., Erie, accepts call to Aledo, Ill. 
SMALL, A. K. P, Fairfield, called to Biddeford, Me. 
WARD, Pai.ip J., Columbus accepts call to Toledo, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARRON, Jonn W., Creighton, Neb., resigns. 
BRADLEY, George S., Hudson, Mich., resigns. 
BROWN, Henry A., Valley City, N. D., resigns. 
JAMPBELL, Joun P., Odell, ILL, resigns. 


voqas. Harry L., Chicago Sem., inst. recently Union ch., St. 
souis, 


FRANTZ, MILTON N., Amethyst (Creede), Col., resigns. 
HERRON, Geonae D., Burlington, la., accepts call to the chair 
of Applied Christianity in lowa College, Grinnell. 
HORR, ELWaAn, East Boston, called to Piedmont ch., Worcester, 
ass. 


JONES, DANIEL I., Zanesville, O., resigns. 


KENESTON, LutTAerR M., Ashburnham, Mass., accepts call to 
Shelton, Conn. 


MARTYN, Davip, Hiram, Me., resigns. 

MEAD, Henry B., Brookfield, called to Scotland, Conn. 
MEANS, FREDERICK H., inst. May 2d, Windham, Conn. 
MOORE, FRANK L., Rico, Col., resigns. 

RASMUSSEN, Peter, ®ccepts call to Arickaree, Col. 


WOODBRIDGE, RicHAkp G., Morrisania, N. Y., accepts call to 
Middleboro, “Mass. 


WRIGHT, REUBEN B., 
Idaho. 


wu. Epaar B., inst. April 27 


Denver, Col., accepts call to Boise City, 


th, Summerdale ch., Chicago, 


YOUNG, Jas. C., West Brookville, Me., withdraws resignation. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BILL, A. W., becomes permanent pastor, Westminster ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
BUTLER, JAMEs G., inst. recently Oswego, Il. 


GAaMcAnt, J. W., McDonald, Penn., accepts call to Cincinnati, 
NO. 


GOURLEY, Jonn, inst. May 16th, Lancaster, Penn. 
we * 4 GEoRGE W., Auburn, Ind., accepts call to Decatur, 
ch. 


LACKEY, A. H., Aberdeen, Wash., resigns. 


LATHAM, A. L., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Duncans- 
ville, Penn. 


POLLOCK, G.C., Fergus Falls, accepts call to Litchfield, Minn. 
— JAMEs E., Hill City, Tenn., accepts call to Carlinville, 


SMITH, A. N., Brink Haven, 0., accepts call to Bayfield, Wis. 


TOWNSEND, Cuarues, inst. May 9th, Woodland Ave. ch., 
Clev eland, oO. 


VANCE, S, F., Girard, Kan., resigns. 
WOTRING, F. R., Rawlins, Wyo., called to Berthoud, Col. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
DOUGLAS. Custer L., Second Adventist, Hopevale, R. I.,died 
May , aged 71. 


DUNCOMBE, Averejp, Ref. Dutch, ery pooneutok Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to North Hempstead, N 


HARRIS, J. F., Ref. Dutch, Spottswood, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


—_ T. S., Reformed, Easton, Penn., accepts call to Market St. 
.. Newark, N. J. 


wae A. F., Univ., Peabody, Mass., resigns. 
WATERS, Davin, Reformed, Newark, N. J., resigns. 
— J.A., Free Bap., East Rochester, called to Danville, 


. J., accepts call to 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 
BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


TuE distance about the grounds is very deceptive, and the 
visitor will have no difficulty in understanding whence his 
weariness arises as soon as his mind has absorbed a correct 
idea of space. Were the buildings alone placed in one con- 
tinuous line, fully two miles would be traversed in going 
from end toend. Add to this, then, area of floor space as 
well as grounds to be covered, and the conscientious visitor 
who proposes to see everything may form some idea of the 
task before him. Not six d+ys, indeed, but six weeks will 
be required to do the Fair justice. But satiety is possible 
even in beautiful, interesting and curious things, and if 
some things remain unseen there will surely have been 
enough and more to linger in pleasant remembrance for 
years to come. 

But suppose we commence a tour of the different build- 
ings, not attempting to see everything, but neting many 
of the beautiful things as we pass. We enter the main 
south entrance of Manufacturers’ Hall, and look down tbe 
long aisle, rightly designated as ‘‘Columbia Avenue.” 
Away down in the center the immense clock tower rears its 
head. the gift of the Exposition to the building. Its chimes 
are among the pleasant things to be heard and not seen, 
soft and sonorous, and always claiming the attention of 
the visitors. Italy first appears, and tho her exhibit is 
not as yet opened, yet through the loose boarding glimpses 
of rare statuary, bronzes, etc., can be caught, an inspiring 
forecast of pleasant things to come. 

Switzerland is next in order with a showing of that for 
which she has ever been famous—watches, fabulous in 
price and dazzling in beauty, set with gems and precious 
stones. The display is flanked by views of Alpine scenery, 
photographs of scenes in that mountain land. The watch- 
makers themselves are here busily at work, their deft fin- 
yers showing the results of years of training. Swiss jew- 
elry is here, dainty and fragile, commanding prices that 
stagger the souvenir hunter in his search for beautiful 
things to take home. 

Norway and Russia are rapidly getting their exhibits 
ready for inspection, their pavilions attracting much at- 
tention from the quaint style of architecture. A sign tells 
the visitor that, owing to an ice blockade in the Baltic and 
an accident to the steamer “ Hecla,’’ the exhibits are de- 
layed. Itisa little difficult for the average American to 
imagine an ice blockade while heis suffering from the heat 
of early summer. 

Belgium, a name suggesting wooden shoes and things 
quite the reverse of dainty and costly, makes a beautiful 
showing of Belgian ware and fine laces, exquisite fabrics 
and artistic ornaments. 

France is hurriedly getting her display ready, an im- 
mense amount of time and money having been spent upon 
her pavilion. In style it has all the characteristics of the 
French nation, while within it is subdivided into magnifi- 
cent salons with artistic mural decorations. In one the 
beautiful Sevres wares and fine ceramics are to be seen, 
bronzes and jeWelry in another, and the famous Gobelin 
tapestries enchant the eye. 

But here, as in war. Germany is her successful rival, and 
the dedication of the Fatherland exhibit was enjoyed by 
thousands of people. The fagade of the pavilion is in the 
form of a high, wrought-iron fence, of massive yet artistic 
proportions. The Cologne cathedral looms up in counter- 
part, while great piles, pillars and domes lead up to a giant 
bronze casting of emblems loaned for the exhibition. Roy- 
alty itself has cond scended to assist in maintaining the 
diguity of Germany’s showing, for Emperor William bas 
seut a series of trophies and historical relics from the Ho- 
henzollern Museum. Von Moltke’s own baton as Field 
Marshal is here, and the magnificent silver service given to 
Prince Bismarck by the first Emperor William. And here, 
too, the royal potteries of Prussia and Saxony, the furni- 
ture makers and decorators of Bavaria and the jewelers 
throughout the Empire have sent contributions superb and 
costly. Indeed, Germany leads the world in the extent 
aud beauty of her exhibit. 

To the north, upon the right, are shown the textile fab- 
rics of the United States; to the south her pianos and mu- 
sical instruments; and in the center two leading jewelry 
and silverware firms makea showing which for richness of 
display and elegance of arrangement proves that we are by 
no means second in the matter of artistic exhibits. 
Another firm shows two thousand watches running, while 
the watchmakers themselves attend the almost human 
machines which do the work. 

In various parts of the building are the exhibits 
of other nations, all attracting the attention of the ob- 
server and curiosity hunter. China and Japan claim the 
attention as their exhibits come to view, with all the 
quaint and beautiful things which our antipodal friends 
have brought over. India has some of the most interest- 
ing things within the building. There are queer and cost- 
ly carvings, rare shawls, old jewelry, laces, fancy boxes 
and cabinets, rugs, and heavy carved furniture, costly 
Carpets, and vases of curious shape and workmbnsbip. 

Spain, coming late, does not make quite the showing of 
which she is capable, yet interesting and pleasing. Else- 
where about the building one comes upon a room, perhaps 
twelve by fifteen,with interior decorations which alone cost 
over $40,000. Upon the walls are painted beautiful scenes 
in brilliant coloring, an immense and magnificent chande- 
lier, witha thousand prisms, hang from the ceiling, a 
Piano inlaid with pearl, and furniture upholstered in cost- 
ly stuffs and superbly gilded, almost making one envious 
at the gazing. 

So many hours of sightseeing inside prepares the visitor 
fora ride among the lagoons and waterways of the Park. 


Hailing a gondolier, or boarding the electric launch, you 
are soon winding in and out among the buildings, drinking 
in the beauty of the scene as it changes with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity. A restful feeling steals over you, and you vainly 
wi-h that all of the beautiful things to be seen could be 
reached by you in your boat. 


Caicaco, Itz. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON, 





WERE all incidents ending our local seasons as interest- 
ing and altogether delightful as two concerts last week, 
distinguished by the reappearance here of Mrs. Amalia 
Materna, we might feel that we were untimely losers 
by a summer’s approach and its annual closing of the doors 
of New York’s concert-halls and opera-houses. Of this third 
coming hither of one of the greatest of Wagnerian exposi- 
tors on the stage, it can be said, not discourteously, that 
surprise was as emphatic as enjoyment. Whatever the 
apparent decline in Mrs. Materna’s powers during recent 
years of her long career, as that thing seemed indicated 
when she was in this city in 1885, and more lately in her 
annual engagements in Vienna, Bayreuth and elsewhere, 
nothing significant of so regrettable a process appeared on 
this occasion. Allowances were ready. There was no 
need for allowances. Certainly Mrs. Materna has 
never sung in America, with more not to say as much 
richness and power of voice, fervor of uramatic feeling 
and generally more excelling gifts and art than on Thurs- 
day night, particularly in all the representatively Wag- 
herian music, once again undertaken by her as represent- 
ing what should be the manner of its interpretation. She 
constantly electrified the large audience, assembled in her 
honor, and she deserved her ovation. In such numbers as 
Isolde’s rhapsody beside Tristan’s body, in Kundry’s narra- 
tive of Herzleide in ‘ Parsifal” and in the stormy Immo- 
lation of Brunnhilde she outdid herself, in almost her best 
vocal estate, and that without much noticeable effort. She 
maintained magnificeutly, first and last, ber supremacy 
among all the great female artists who have illustrated 
Wagner to New York. The passion and sincerity once 
more were unsurpassable, and more than those traits 
(likely to be hers fér an indefinite and long time) the 
splendor of her organ. Its volume and compass and quality 
stillcast into the shade even such notable artists, more or 
less of her school and model, as Lehmann, Kalisch, Mielke, 
Moran-Olden, Sucher, Malten ani others. Such asuperbly 
successful rentrée was not less the unexpected, and 
a relief to many present, than it was triumphant. 
Any doubtful ideas of Mrs. Materna’s ability to give 
to-day to those unfamiliar with her power a revelation 
in singing that music enthusiastically committed to her by 
its composer can be dismissed as nonsense. The vocal pro- 
gram was Wagnerian, except for the quartet, ‘‘ Mir ist so 
wunderbar,” from “ Fidelio.” Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. 
Charles H. Clarke and Mr, Emil Fischer assisted. The latter, 
as so often before now, warmly complimented by the audi- 
ence after his siaging as unexceptionally well as ever the 
“Wie diiftet doch der Fiieder,” from “ The Mastersingers.” 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and his orchestra also came in for a 
share, thoroughly merited, of the evening’s demonstra- 
tions, the orchestra doing someextraordinarily impressive 
work. On Friday night, Mrs. Materna, Miss Lillian Blau- 
velt, Mrs. Carl Alves, Miss Fanny Hirsch, Mr. William H. 
Rieger and Mr. William Ludwig, and the Oratorio Socie- 
ty’s full chorus took part in a performance of ‘ Elijah,” 
which proved exceptionally fine,and gave Mrs. Materna an 
opportunity to evince her well-known versatility and per- 
fect taste as an oratorio singer, It was another gala night, 
with the great Viennese soprano again the central figure 
init. The concerts were largely due to the generous as- 
sistance of Mr. Morris Reno, of the Music Hall, acting in 
behalf of the ** Lisa’? Day Nursery, a charity of the city. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Chinese Question has been advanced during the 
week by the presentation for deportation of a Chinaman 
in New York City, and the decision of Judge Lacombe in 
the Circuit Court that he be deported, but at the same 
time stating that there is no one designated by this Gov- 
ernment as having authority to deport him. Reports from 
Shanghai state that the new Chiuese Minister will delay 
his departure for this country until it is definitely decided 
what course this Government will take in regard to the 
Geary law. It is also reported from Washington that the 
Chinese Government has informed the State Department 
that, in case the Geary law is enforced, all diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries will cease, that all 
Americans in China will be ordered to withdraw, and that 
trade will stop. It is also stated that reports received at 
the Treasury Department indicate a larger registration 
of Chinese than was at first anticipated. It appears that 
in forty-nine out of the sixty-three internal revenue dis- 
tricts of the United States 11,278 Chinese have registered. 
The latest returns are from the Pacific States and show ; 
Ist California, 2,322; [Vth California, 2,528; Oregon, 1,015; 
previously reported, 5,413; total, 11,278. The Chinese Six 
Companies have collected in all about $500,000 for defense. 
No Chinaman, even the poorest, paid less than $1, and the 
merchants not less than $10 each, many giving much more. 











.... President Cleveland has appointed William E. 
Quimby, of Michigan, United States Minister to the Neth- 
erlands. Ministers Hannis E. Taylor and A. W. Terrel 
left for their respective posts at Madrid and Constantino- 
ple, May 27th. Secretary Gresham has received official no- 
tice of the purpose of the Italian Government to raise its 
Legation at Washington to the rank of an Embassy. It 
will then rank third, next to those of England and France. 
It is supposed that Baron Fava will be given the higher 
rank. As soon as that announcement is made, Minister 
Potter, at Rome, will be recognized as Ambassador. Sim- 
ilar action is expected on the part of Germany. 


....The Secretary of the Interior has repealed the order 
issued by Pension Commissioner Raum, allowing pensions 
for disabilities not of service origio, and not preventing 
manual labor. It is estimated that this will lessen the 





amount of pension payments by $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 








--..The State Department at Washington has, through 
the Ministers to Japan and Korea, aud by intercourse with 
the ministers from those countries at Washington, suc- 
ceeded in averting what threatened to be serious trouble 
between those two Governments. The trouble arose from 
action taken by the Korean Government, a few months 
since, prohibiting the export of beans and pulse, on account 
of threatened famine. This inflicted serious loss on 
Japanese merchants. They plead for delay which was re- 
fused, and then they presented a claim for damages through 
their Government. The situation grew rapidly more seri- 
ous, indicating war, until the foreign Governments inter- 
fered, and especially the United States. An arrangement 
has been effected by which the Korean Government settles 
the claims by the payment of $110,000. 


.... The new United States cruiser, the ‘‘ New York,” on 
her official trial trip, covering one hundred miles, made a 
record of 21.07 knots per hour. This is nearly that of the 
Emperor William’s yacht, which is said to be the fastest 
in Europe. 

..-.The Infanta Eulalia, of Spain, has been entertained 
at Washington and New York, arriving in this city May 
25th. Public dinners and balls have been given in her 
honor by President Cleveland and the municipal authori- 
ties. 





FOREIGN. 

....-The International Congress of Miners has been in 
session during the past week in Brussels. The chief items 
of interest connected with it was its action adopting an 
eight hour resolution, and declaring in favor of an inter- 
national strike in order to secure it. The delegates from 
Wales and the North of England voted against such a 
strike. Action was also taken condemning the employment 
of female labor in mines. Two of the French members 
were expelled from the country by the Belgian Govern- 
ment on the ground that they had taken a leading part in 
expelling Belgian miners from the North of France in 
1892. This aroused much commotion in the Congress, 
which, however, continued its session. 


..--In the recess of Parliament, interest in the Home 
Rule Bill has centered about a visit by Lord Salisbury to 
Belfast. A mass meeting was held in Ulster Hall, at- 
tended by more than 3,000. Lord Salisbury advised the 
Ulstermen to keep the peace, as any act of violence would 
only give their enemies in England, reason for calumniat- 
ing them. He affirmed that the House of Lords were 
against the bill, and thus stood as the bulwark for the Em- 
pire. He also made other addresses at Londonderry, etc 
The Irish National League, of Great Britain, held an en- 
thusiastic mass meeting in Hyde Park, May 2ist, attended 
by 250,000 people in support of Mr. Gladstone and the Home 
Rule bill. 


.... Letters received by the Governor of Stanley Falls in 
the Congo Free State leave little doubt of the death of 
Emin Pasha. Itis stated that an Arab chief named Said 
bin Abed, in journeying toward Unyoro and Wadelai, met 
Emin and his expedition. A severe battle ensued, and the 
fighting lasted for three days. Emin Pasha and his fol- 
lowers were defeated, and took to flight. Said bin Abed 
and his victorious followers overtook Emin and captured 
and killed him, together with all his people. 


.... The argument in the Bering Sea Court has been con- 
tinued through the week by Sir Charles Russell. He has 
held to his line that there could be no property in seals 
outside of the territorial limit and that the United States 
has no right to arrest British ships in the open sea, there 
being nocrime of piracy. There have been a good many 
charges by Mr. Carter of misrepresentation by Sir Charles 
of his argument and of the position taken by the United 
States Government. 


....M. Arton, the Panama lobbyist, has been sentenced 
to twenty years penal servitude, five years civil degrada- 
tion and the payment of 400,000 francs fine, for frauds in 
connection with the Dynamite Sdciety and the Panama 
Canal Company. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Gop’s blessing will not rest upon the undertaking [Colum- 
bian University] if it is made to minister to the tendencies that 
promote godlessness.—The Moravian. 





.... In fact the Directory have repeated the mistake which they 
have made all along of underestimating the power of the con- 
science of the country on this question.—The Advance. 


.... Working men cannot get off on week-days to see the Fair; 
but they have plenty of leisure to get up strikes, and stay out of 
work for weeks at a time, not for higher wages, but to bully inde- 
pendent workingmen out of their right to labor for wages.— 
The Interior. 

....- This decision to open on Sunday is a step that will exercise 
a demoralizing effect on thousands, and will tend to break down 
the sacredness of Sunday observance all over the country, as 
well as at Chicago. The greed of gain has trampled upon the 
Christian sentiment of the people.—Christian Guardian, Toronto. 


....Large numbers of exhibitors and a larger number those of 
representing associations, societies and churches,have been led to 
take part in the Fair, particularly its Congresses, to invest heavily 
in preparation for the occasion, on the assurance held out, yea, 
on formal declarations that the Fair would be closed on Sunday. 
To rescind that action now, to open the gates on that day will be 
notonly a monumental ect of folly, but a monumental breach of 
trust.—Christian Intelligencer. 


....It isthe fate of every theological school to educate men for ‘ 
a particular service, and then see them enlist for a different, 
sometimes for a hostile, service! Im all such cases what is 
equitable? In case the student finds, as he approaches the end 
of his course, that he cannot honestly work for the people whose 
money has educated him, he has no option—he must seek affilia- 
tions where he can preach and toil with a self-approving con- , 
science. But in case he becomes able to refund the money that 
has been given for a purpose which he cannot make good, what 
is his duty? Well, ask any self-respecting business man.~ 


Christian Leader. 
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THE SUNDAY FAIR. 





THE managers of the World’s Fair have accomplished 
the great object they have been aiming at, and last Sun- 
day they opened the gates and let in the crowds and got 
their money. The sum was a very large one, by far the 
largest yet received on any single day. It had been 
thoroughly advertised. Railroads bad made full prepara- 
tion for it, and the day was the very opposite of what the 
rest day should be. 

The secular papers consider that a great triumph was 
won in the opening of the gates; and so there was. It 
was a triumph over a sacred institution, over civil law, 
over the toilers’ rest day, and over the Christian senti- 
ment of the country. It is, indeed, a triumph, but not 
such a triumph as sober-minded people can contemplate 
with any degree of satisfaction. The influence cannot 
be a helpful one, 

The gates were opened ostensibly for the benefit of the 
toilers, really for the gate money. But if the toilers 
made up in any large degree the great crowd that surged 
through the gates on Sunday, they will find that in the 
end they will be the losers. In so far as encroachment 
is made upon our weekly rest day they are the ones to 
suffer. The breaking down of that day means their grad- 
ualenslavement. It means that Sunday will become a 
day of labor as really as Saturday or Monday. There 
is no class in the country more profoundly interested 
in the maintenance of our rcs; day in cqnnection with 
this international affair than the working people, They 
are not to be congratulated on the act of the directors. 

The directors in opening the gates have deliberately 

@ broken the solemn compact into which they entered with 
the Federal Government when they received the con- 
gressional appropriation. It is the duty of the Attorney- 
General of the United States to bring this matter into 
the courts, An injunction will probably be asked for 


this week to restrain the managers from opening the 
gates on Sunday hereafter. What the decision will be 
we do not undertake to forecast. We simply await it, 
in the hope that no technical point will prevent the 
equity of the case from being declared. 

The managers have trampled upon the convictions of 
the mass of Christian citizens of this country. They 
are determined that the gates shall be open seven days 
in the week. They talk eloquently about their Sunday 
visitors drinking in the inspiration of the greatest moral 
exposition in the world. They do not tell us how much 
inspiration the crowds get from the beer barrel and the 
wine bottle which they have been so thoughtful in pro- 
viding. While they are rejoicing over the chink of the 
coin that comes into their coffers through this Sunday 
desecration, thousands of their countrymen look upon the 
spectacle as a disgrace and a humiliation. 

What should be the attitude of Christian men and 
women toward this International Fair? They have been 
strongly advised to boycott it, to remove their exhibits 
from the grounds and to refrain from visiting it. We 
have never believed that such a movement could be 
successfully conducted. We have not advocated it and 
shall not dosonow. TheFair itself ought not, in our 
judgment, to be condemned because it has been opened 
tothe public on Sundays. It is legitimately open six days 
in the week. It is a legitimate Fair six days in the week. 
If any have lost interest in it because it is open seven 
days instead of six and do not want to visit it, well and 
good. Let them stay away. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind as to whether he shall go or 
not go. We can see no wrong jn visiting the Fair on 
any week day. Wedo not believe any good can come 
from advising Christian people to stay away altogether. 
The Churches ought not to take any such attitude. Let 
them make their protest fairly and squarely against Sun- 
day opening, as they have done. But for them now to 
propose a boycott would be unwise, unnecessary and 
illogical. Let us not do anything to weaken the protest 
which has been so widely and manfully made. Not all 
the Fair, we are glad to say, is openon Sunday. All the 
Federal departments, with many of the State house- and 
mapy of the exhibits are closed. Wecould wish that all 
the State houses were closed out of respect to the Sab- 
bath, and that all Christian exhibitors would cover their 
exhibits. The closed buildings and the covered exhibits 
are silent but powerful protests. 

The managers have done the nation, as we believe, a 
great wrong. They have misrepresented us to the 
world. They have done this largely with a mercenary 
objectin view. Their act deserves the severest condem- 
nation. They have betrayed us, and the excuse that they 
are worthy men ought not to be accepted in mitigation 
of the censure which the Churches are pronouncing. 


2 
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OUR RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


RAILROADS are as necessary to modern as highways 
were to the ancient civilizations. The condition of the 
United States, if all of its railroads were suddenly anni- 
hilated, can hardly be imagined. Towns and cities would 
be left desolate, factories and mills and mines would 
have to be abandoned, farm products would go to waste, 
and almost all enterprises and lines of business would be 
paralyzed. The affairs of Government would also suffer 
incalculably, for it is the railroads more than any other 
mechanical means which bind our States together and 
maké a community of interest between our widely sep- 
arated sections. Chicago and New York are now only 
twenty hours apart, mstead of a week; a barrel of 
flour can be brought here from Minneapolis more cheaply 
than it used to be from Philadelphia. It is the railroads, 
and they alone, which have made it possible -to have a 
quick, extensive and profitable exchange of products of 
soil and mill and mine between the distant parts of the 
country. 

Our railroad system is yet comparatively new. The 
first engines used on American roads are now on exhi- 
bition in Chicago. In comparison with the large, pow- 
erful and swift engines which fly in every, direction over 
nearly 167,000 miles of track, they are crude, insignifi- 
cant and absurdly insufficient. Butit is from such a be- 
ginning that we have advanced in little more than half 
acentury. What we now call our railroad problems, 
and great ones they are, have mostly developed in the 
last twenty-five years. Almost all our interests as a peo- 
ple are affected by them, and the questions to which they 
have given rise now engage the most serious thought of 
Federal and State legislators and of an army of specialists. 

We give this week more than twelve solid pages to the 
discussion of railroad problems by those who have a 
right to be heard by the public. Some very important 
questions are considered by them; but the general sub- 
ject isso immense and far-reaching and has so many 
phases, that what we present can only be said to be ex- 
haustive of a few of the almost numberless points in- 
volved. Those wha will read carefully the articles we 
provide this week will be impressed with the magnitude 
of the interests represented in our railroad system, with 
the importance of the public questions involved, and 
with the wonderful progress that has been made in rail- 
road development in the past few years. Mr. McCain’s 
statement about the rapid extension of the classified 











lists suggests some striking thoughts concerning the in- 
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crease in the number of our articles of commerce, Rail. 
road facilities obviously invite new products. The Cen. 
sus of 1890 shows that the miles of railroad in operation 
were increased from 93,200 in 1880 to 166,700 in 1899 
about 80 per cent. The increase in number of passen-. 
gers carried was threefold. The capital invested in 1899 
amounted to $10,000,000,000. 

It does not follow, of course, that all this increase jp 
capital invested and in miles of railroad in operation js 
in the line of necessary and profitable development, 
Those who have carefully studied the subject tell us that 
a considerable proportion of this investment ought 
never to have been made ; that new lines have been 
construeted for which there was no necessity, and 
that the paying power of railroad property has 
been greatly reduced in many cases by the establishment 
of parallel roads. Mr. Schoonmaker offers upon thig 
point some wise suggestions. He would have limitations 
placed by law upon the construction of new lines, upon 
the participation of ‘new lines in interstate commerce, 
and upon the power of companies to create debts. 

Several of our contributors, it will be noticed, agree in 
urging the importance of maintaining proper rates, 
Colonel Walker argues that the Interstate Commerce 
Act needs to be amended by the abolition of the anti- 
pooling section so that the rates established may be 
maintained. This section, which was considered an im- 
portant one when the law was enacted, seems now to be 
generally regarded as a hindrance rather than a help, 
There are several other particulars in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Act ought, in the opinion of Mr. Walk- 
er, to be amended ; and he looks forward hopefully to 
the result of the investigations which are being made 
with the purpose of ascertaining how the act can be im- 
proved. 

Two very interesting articles concerning the relation 
of employers and employ és are those of General Swayne, 
who as a railroad lawyer has given much study to the 
subject, and *‘ Nat” Sawyer, a locomotive engineer on 
the New York Central Railroad. These articles seem to 
be in close agreement on the chief point. The engineer 
believes tbat the men can almost always secure what is 
right and just if they go about it in the right way. He 
condemns the boycott principle and insists that Mr. Ar- 
thur, the Chief of the Brotherhood, has never held that 
if the boycott were abolished all attempts of organized 
labor to contend against capital would be futile. Gen- 
eral Swayne’s suggestion that a time contract would be 
a good remedy for difficulty with employés has much 
to recommend it. Such a system properly guard- 
ed would protect the men from sudden discharge, 
and also the companies from the effects of sud- 
den strikes. There is a point where the interests of 
the employés and the companies become common, and 
the result of recent strikes makes it clearer that the pub- 
lic is profoundly affected by any failure between com- 
panies and employés to reach this common ground of 
agreement. Perhaps this subject may be treated in one 
of the amendments to the Interstate Commerce Law. It 
is now in discussion, and it is one of the difficulties of 
our railroad system which must be properly adjusted. 

Our readers will be specially interested in the article 
of Mr. Acworth, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
English railroad system, and who writes about the re- 
sults of Government interference in a clear, easy and 
interesting way. For the rest wecan only commend 
the entire discussion to the careful study of those who 
want to know what the newest problems of railroad 
management and control are, and what the ablest minds 
have to say concerning them. 
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MAKE YOUR WILL. 


WE have said it before and we say it again, Make your 
will. Do not wait until you are sick. Do not imagine 
that you will die any sooner for making your will. It 
will prolong your life, for it will make your mind easy. 

First remember your family. Make suitable and 
abundaut provision for your wife and children, if you 
have any. He that careth not for his own household 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. Be 
careful to do no injustice to those to whom the law 
would give all your property if you were to die intestate. 
But this, we may be sure, any man who possesses in his 
heart either Christianity or decency will do. It is the 
dictate of humanity. 

Next consider whether there are those who should 
have minor yet substantial recognition in your w.!', who 
are not immediate members of your household and not 
your direct heirs, some poor relative or faithful servant 
who will always hold your name in affectionate remem- 
brance because you have remembered him. 

Having thus done your pious duty to your household 
and those personally related to you, next consider 
whether you cannot properly and without injury t 
them give some portion of your estate to the public. 
This is not an obligation on every one. Many a person 
has so snall a property that it would not be proper for 
him to alicnate any of it from his household. At most it 
may be only a few hundreds or a thousand or two dol- 
lars that you can thus appropriate. If you are able to 
do something for the public it is a privilege which you 
ought to appreciate. 

The same reason which makes one remember his 
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household should make him remember the people among 
whom he has lived. Does the church with which you 
have been connected need something to relieve it from 
debt or to build or repair its place of worship, or to en- 
large its usefulness? Then have it in mind. Is there 
an academy in the town poorly endowed, unable to 
secure the best teachers, but which would be made much 
more useful by a bequest? Let it not be forgotten. Is 
there a library, or ought there to be a library, which 
might diffuse education and culture among the whole 
community, and whose growing usefulness would per- 
petuate the testator’s memory ? Let this receive full 
consideration. Is there some scheme of public im- 
provement which a reasonable bequest would greatly 
aid—some way of making the roads, the sidewalks, the 
breathing places of the public more attractive and life 
happier for the children ? Is there a public park or may 
there be a public park where the citizens may gather dn 
the Fourth of July, and which shall invite them on every 
holiday? If you have money to bequeath remember 
such an opportunity as this. 

Every man is or ought to be interested in some one of 
our great institutions of philanthropy, education and 
religion. It is upon the gifts made in wills, to a very 
large extent, that our hospitals must depend. Not mere- 
ly those who have millions to give away but those who 
have only a few hundreds or thousands should listen to 
the plea of our colleze3 and theological seminaries. Re- 
member the great and old institutions which never 
needed more than now, when they have so much, and 
who number their students by thousands; but do not 
forget the institutions which will be great one of these 
days but which are now small, struggling in their be- 
ginnings, in new communities, and where a few thou- 
sands received in the time of their need will now be 
worth to them as much as hundreds of thousands a cen- 
tury hence; colleges for the new settlers in the far 
West, colleges for the Negroes in the South, colleges for 
young women and for young men on our mission fields, 
whose cry is so loud and so pitiful. Hold these in re- 
membrance. 

Then there are our great mission Boards. How can 
money be better given away by will than to our socie- 
ties that are so wisely and so economically carrying on 
the mission work of the churches abroad and at home? 
Each one has and ought to have his own special choice. 
God moves one heart to be interested in missions to 
pagan countries, another to care for the settlers who are 
so rapidly filling up our vacant territory, another to give 
his time for the elevation and instruction of the Indian 
or the freedmen. How can one better distribute the sur- 
plus which God has given him ? 

And then thére will be those who can most wisely re- 
member in their bequests other special objects and fields 
in which they have taken an interest during their lives, 
music and art and science. What can be more fitting 
than that one who has taken pride in gathering about 
him objects of beauty or curiosity, cabinets and collec- 
tions, should leave them to the great institutions where 
they shall instruct and delight whoever desires to see 
them? It is thus that these great institutions are en- 
riched. 

Therefore, we say, make your will; make it justly and 
beneficently. 





A PRACTICAL NULLITY. 


THE barbarous provisions of the Geary Act are not to 
be enforced. An order issued from the Treasury De- 
partment by Secretary Carlisle continues the suspension 
of the provisions for arrest and deportation. It will be 
remembered that the agents of the Treasury Department 
were instructed, May 4th, not to make arrests under the 
law until further order. Since then the Supreme Court 
has rendered its decision declaring the act constitution- 
al. If the enforcement of the act was suspended be- 
cause its constitutionality was in doubt, that plea was, 
of course, taken away when the Court rendered its de- 
cision upholding the act. 

On what ground the Administration bases its order 
continuing the suspension the order itself does not state. 
It simply says that the instruction of the fourth of May 
‘“‘remains in force so far as it applies to Chinese persons 
who have failed to obtain certificates of residence under 
the provisions of the sixth section of said act, but who 
otherwise would have a right to remain in the United 
States.” Justification of this suspension may be found 
in the fact that the appropriation available under the 
act is absurdly insuflicient. It is estimated that a 
large sum of money would be necessary to provide 
the expenses of deportation of all Chinese who are found 
without the requisite certificates. While only a few thou- 
sands of the appropriation remain unexpended Secretary 
Carlisle evidently means to use this balance in the rigid 
enforcement of the provisions for exclusion which the 
Geary law re-enacted. He has directed Collectors of 
Customs to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent Chinese laborers from entering the territory of 
the United States. Those Chinese immigrants who have 
been smuggled across the border or who have obtained 
admission to the country under false pretenses will, un- 
der this circular, be liable to arrest, imprisonment and 
deportation. This is bad enough. But we have had 
such a law for several years, and have been endeavoring 











to enforce it under manifest disadvantages. The drastic 
provisions of the Geary Act were, doubtless, intended to 
prevent the evasion of the law prohibiting the coming 
of Chinese laborers; but if it were rigidly enforced it 
would deport more than half of those whose right to 
remain in the United States it declares, simply because 
they were found without certificates. 

There is no question, we suppose, that our Govern- 
ment at Washington has been anxious to find any good 
and sufficient reason for refusing to enforce the depor- 
tation provisions. It is now quite clear that the right- 
eous sentiment of the country revolts at the barbarism of 
these provisions, and the Government will be supported 


‘in so far as it does not violate the positive requirements 


of law. 

A decision last week by Judge Lacombe, of the United 
States Court, in this city, indicates a loophole in the law 
of which the friends of the Chinese will be glad to avail 
themselves, in so far as arrests may be made. Ny Look, 
a Chinaman, who has been in the United States thirty- 
six years, was arrested by the United States Marshal and 
taken before Judge Lacombe. He had no certificate, and 
Judge Lacombe refused to issue one to him, on the 
ground that he had had plenty of opportunity to obtain 
one before the expiration of the limit allowed by the law, 
May Sth. It was a clear case, and the judge had no 
alternative but to pronounce sentence of deportation. 
But he observed that the law was very vague and made 
no provision for deportation, nor did it authorize him to 
hold the prisoner until he could be deported. He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to discharge the prisoner from ar- 
rest, but left the sentence of deportation hanging over 
him, to be executed whenever the proper authorities 
should make suitable provision therefor. As it is, no 
particular officer is charged with the duty of deporting 
those who are sentenced, and it is not the province of 
the Court to supply the omissions of the law. 

The harsher features of the law will, therefore, re- 
main a practical nullity. For so much, we are devoutly 
thankful. It may save us grave international complica- 
tions, loss to our commerce, injury to our great mission- 
ary interests, and much national humiliation. For- 
tunately, fidelity to law does not now require us to per- 
form cruel and inhuman acts. 
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HOW ONE LIFE WAS SAVED. 


PRoF. HENRY DRUMMOND preached a sermon the 
other Sunday to the students of Amherst College, on 
Temptation, which we find reported in The Amherst 
Student, and from which we take, almost in the preach- 
er’s words, the story of a saved life, from which one per- 
son may learn one lesson and another another, 

A medical student, half through his course of four 
years in the University of Edinburgh, had worked hard 
and had led a selfish life. At last he woke up and said 
to himself that these were the four best years of his life, 
and he had not done one stroke to help any other fellow ; 
and then he thought of another fellow from the same 
town as himself, who was fast drinking himself to death. 
He had almost reached the lowest depth. He had done no 
studying for months. He was simply rotting. So he 
hunted him up, and found him drunk. He said to him 
that these lodgings were poor Ones for such a man, and 
told him to come to his room. The fellow:said that he 
was in debt and could not leave; but Number One said 
that was no matter, and he paid the debts and took 
Number Two with him. The next morning he was sober, 
and Number One said that he had a contract he thought 
ought to be signed by both if they were going to live to- 
gether. Thestipulations were that neither was to go out 
alone ; if it were necessary to do so, twenty minutes was 
to be allowed to get .to the university or back, and all 
extra time was to be accounted for ; one hour each day 
was to be reserved for pleasure, under all or any circum- 
stances ; bygones were to be bygones. This was signed, 
One month passed and it was not broken. Then one night 
Number Twothrew down his book and said that he could 
not stand it any longer; he wanted to ‘ bust.” ‘ All 
righ!,” was the reply, ‘‘ then ‘bust’ here.” That it was 
right Professor Drummond would not say, but 
Number One brought him what he wanted ; and he got 
drunk and ‘“‘ busted” there. It was not a long debauch, 
and it tided him over the hour. Another month went by 
and there was another ‘‘ bust,” but this time it was a very 
short one. After awhile Number Two said that he had 
noticed the other reading, during the recreation hour, a 
book that he did not invite Number Two to read with 
him—the Bible; and that he did not talk religion to 
him—as if he had not been living the life of Christ before 

him. He said that he would read the Bible with him; 
he read two verses and said that was enough. 

Number One went out of the university a commonplace 
man ; he took no honors; he was simply commonplace. 
When the other man left he took the highest honors—he 
who only ashort time before had been picked out of the 
gutter. The reformed man, the saved man, js holding a 
high position in London, while the one who redeemed 
him is known as the Christian doctor of a village in 
Wales. 

What is the Christ-life? 
sacrifice. He ‘pleased not himself.” 








It is simply a life of self- 
“He saved 


others,” said the people, ‘“‘himself he cannot save.” 





‘*He that loseth his life shall save it,” is the Christly 
paradox. 





Editorial Notes. 


THE twelve extra pages which we give this week are oc- 
cupied by a symposium which covers the railroad prob- 
lems now before the public. These articles are from men 
of the highest rank in railroad management, and are full of 
instruction and of uousual value. Aldace F. Walker, who 
ischairman of the Joint Committee of the Trunk Line 
and Gentral Traffic Associations, suggests amendments to 
the Interstate Commerce Law; General Wager Swayne dis- 
cusses the effects of the Ann Arbor decision on railroad 
strikes; the Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, speaks of Discriminations by Railways; 
James Peabody, editor of The Railway Review, argues for 
Governmental regulation of railway compacts; the Hon. 
Augustus Schoonmaker, formerly member of the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission, treats of limita- 
tions upon railway powers; Henry Clews, the banker, tells 
of railroad stocks and bonds; W. M. Acworth, the English 
authority, writes upon Government interference in Eng- 
lish railway management; Auditor McCain, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, writes of classification; E. 
E. Russell Tratman, an expert, discusses the relation of 
tracks to train service; and ‘‘ Nat” Sawyer, an engineer, 
speaks of the feeling of employés toward their employers. 
We continue the full report of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly and the case of Professor Briggs and of other 
denominational conventions—U nited Brethren, Lutheran, 
and Northern Baptist. There are seasonable poems by 
Samuel Minturn Peck, P. McArthur, Emily Huntington 
Miller and ydney Dayre, and a wise sermon in dialect 
verse by the Rev. Plato Johnson; the stories are from 
Louise R. Baker and Mrs. E. H. Preston. 





NEITHER revision, which has failed, nor a new creed, 
which has come into large favor, could be expected to re- 
ceive much attention from this Assembly. The appeal 
from the New York Presbytery and the trial of Professor 
Briggs left the Assembly no time and no heart for much 
else. The question of a new creed has, therefore, been 
postponed. The Church will have another year to think 
about it, and then the Assembly can start anew in the 
matter, without, it is to be devoutly hoped, any beresy 
case to distract its attention. As for revision, that is not 
likely to be revived again in any form. The Church has 
spoken on that subject, and spoken plainly. But all the 
discussion of the past five years has equally proved that 
the Westminster Confession, as it stands, does not repre- 
sent the living faith of the Church. The action of the 
presbyteries simply means that it cannot by the process of 
revision be made to represent that faith. It remains, 
therefore, to adopt another method, the method that has 
worked satisfactorily to Presbyterians in England and 
Scotland, and secure either a Declaratory Statement of the 
sense in which the old Confession is held, or a short new 
creed which shall set forth the doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity. That is what the Presbyterian Church is 
evidently looking forward to, and when the heresy cases 
are out of the way, it will have the opportunity to take the 
necessary steps to provide such a creed. 


THE following note is from John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
of Chicago: 

To THE Eprtror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ihave just read the article on “The Sunday Opening Ques- 
tion” in Tne INDEPENDENT. IL have always been a Sunday 
closer. I am still a Sunday closer. My prayer-meeting talk 
was an argument against boycotting the Fair and an earnest 
appeal to refrain from violent censure of the Directory, so many 
of whom are among the best men of Chicago and as conscien- 
tiously in favor of opening the Fair on Sunday as I am of Sunday 
closing. Many of the papers misrepresented my position. I ex- 
plained the reasons why such men as Mr. Higinbotham and 
others thought Sunday opening desirable, and these reasons 
were printed as my personal arguments! While I respect the 
earnest convictions of those who are resolved to stay away from 
the Fair if opened on Sunday, I think the whole boycotting 
policy a grievous mistake which will bring harm to the Church. 
Let us hope that the courts will soon settle the law of the case, 
and that the World’s Fair may be judged solely by its great 
merits and be permitted to do for millions its civilizing and en- 
nobling work. 


ScENE: United States Court, New York. 

Judge : What, is Ny Look here ? 

Marshal: Ready, so please your honor. 

Judge: Ny Look, I am sorry for thee; thou art come to 
answer ab inhuman law, void of any point of mercy. It 
bears a lodged bate and testifies a certain loathing of thy 
race. 

Marshal: I have come hither for justice. 
me, fie upon the law. 

Judge: If you do insist upon your plea, this strict court 
of justice must needs give sentence *gainst the Chinese 
there. Has he no certificate ? 

Counsel: He hath not, your honor; we do beseech you 
give him one. 

Judye: It cannot be. There is no power in Courts to 
change the sections of the law. ’T would be recorded for 
a precedent, and lead to error. Whence came he to this 
court ? 

Marshal: Your honor, I found him in the street ang, 
brought him here to claim the forfeit of the law. 

Judge: ’T were better to have left him to his tubs; for 
mercy is denied him by our Geary law. This Chinaman 
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must be deported. The law requires it, and the Court 
awards it. Therefore, Ny Look, prepare for deportation. 

Marshal: Most learned judge. A sentence. Come, pre- 
pare. 

Judge: Tarry a little; there is something else. This law 
doth give thee here no power of deportation. The words 
expressly are “deported from the United States.” Take 
then the order of the Court; but if in the executing of it 
thou dost deport this Chinaman, thou dost exceed the law, 
and must answer for it. 

Marshal: Is that the law ? 

Judge: Thyself shall see the act. Let Ny Look be de- 
ported; but let no man deport him. Exewnt omnes. 

THE report which Dr. Waldstein sends to President Low 
must be very encouraging to those who are interested in 
the success of classical studies at Athens. If the excava- 
tions carried on by our American School there fail of im- 
portant results, then public interest drops, and it becomes 
difficult to secure money for the work; but when such 
unusual success is secured as that which is now reported, 
we may expect that our public-minded citizens will stand 
behind it. Having failed to secure the right to explore at 
Delphi, owing to some delay in obtaining subscriptions 
and the superior importunity of the French, our American 
School was content to take up the work at Argos, one of 
the oldest of the Greek cities in the days of Homer. The 
earliest Homeric temple (which was burned 420 Bc) has 
been completely excavated. Under it were found fragments 
of pottery and melted bronze, with frequent nests or pockets 
of pottery in comparatively good state of preservation, seals 
and objects of bronze, which are believed to antedate the 
construction of the temple ; that is, to antedate the Homeric 
period. These will throw much light upon the finds at 
Mycene, Tiryns and Hissarlik, and give definite evidence 
in favor of the early date assigned by Sch'iemann and Mr. 
Flinders Petrie to the Mycenan works. At the southwest 
slope of the hill another building has been found of ex- 
quisite masonry, with large portions of the entablature of 
the building, and traces of color still preserved upon the 
cornices, triglyphs, metopes and other portions of the 
Doric structure. Many terra-cotta figures have been found, 
among them a complete series of heads of Juno from the 
earliest date; also a number of engraved stones and seals 
of a very early period, both indigenous and imported from 
ancient Egypt, with other objects in ivory, amber, bronze, 
lead, etc., portions of the sculptures from the pediments 
as well as the metopes, including three marble heads, 
which must be ascribed to Polyclitan art. Meanwhile ex- 
cavations Lave been carried on of the circular buildings 
at Sparts, mentioned by Pausanias as belonging to a very 
early period, and an inscription has been discovered read- 
ing backward and forward, which corresponds to the early 
date. Our American School is doing itself great credit. 

WE give our congratulation to The Western Watchman 
of St. Louis on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its establishment, altho we cannot make out but 
that it is three or four years older than it claims to be. 
The editor is Father Phelan, one of the most sensible, in- 
dependent, positive and audacious, not to say impudent 
men, that ever wielded a Catholic pen. In his commem- 
orative issue he publishes an article by the papal Dele- 
gate Satolli and also a warmly congratulatory one from 
Archbishop Ireland, altho we fail to find any from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. The style of the man who entered upon 
Catholic editorship in 1865, in a country town in Mis- 
souri, may be judged from a little sketch of his own 
editorial career which he gives in this number and which 
we quote: 


“The next trouble I encountered was over the educational 

clauses of the Third Council of Baltimore. I said they were 
silly and impracticable and would certainly cause trouble. That 
war is still on and will last until the last stalwart lunatic ex- 
pires. Contrary to the general impression I am not at all a con- 
tentious individual. I have been in conflict nearly all my jour- 
nalistic life, but I have had always for antagonists silly bishops 
and stupid editors, who insisted on making our people more 
Catholic than the Holy Father, and more orthodox than the 
Church. I fired the first gun in the late Cahensly campaign and 
was the first to withdraw from the field when the Pope com- 
manded a cessation of hostilities. Everybody knows by this 
time that chicanery and un-Catholic pretense were at the bot- 
tom of that miserable movement, and I can only pray that the 
world may long be spared a repetition of the scandal.” 
The man that can say that now, or could say it in 1885, 
was lucky in having such a tolerant and prudent prelate 
to rule over him as Archbishop Kenrick. Archbishop 
Elder does not deal with editors in that way. We hope 
Father Phelan has not half finished his career, and that 
he will be as vigorous and successful in his future fights 
asin his past. He is generally right, and his errors are 
those of the head, based on false information and honestly 
held, as when in this same issue he says that about Gen- 
eral Morgan which might properly cost him a libel suit. 

A CORRESPONDENT tells us a curious story of Texas law 
which we have not yet seen in our Northern papers. In 
riding on a Texas train, he made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman, an official of one of the Texas railroads, from 
whom he learned the following facts. When the Wagner 
Sleeping Car Co. got the concract torun their cars over the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, it was the rule of 
the company that the porter should sleep in berth upper No. 
1. The first train down to Texas had on it some Texans who 
discovered, while in the Indian Territory, that the “ nig- 
ger ’’ porter was sleeping in the same compartment with 
white people, which was in violation of a Texas law. 
Nothing was said about it until the car reached Dallas, 
Tex., when the porter was taken from the train and sent to 
jail for thirty days for violating the Texas law (in the 
Indian Territory ?). The narrator added: ‘I tell you the 
Wagner Company changed their rule mighty quick and 
put the porter te sleep in the smoking compartment.” 


Surely Northern papers do not yet understand Southern 
oonditions. 
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AN unexpected change has come over the condition of 
parties in Germany during the last two weeks, and one 
that must be very encouraging to the Emperor and to Gen- 
eral von Caprivi. The great Center (Catholic) Party, whose 
votes rejected the Army Bill, is completely broken up, di- 
vided into two camps, one of which, led by Huene, will 
support the increase of the army, and demand tariff pro- 
tection for wheat, and favor bimetalism, while the other, 
led by Liehls, will still erect the old standard. After 
twenty-five years of success, compelling Bismarck to go to 
Canossa, and constantly held together by their single 
Catholic policy, it seems now as if, in the presence of the 
weaker Caprivi, they had lost both their unity and their 
power. It is, however, possible that their defection may 
be made up by the increased representation which the So- 
cial Democrats expect, who have put forward candidates 
in 316 electoral districts. The Emperor seems to be pre- 
paring to govern without the Reichstag if his policy should 
be defeated. A paper supposed to be officially inspired 
says that the refusal of the Reichstag to provide for the in- 
crease of the army might bring into exercise ‘‘the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the Emperor” to arrange in time 
of peace such a military organization as will suffice to pre- 
serve the country from the dangers of invasion. Such lan- 
guage is ominous. 





....A good deal of discussion has taken place in the daily 
press over the act of the Department Commander in this 
State in revoking the charter of Farnham Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. The reason the charter was 
revoked was because the Post had violated the rule of the 
Grand Army that no resolutions concerning revision of 
the pension laws should be published without the approval 
of the pension laws should be published without the ap- 
proval of the department and national commanders. 
Some papers hastily assume that this rule is being en- 
forced in the interests of corrupt pensions. We do not so 
understand it. The rule obviously is an important one, 
and bears quite as much against petition for increase of 
pensions as against petitions or resolutions in favor of cut- 
ting down the list. We do not see that the Post, in violat- 
ing a rule which was perfectly well known, deserves any 
sympathy. It is certainly drawing a very long inference 
to assume that its charter was revoked because of the sym- 
pathy of the Grand Army of the Republic with unjust pen- 
sion claims. 


....One of the things which it puzzles us to understand 
is why so many of our American Protestant Episcepal 
newspapers feel so badly over the impending disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church. The Welsh Suspensory Bill 
does not, to be sure, throw them into spasms as it does the 
Anglican papers, but they are really disturbed and every 
word they have to say is in deprecation of the catastrophe; 
and they publish pictures of Gladstone’s heels, one of them 
resting on the tumbled Irish Church and another just 
over the Welsh Church, while the English Church is still 
standing a step further forward. Now do our American 
Episcopalians believe, or do they not believe, in the Ameri- 
can principle of a free Church and a free State? Do they 
believe, or do they not believe, in the First Amendment to 
the United States Constitution ? Do they or do they not 
desire to have an Established Church here in the United 
States? We believe they are loyal to our institutions and 
that it is but an interesting sentimentalism which makes 
them imagine that they deprecate a step of progress in 
Great Britain. 


....Very opportunely does The Christian Advocate re- 
call and reprint President Lincoln’s War order concerning 


the Sabbath. We copy it: 
“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, ’ 
“WASHINGTON, Nov. 15th, 1862. { 


“The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the 
officers and men in the military and naval service. The impor- 
tance for man and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred 
rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to 
the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due regard for the 
Divine Will, demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. The discipline and 
character of the national forces should not suffer, nor the cause 
they defend be imperiled, by the profanation of the day or name 
of the Most High. . A. LINCOLN.” 
Apply the principle here enunciated to the World’s Fair 
managersand how wanton appears the “ profanation ”’ of 
which they are guilty! 

....-Some of our exchanges are still talking about ** com- 
pulsory arbitration.’’ The term is a contradiction. Arbi- 
tration implies the agreement of two parties to submit 
their differences to a disinterested person or persons for 
decision. If one or the other is compelled thus-to submit, 
it is not arbitration; it then becomes a judicial matter. 
One of our contemporaries speaks of the courts interven- 
ing in strikes to prevent loss to corporations and injustice 
to employés, and adds: ‘ This is precisely the principle of 
compulsory arbitration.”” Wedo not see any principle of 
arbitration in it; it is simply the application of the proc- 
esses of the civil courts. It is compulsory, but it is not 
arbitration. Where there is such a confusion of terms 
there cannot but be a confusion of ideas. Let us hold to 
the accepted meaning of words, and then we shall under- 
stand one another better. 


.... The Attorney-General of Kansas has got a scheme in 
his head. He would break up the flour trusts in Kansas 
by having the Legislature declare all mills public mills. 
Exactly how he is to do it is not clear. We suppose he 
would have to buy them and then let the State do the mill- 
ing business. We may come to that. But perhaps it 
would be just as well to have the State begin with the rail- 
road business first and see how that succeeds. After ex- 
perimenting with railway ownership it can then, if the ex- 
periment is a success, buy up and run the flour mills, the 
saw mills, the paper mills and the sugar mills. And per- 
haps it will then be good enough to take off from the peo- 
ple the responsibility of running their farms, and tell them 
when to milk their cows and cut their hay. 
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...-The next important move on the political chess- 
board of the nations is likely to bein Siam. From theside 
of Anam,France has got into an ugly little war with Siam- 
ese garrisons, and has got the worst of it. England is nego- 
tiating treaties to “rectify the frontiers’? between Burma 
and Siam, which will probably mean a further control of 
the territory to the northeast, among the Shan States, 
which give access to China. Siam is in the way of both the 
British and the French, with the odds in favor of British 
biting off the most of the plum. If the French can make 
good their claim to Cambodia it is about all they are likely 
to secure, 


... Ny Look, the Chinaman, who was brought before 
Judge Lacombe last week, and who failed to supply him- 
self with a certificate and was sentenced to deportation,has 
been thirty-six years in this country, and during the Civil 
War was on one of our gunboats and was wounded. If the 
Geary law had not, fortunately, been vague, Ny Look 
wotild have been deported from the United States asa 
criminal. Wetrust that this disgraceful law will remain 
no longer on our statute books than will suffice to give Con- 
gress time to modify it. 


....The failure of the Hon. Charles Foster, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, will call forth the deepest sympathy for 
him. Hehas made avery frank statement, in which he 
indicates that his business was spread out too much, and 
that he had withdrawn from it for political questions the 
attention which should have been given toit. It is feared 
that the assets, by reason of forced sales, will not be large 
enough to cover the liabilities. These are trying times, 
and it behooves every one who is carrying large interests 
to be careful. 


....Last week we had to chronicle a shocking, double 
lynching by a mob in Indiana. This week a similar dis- 
graceful affair has occurred in Michigan. Hundreds of 
men gatheredand murdered a murderer, taking him from 
his cell and hanging him with brutal violence. Last week 
and this week we say nothing about lynching in the South. 
Our heart is heavy at these horrible occurrences in the North. 
We do most earnestly hope that the Governor of Michigan 
will energetically investigate and punish the outrage. 


....The appointment of Bishop Kain, of Wheeling, as 
coadjutor to the venerable Archbishop Kenrick, of St, 
Louis, with the right of succession, is worth attention, 
because Bishop Kain belongs to the liberal wing in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and he goes to one of the most 
important of the archdioceses where the headquarters of 
Cahenslyism were and where, at the same time Ameri- 
canism in the Catholic Church is most pronounced. He is 
heartily welcomed by the large majority of the cléergy. 


....We have often been asked who is the Rev. Plato 
Johnson, whose poems in the Nevro dialect give so much 
pleasure. We have never met lim ; but we believe that he 
was a personal attendant of Dr. George Hepworth while 
the latter. was on the staff of General Banks in New 
Orleans and had the care of the Negroes in the surround- 
ing parishes. We understand that Dr. Hepworth has en- 
couraged his reverend friend’s literary aspirations. 


...-The British Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, has draft- 
ed a bill, which adds another to the experiments in the 
care of drunkards. It empowers magistrates to order that 
drunkards whose conduct shows that they are not respon- 
sible for their actions, shall be detained in curative asy- 
lums. The main difficulty would be, we imagine, in find- 
ing out when they are cured, unless Dr. Keeley will take 
the job and agree to warrant a cure. 


.... We ought to be proud, and we are proud of our suc- 
cess in turning out so fine a cruiser as the ‘‘ New York.” 
She has on her trial trip developed a speed of twenty- 
one knots. This makes her the most rapid of our own fleet, 
and she will be the envy of most of the European fleets. 
Her builders, the Cramps, will secure a handsome pre- 
mium, as they are entitled to $50,000 for every quarter of a 
knot in speed above twenty knots. 


....Another Democratic faction has been formed in this 
city with the laudable object of overthrowing Tammany. 
Assemblyman Kempner, who stood forth so boldly last 
winter in Albany in opposition to Tammany schemes, is 
the father of it. We wish we had reason to expect that it 
would succeed, But Tammany has the city firmly in its 
grasp, and nothing short of a moral earthquake could re- 
lease our metropolis from its clutches. 


.... We lately spoke of Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, as 
the only American we recall who occupies the position of 
professor in a German university. This is probably the 
fact, but we might have said that Prof. Frederick Tread- 
well, born in Maine of good New England stock, has been 
for ten years or more the occupant of one of the chairs of 
chemistry in the University of Zurich, which if not Ger- 
man in territory, is German in tongue. 


....A mulatto woman was sentenced the other day, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to three months in prison, for the 
crime of having married a white man in Cincinnati and 
coming with him to Tennessee. If she bad lived with him 
without marriage it would not have been worth while to 
punish her. The man ran away and escaped the penalty 
imposed for doing the honorable thing by the woman he 
loved. 


....It is pleasant to see that Postmaster-General Bissell 
has refused to remove Mr. B. H. Henderson, postmaster 
at Fayetteville, N. C., on the mere ground of his color. He 
told the delegation that came to see him that unless there 
were charges of incompetency or offensive partisanship he 
would not remove Mr. Henderson; and, as they could not 
prefer such charges, he is likely to serve out his term. 


...-The hero of the Dahomey campaign, General Dods, is 
now the most popular man in France; but. he happens to 
be what would be called in the United States a Negro. 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
THE APPEAL IN THE BRIGGS CASE. 
SECOND WEEK OF THE ASSEMBLY. 








BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THE second week of the General Assembly has been 
full of interest and, at times, excitement, and progress 
has been made toward the final settlement of the ques- 
tions which have been disturbing the Presbyterian 
Church for sometime. This does not mean that every 
one finds the week ending to his entire satisfaction, but 
it does mean that the majority and the minority in the 
body have met face to face and discussed some of the 
vexed questions in a manly way and in excellent temper. 
The case of Professor Briggs occupied ahout half of the 
time last week, and it was decided on Friday to place 
the professor on trial when the court reassembled on 
Monday morning. The vote on the entertainment of 
the appeal was taken by roll call. While the figures, 
410 to 145, do not show conclusively how the commis- 
sioners feel in regard to the merits of the case which are 
to come up in the trial, it does not require much pro- 
phetic instinct to assume that the verdict of the New 
York Presbytery will be reversed on many, if not all of 
the charges; and then the question whether Dr. Briggs 
shall be expelled sentenced or rebuked, will be decided. 
It is said to be the program—if that be the proper word, 
perhaps intention is better—of the conservatives, if Dr. 
Briggs is found guilty of heresy, to administer a rebuke 
simply, and then issue a deliverance upon the general 
question of the Higher Criticism and the more specific 
one of the inspiration of the Scriptures which shall place 
the Church in an unmistakable position before the 
world. This course was outlined, tho, perhaps, not au- 
thoritatively, by Dr. Dickey, of Philadelpbia, the Lib- 
eral candidate for Moderator, in his speech favoring the 
entertainment of the appeal. He wished the world to 
know what the Church holds in regard to the disputed 
questions, and he wished the greatest tenderness shown 
toward Dr. Briggs, with whom he had been associated 
in Union Seminary for many years. 

The debate in the case of Dr. Briggs was carried on 
with great dignity after the question of the time allowed 
to the various parties at interest had been settled. The 
Judicial Committee which reviewed the papers from the 
New York Presbytery agreed as to their regularity, but 
five members declined to sign the majority report rec- 
ommending the course of action which the Assembly 
should follow. When the Assembly was discussing the 
question of entertaining the appeal, Dr. Briggs rose 
with a protest against the brief time allowed for him to 
present his argument. The concession which he desired, 
_namely, that he be allowed five hours, was accepted by 
the Prosecuting Committee and the Judicial Committee. 
The house was limited to four hours, in which time 
twenty-four speakers, equally divided, spoke. Dr. 
Briggs never appeared to better advantagein debate, 
and he won many friends, especially when, standing 
with uplifted hands, he affirmed in the presence of the 
Assembly that he believed the Holy Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, according to his ordination vow, affirmed that he 
held to the whole doctrine taught in the first chapters of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith relating to Holy 
Scripture, without any qualifications or reservations 
whatever, and affirmed in the third piace that he held to 
the entire system of doctrine set forth in the Westmin- 
ster Confession. He read also categorical questions pre- 
pared by the directors of Union Seminary, which he 
signed before his trial began in the New York Presby- 
tery. He also expressed regret if his utterances had dis- 
turbed the peace of the Church. His impressive address 
was marred slightly at times by his threats that the civil 
courts might right the wrongs which the Assembly 
would commit by trampling upon his constitutional 
rights, His references to the prosecution were not al- 
ways in as tender a strain as one could wish, but perhaps 
they were as gentle as could be expected in view of all 
the circumstances. 

Dr. Birch had opened the case for the appellants in a 
brief speech showing the reasons why the case had been 
appealed direct from the Presbytery to the Assembly. 
The issues involved, he said, were great and the peace of 
the Church depended upon an early settlement. Col. 
John J. McCook closed the case for the appellants, after 
Dr. Briggs had spoken, inan address occupying nearly 
three hours. He made a deep jmpression upon the 
Assembly. Two ex-Moderators, Dr. Herrick Johnson 
and W. C. Young, took part in the general discussion 
On opposite sides of the question. Two or three judges 
were also arrayed against each other, and several well- 
known clergymen were among the speakers. An im- 
pressive address was delivered by Dr. Wm. H. Roberts 
in favor of the appeal. One of the most interesting 
Speakers on the liberal side was the Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, of Chicago, a son of Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
who pleaded with the conservatives not to raise the 
spirit of rebellion in the hearts of those faithful to the 
tradition of their fathers and the faith of their mothers. 
Perhaps the most telling speech of the twenty-four was 





one of the last on the conservative side, delivered by Dr. 

Wm. C. Young, the Moderator of the last Assembly. 

Much had been said during the debate regarding the 

aggrieved party. The question had been asked by the 

liberals, Who is the aggrieved party? Dr. Young re- 

plied that the aggrieved party was the Bride, the Lamb’s 

Wife, the Church of Christ, and he pleaded with his 
brethren to end the matter over which they had juris- 
diction at this time. Referring to Dr. Briggs’s profession 

of faith, he said that while he did not deny that Dr. 

Briggs was a sincere man, he still felt impressed by the 
fact that Dr. Briggs used words witha meaning different 
from that used by the majority of the men in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

One of the questions which has been before the Church 
for some time was settled decisively last week—namely, 
that the Presbyterian Church does not desire a new 
Creed now, nor even a revision of the old one. The 
Committee on Bills and Overtures recommended the 
adoption of an answer to the presbyteries asking for the 
new Creed or changes in the old one, that it was not wise 
to present this question to the Church at present, and 
expressed the hope that the Church might have rest for 
some time on this point. Dr. Young also reported an 
answer to the presbyteries, asking for a deliverance on 
the so called inerrancy dogma promulgated at Portland, 
The answer recommended is that the Assembly re- 
affirms the deliverance given last year with the declar- 
ation that the Portland deliverance enunciates no new 
doctrine, but simply interprets and gives expression to 
what has ever been cherished and believed in as a fun- 
damental truth, and which is expressly taught in the 
Presbyterian Standards. It is probable that this answer 
will be the one given by the Assembly. 

Christian Unity, including the proposed interchange 
of pulpits with the Protestant Episcopal ministers, if 
their Church shall agree to the ministerial reciprocity in- 
vitation of the Assembly’s Committee, the Federation of 
the several branches of the Presbyterian family and co- 
operation of the Presbyterians,Congregational, Reformed 
(Dutch) and other denominations came up for discussion 
on Saturday, but no conclusion was reached. The only 
incident of note in addition to the regular speeches favor- 
ing the several reports made by the chairmen, was a 
spirited attack upon the Protestant Episcopal Church by 
Dr. Hollifield, of Newark, N. J. While admitting and 
commending the Christian character of the members of 
that Church, he denounced in terms so bold as to call 
forth an indignant protest from Dr. Booth, of New York, 
three difficulties which Jay in the way not so much of 
Church Unity as Christian Unity between the denomina- 
tions. Asa Presbyterian minister he stood like a rock, 
hesaid, for the validity of Presbyterian ordinations. He 
characterized many of the practices of the High Church 
party in the Episcopal denomination as Roman in their 
tendency, and he criticised the Broad Churchism also 
prevalent in that body. On the principle that a skillful 
physician finds first the difficulties that lie in the way of 
recovery, he made his speech which, he said, he knew 
would be unpopular, but which, he contended, was true 
nevertheless. 

The Committee on Church Polity among its recom- 
mendations answered in the negative several overtures 
suggesting changes in the Book of Discipline in the matter 
of the Prosecuting Committee brought about by the pres- 
ent heresy trial. One was to have the word ‘ generally ” 
stricken out from the section providing that appeals 
should generally go from one court to the next higher 
court. This would have prevented ‘the Briggs case from 
leaping the Synod had the book been amended in the 
way proposed. The reason given for answering the 
overture in the negative is that the committee deemed it 
unadvisable to propose changes to the presbyteries in the 
Book in these particulars. “['wo overtures asking that 
the Assembly amend the Book so as to prevent public 
prosecutors from taking appeal from a verdict of ac- 
quittal was answered in the negative because the General 
Assembly has no right to amend the Book. 





REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


MONDAY, MAY 22p.—MORNING SESSION. 


A brief account was given in THE INDEPENDENT’S report 
last week of the breeze which arose in the General Assem- 
bly on Monday, in connection with the reference of certain 
overtures, including one from the Chicago Presbytery, to 
the Committee on Church Polity. The incident ended by 
the adoption of the recommendation reported by the chair- 
man of the. committee, Dr. Young, that the overture in 
question go to the Committee on Church Polity. Before 
the incident was thus closed a number of commissioners 
had been heard in the debate, which was quite extended, 
and which embraced the question of the principle involved 
in referring overtures to committees, 

MONDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. W. R. Worrall presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on Sabbath Observance, of which the late Col. Elliott 
F. Shepard was chairman. In this connection a debate 
sprang up over # motion made by President Warfield, of 
Lufayette College, proposing that the third Sunday in June 
be set apart as a day of prayer with special reference to the 
closing of the gates of the World’s Fair on that day. The 
motion was adopted, together with an amendment propos- 
ing that the Presbyterian exhibit be withdrawn in case 
the Fair should be opened on Sunday. Ail the recommen- 





dations of the report of the Committee on Sabbath Observ- 


ance were also adopted, and the day's business was finished 
with the report of the Committee on Education and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Poorconcerning it. 


TUESDAY, MAY 23p.—MORNING SESSION. 


Dr. W. C. Young, chairman of the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures, reported, recommending that a number of 
overtures be referred to the Judicial Committee. Debate 
occurred again as to the propriety of the proposed refer- 
ence ; but the recommendation was adopted, and the over- 
tures were referred as proposed. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration with the directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary was presented and on motion referred 
without reading. The report of the Committee on Home 
Missions was presented by Dr. Graham, who addressed the 
Assembly. 


TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The judicial case of Dr. Charles A. Briggs came before 
the Assembly at the afternoon session. Before recognizing 
Dr. Baker, chairman of the Judicial Committee, who 
presented the majority report of that committee, the Mod- 
erator cautioned the members of the Assembly to keep 
quiet. He deprecated any tokens of approval or disap- 
proval. 

Dr. Baker, in présenting the report of the majority, said 
that he regretted that it had been impossible to present a 
single report. The days upon which the Assembly was 
now entering would be momentous days in the history of 
the Church ; if ever men needed grace and wisdom from 
above the members of the Assembly did now. He urged 
that all should now pledge themselves that, whatever may 
be the result of the deliberations, they would loyally abide 
by the decision. He then presented the majority report as 
follows: 

MAJORITY REPORT. 


In the case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being an ap- 
peal to the General Assembly from the decision and final judg- 
ment of the Presbytery of New York rendered January 9th, 
1893, the Judicial Committee beg leave respectfully to report 
that they have examined the papers pertaining to this case and 
find : 

1. That the appellant in this case is the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America represented by its Prosecuting 
Committee appointed by the Presbytery of New York, and as 
such appellant hasthe right of appeal to this assembly as an 
original party; and said Prosecuting Committee is entitled to 
conduct the prosecution in all its stages in whatever judicatory 
until the final issue be reached. 

2. That due notice of appeal in this case has been given, and 
the appeal and specifications of error alleged and the record in 
the case have been filed in due time in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Book of Discipline, Sections 96 and 97; and that said 
appeal is accordingly in order. 

3. We, therefore, respectfully recommend to the General As- 
sembly that the appeal be entertained and the case be issued. 

Pending the adoption of this recommendation, your committee 
submit the following resolutions: 

(A) Resolved, That the General Assembly finds that due notice 
of the appeal in this case has been given, and that the appeal 
and specifications of the errors alleged have been filed in due 
time and that the appeal is in order in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Book of Discipline. 

(B) Resolved, That after the judgment, the notice of appeal, the 
appeal, and the specifications of error alleged have been read 
and the parties have been heard, namely, the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee and the appellee, as to whether said appeal shall be en- 
tertained, three hours being allowed for such hearing—namely, 
one and one-half hours to either party, and after hearing from 
the members of the Assembly, three hours being allowed for 
such hearing, the Assembly shall then vote upon the hearing of 
such resolutions. 

Resolved, That the appeal from the decision and final judg- 
ment of the Presbytery of New York in the case of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., is hereby entertained, and it is ordered 
that the case proceed to trial in accordance with the provisions 
of the Book of Discipline. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

George D. Baker, John T. Duffield, John Hays, James T. Left- 
wich, James L. Maxwell, E. J. Sanders, John Peacock, J. B. 
Rendall, Edward F. Green, Thomas McDougall, Cyrus Pershing, 
William Fulton, George W. Cummings, H. M. Craydon and 
James Orr. 


Dr. Baker also reported a supplementary statement 
with reference to the principle reasons influencing the com- 
mittee in reaching the decision given in their report : 


The Judicial Committee feels constrained to put on record and 
submit to the General Assembly, as. supplemental to its report, 
the following principal reasons which have influenced and de- 
termined them in reaching the conclusions declared in said re- 
port: 

1. The Book of Discipline provides in express and unambiguous 
terms for an appeal directly from the Presbytery to the General 
Assembly. Chapter 1X, Section 4, paragraph 102, reads as follows: 

* Appeals are generally to be taken to the Judicatory immedi- 
ately superior to that appealed from.” 

And Chapter XII, Section 4, reads as follows: 

“ The General Assembly shall receive and issue all appeals con- 
cerning the doctrine or Constitution of the Church which may be 
regularly brought before them from the inferior Judicatories.” 

Such an appeal directly to the General Assembly is, therefore, 
plainly permissible when the gravity of the issue and the circum- 
stances of the case render it advisable. Accordingly, the General 
Assembly of 1892, in strict compliance with the provisions of the 
Book of Discipline, not only decided the status of the appellants 
as a committee to conduct the prosecution in all its stages, ia 
whatever judicatory, until the final issue be reached ; but they 
also decided that the gravity of this case and the circumstances 
connected with it were such as to justify an appeal from the Pres- 
bytery to the General Assembly. 

If this case, affecting vitally the essential doctrine of the 
Church, and having to do with its principles and its purity 
throughout its borders, be not a proper case to be appealed direct- 
ly to the General Assembly, and if it is not in its character the 
very case for which the Directory provides in the matter of direct 
appeal, it may be well asked, What case could possibly be such ? 
It isevident to us that it was to provide for precisely such an 
emergency as is now upon the Church in this case that provision 
was Made in the Book of Discipline when it granted the right of 
direct appeal from the Synod to the General Assembly. 7 

2. In the final decision of the grave issues involved in this case 
—and itis only the General Assembly which can give this fina] 





decision—it is eminently desirable that the Assembly making 
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such decision should, as far as practicable, be representative of 
the entire Church. Should these views be decided by an Assem- 
bly on appeal from the Synod of New York, the commissioners 
from that synod representing more than one-fifth of the entire 
membership of the Church would be debarred by Section 98 of the 
Book of Discipline from sitting, deliberating or voting in the 
case. Moreover, such a case of the exclusion of the Synod of 
New York might work to the disadvantage of the interests of the 
defendant himself. As far as the defendant himself in this case 
is concerned, it is manifestly more just that the Assembly which 
finally passes upon his case should be one not compelled to ex- 
clude his own,synod, the Synod of New York. 

8. For more than two years the peace of the Church has been 
sadly disturbed by the issues pending in this case. It seems 
highly desirable, nay, it seems to us imperative, to settle these 
issues without unnecessary delay. To keep the Church in con- 
tinued agitation, anxiety and uncertainty for another year when 
it is within our constitutional prerogative to determine the 
matter at the present time, is, in our judgment, to unjustifiably 
evade the solemn duty in the providence of God devolved upon 
us, and would make us responsible for the prolongation of a con- 
dition of affairs in our beloved Church which imperils its purity 
and its peace and hinders it in the fulfillment of its legitimate 
mission and the prosecution of its legitimate work. 


The supplemental report was signed by the same mem- 
bers of the committee who signed the previous report. 

Dr. S. J. Niccolls, of St. Louis, then’ presented the mi- 
nority report. He said the minority did not question in 
the least degree the right of the appeal to come before the 
Assembly nor the orderliness of it; they differed with 
regard to the entertainment of the appeal. He then pre- 
sented the following report of the minority : 

The undersigned members of the Judicial Committee feel con- 
strained to submit to the General Assembly the following minor- 
ity report : 

We recommend that the majority report be amended by strik- 
ing out all that follows beginning with the recommendation that 
the appeal be entertained and issued, and substituting the fol- 
lowing: ** We find the appeal in order, and recommend that the 
parties be heard in accordance with the provisions of the Book of 
Discipline, Section 99. We ask this for the following reasons: 

1. The majority report, by recommending that the appeal be 
entertained and issued, prejudges the case by advising the As- 
sembly to do what the Book of Discipline says shall be deter- 
mined only after the parties shall have been heard. The lan- 
guage of the Book is as follows: ** The judicatory may then deter- 
mine, after hearing the parties, whether the appeal shall be en- 
tertained.” The impropriety of recommending that the appeal 
to entertain an issue in this case is the more apparent when it is 
remembered that one of the points involved in it is whether the 
appeal shall be entertained by the Assembly or referred to the 
Synod of New York. 

2. The majority report in form pledges the committee in ad- 
vance to entertain the appeal, the parties not yet being heard; 
and yet this same committee is entitled ** to sit, judge and vote in 
this case as the members of the judicatory,” 

3. The majority report is contrary both to the letter and spirit 
of the Book of Discipline, as stated in rule 99, Section 4,Chapter 
LX, which is as follows: **Where due notice of our appeal is given 
and the appeal and the specifications of the errors alleged have 
been filed in due time, the appeal shall be considered in order. 
The judgment, the notice of appeal, the appeal and the specifi- 
cations of the errors alleged shall be read, and the judicatory 
may then determine after hearing the parties whether the appeal 
shali be entertained. 

It will be seen that the functions of the Judicial Committee in 
this case are limited to finding the appeal in order and recom. 
mending the method of procedure, and thatit isnot its right to 
recommend to the Assembly that the appeal shall be entertained 
and issued. 

For these reasons we recommend that it shall be amended so as 
to conform with the law of the Church. 

In some remarks following the presentation of the report, 
Dr. Niccolis said that the minority were perfectly ready to 
have the case put on its passage before the Assembly. At 
the beginning the committee were unanimous in favor of 
recommending that the appeal be entertained. But the 
chairman had explained that those wuo committed them- 
selves to the report, thereby agreed tv tell the Assembly 
that in their judgment the decision shvuld be such as they 
have recommended. Dr. Niccolls claimed for the minority 
that this would be tantamount to deciding for the Assem- 
bly beforehand. What the minority wished was that the 
report should come before the Assembly in the simple form 
of law, unprejudiced by the committee’s decision one way 
or the other. He said: 


“We simply find it in order and tell you to lodk, as the Book 
requires, into all the facts of the case. But the ciher report pro- 
poses that you shall say, What shall be done with the case ?” 

On motion the two reports were accepted. After some 
discussion, in which several motions of amendment and 
adoption were made, the Moderator said that the first 
thing to be done was to hear the parties in appeal. Until 
they were heard the Assembly could not decide whether it 
could entertain the appeal or not. The Moderator pointed 
out that the two reports agreed in the following particu- 
lars: That this case is in order; that the judgment be 
read ; that the notice of appeal be read; that the reasons 
of appeal be read ; that the specifications of error be read ; 
that the parties be heard, and that the Assembly have the 
privilege of debating the question of entertaining the ap- 
peal for three hours. 

The first resolution of the majority report was then 
adopted, and after some desultory debate the Moderator 
announced from the chair that the Assembly was about 
to pass to the business assigned for trial, and he enjoined 
on the members to pay regard to their high characters as 
judges of the court of Jesus Christ and to the solemn duty 
which they were about to perform. 

The stated clerk then proceeded to read the formal 
record of the proceedings., 

The grounds of appeal are these: (1) Irregularity in the 
proceedings of the Presbytery of New York; (2) receiving 
improper testimony; (3) declining to receive important 
testimony ; (4) manifestations of prejudice in the conduct 
of the case ; (5) mistake or injustice in the decision. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24TH.—MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session was entirely occupied by reports of 
Chairman Young with reference to overtures and by the 
hearing of the report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and 
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Academies and that of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
with addresses, 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Assembly met in the afternoon as a judicial court. 
Dr. Baker, chairman of the Judicial Committee, asked 
leave to amend the majority report presented yesterday in 
the matter of the time limit imposed upon the parties to 
be heard. The committee recommended that the appel- 
lants be allowed one hour in which to present their case 
at the beginning ; that five hours be granted to the appellee 
if he should desire that length of time, and that two hours 
be allowed to the appellants to reply, the time to be ex- 
tended if they should request, provided that the limit of 
time allowed the appellee should not be exceeded. The 
committee was allowed to amend its report as indicated. 


DR. BIRCH’S STATEMENT. 


Dr. George W. F. Birch, of the Prosecuting Committee, 
was then heard on behalf of the committee. He held that 
as the General Assembly last year ordered the Presbytery 
of New York to try the case on its merits, giving it liber- 
ty to amend the indictment, the Presbytery was free only 
to examine the charges, weigh the testimony for and 
against, and decide to sustain or not to sustain. The New 
York Presbytery had, in view of the appellants, not obeyed 
the decree of the Assembly and had transcended its own 
proper functions as a private court. Its final judgment 
was an unscriptural, unconstitutional and disloyal effort 
to reach peace by acompromise with error. He contended 
that the errors charged in the complaint against Dr. 
Briggs, which the New York Presbytery iu its deliverance 
minimized, were fundamental. He held that the complaint 
against Dr. Briggs involved errors covering the whole 
fundamental structure of the faith; a purely doctrinal 
question of great importance was involved which could 
not be settled by the presbytery or by thesynod. It re- 
quired the decision of the Presbyterian Church assembled 
in its highest court. Speaking of the statement which had 
been made that an appeal from a verdict of acquittal was 
out of order, he said that those who thought that the power 
of the General Assembly can be nullified by the will of a 
single presbytery, lifted the banner of rebellion against 
the Presbyterian Church. Such u verdict of acquittal was 
a verdict so qualified as not to amount to acquittal at all; 
but it was an acquittal and a condemnation in the same 
breath. He said, in conclusion : 

With all respect to the accused in this case, | am ready to say 
that his personal interest in the case is as nothing in comparison 
to the interests of the Church in whose name he has been teach- 
ing. The Presbytery of New York, as we have seen, has decided 
thata minister may lawfully teach doctrines which it is alleged 
Professor Briggs has taught. The question is, Will the Church 
consent to regard that judgment as final, and, by refusing the 
right of direct appeal to the prosecution, permit the Presbytery 
of New York to determine ex cathedra what is really Presbyterian 
doctrine? The questions involved have to be answered by the 
whole Church. Itis not the prerogative of the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee,of Professor Briggs, nor of the Presbytery of New York, 
nor of the Synod of New York, to determine finally what is right 
inthismatter. Itis a question which is to be answered, not for 
ourselves alone, but for all American presbyteries, both now and 
for some years to come; and if this Prosecuting Committee had 
failed to call attention to the irregularities of this trial and the 
mistakes in the decision, they would deserve censure at the 
hands of this great representative body. They might have es- 
caped much of the sometimes harsh criticism which has been di- 
rected at them from some quarters, but they would have done a 
wrong to the Church. They might not have been called litigious, 
or unpeaceful, or disturbers of the peace and work of the Church; 
but they might have deserved the accusation of being recreant 
to their obvious duty and unwilling to vindicate the Presby- 
terian claim to bear witness to the truth. 

Hence your appellant, as the spokesman of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Presbyterians, both at home and over the wide worid, in 
the name of law and order, in the name of denominational loy- 
alty and of denominational honesty, in the name of scriptural 
precedent and bibtical example—ay, in the name of the historic 
orthodox, evangelical, constitutional, missionary Presbyterian 
branch of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, beseeches this 
venerable court to bless the Church and the world, to exercise its 
authority in a crisis 80 momentous as to make every plea for a 
delay of judgment entirely out of order. And thus your honor- 
«able body wili protect our communion from what one of your 
number(Dr. Herrick Johnson) in his last address at the opening 
of the McCormick TheologicabSeminary has called * the peril of 
a broadness that would empty our souls of conviction and our 
lives of victory.” 


Dr. Charles A. Briggs then began his reply : 
DR. BRIGGS'S ARGUMENT. 

Dr. Briggs said the question before the Assembly was not 
whether or not his teachings were proper, but whether or 
not the appeal could be lawfully entertained. The law of 
the case at this stage forbade the consideration of its 
merits, and he expressed regret that the prosecution had 
not observed this law. 

The first thing to be decided was whether the form of the 
appeal was correct, not whether any matters existed which 
might justify the sustaining of it. Ifthere was any want 
of form or detail in the appeal the General Assembly could 
not lawfully take jurisdiction. Was the appeal an appeal 
from the final judgment of the Presbytery of New York ? 
He argued at length that it was not, and could not lawfully 
be entertained by the General Assembly. 

A much more fundamental question was at stake than 
any principle of law or doctrine that. had yet been dis- 
cussed. That was whether the Presbyterian Church 
should be considered as a merely voluntary religious so- 
ciety or a Church of Jesus Christ. It was the civil law of 
the land that no man should be twice tried for the same 
offense. The New York Presbytery, under orders of the 
General Assembly, had tried him forthe crime of heresy 
and acquitted him. Was the Presbyterian Church ready 
to ignore or violate that well-settled principle, found by 
centuries of observation and experience to be essential to 
the well-being of the people, without good and suflicient 
cause ? - 

The law of appeal could be invoked only by parties orig- 
inal to the case and aggrieved parties: The Prosecuting 





Committee had no right of appeal, and an appeal by such 
acommittee could not be entertained by the General As. 
sembly without a violation of all Church law.and prece- 
dent. In pursuing the appeal under the conditions that 
existed, the committee laid themselves open to the impu- 
tation of being malignantly prejudiced against the defend- 
ant, and to the suspicion that they had no grievance ex- 
cept the grievance of defeat. 

It was a common mistake to say that the Presbyterian 
Church was responsible for the doctrines of its ministers, 
The Presbyterian Churth was responsi le for its constitu- 
tion and its constitutional rules, and for them alone. 

Unless the high court of the General Assembly should 
act in strict accordance with the forms of law, and upon 
the constitution of the Church, and with the sacred rights 
of man as set forth in Holy Scripture and our natiozal 
Constitation, it would be no rebellion if the minority in 
the Church continued the struggle against unrighteous- 
ness and wrong, hoping for better times. 

The General Assembly could not lawfully revise or 
amend the constitution by final judgments in heresy trials, 
The court was for discipline, not for government; for 
trials of law, not for definitions of faith and morals. The 
public prgsecutors were pushing the Presbyterian Church 
into a very inconsistent and dangerous position. They 
were endeavoring to secure new definitions of dogma by 
final judgment in a heresy trial, when they ought to aim 
to secure them by overtures in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Form of Government. The Form of Govern- 
ment prescribed their path, not the Book of Discipline. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY, MAY 25TH.—MORNING SESSION. 

Some miscellaneous business was transacted, including 
the adoption of a resolution from the Judicial Committee, 
declaring that, while all presbyteries have a right to over- 
ture the General Assembly on matters relating to the pol- 
ity of the Church, overtures concerning a pending judicial 
case are irregular and unprecedented, and ordering that 
such overtures be laid on the table. 

Dr. Briggs then resumed his argument at ten o’clock, 
and spoke till recess, using three-qnarters of an hour after 
recess, making four and a half hours in all, 


CONTINUATION OF DR. BRIGGS’S ARGUMENT. 

He gave a review of ‘the case, showing that the Presby 
tery of New York rendered its verdict of acquittal not- 
withstanding great pressure upon its members to vote for 
conviction. Passing on to the relations of the Assembly 
and the Synod, he showed that, pending the complaint to 
the Synod of New York on the question of an original 
party and before the determination by the Synod of that 
question, the Assembly cannot ent«rtain the present ap- 
peal. He took the ground that it is against the policy of 
the Church that the court of the synod should be leaped, 
and insisted that if the Assembly entertained the appeal it 
would deprive him of his right to appear before the court 
of the synod, and would violate the constitutional right of 
the New York Presbytery. After giving the reasons of the 
prosecution for doing so many and so great wrongs, for in- 
curring such great perils, and for establishing such dan- 
gerous precedents as are proposed, he closed his address as 
follows: 


Mr. Moderator, Ministers and Elders of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America: The appellee has presented 
for your consideration invincible reasons why you cannot 
entertain this appeal. He has shown you that it isnot so much 
an appeal against a final judgment as against legislative decisions 
and executive opinions and advice of the presbytery, which are 
not appealable; that there can be no appeal by a public prose- 
cutor against a verdict of acquittal ; that these prosecufors are 
not accredited as an original party, and that you cannot take 
jurisdiction of a final judgment when the Synod of New York has 
taken jurisdiction of interlocutory judgment in the case. These 
massive walls of law and equity frown upon this appeal. Upon 
these battlements the appellee takes his stand. The constitution 
of our Church is his banner. Here he will remain standing, 
whatever may betide. He can do no other. Here stands the 
Presbytery of New York, which has acquitted him. Here stands 
the Synod of New York, which has taken jurisdiction of his com- 
plaint. Here will rally sooner or later all who are loyal to Pres- 
byterian law and discipline; all who have confidence in truth 
and scholarly investigation ; all who would advance in the lines 
of the historic faith and order of our Church; all who seek the 
peace and prosperity Of the kingdom of God. 

Mr. Moderator, Ihave but a few words in conclusion. I beg 
leave to call the attention of the Moderator and the commission- 
ers of this Assembly to page 6 of the printed volume which has 
been circulated in this house. Near the end of the page you will 
observe that there are three stars—not stars of glory, but stars. 
asl think, of shame; because they indicate an omission which 
ought not so have been made; because that which is omitted 
would have brought before your minds a very important item in 
the interest of the appellee. What right have these appellants to 
quote a portion of the action of a presbytery and omit from that 
action, in an official document, or a semi-official document, such 
matters as they please? I thereforeclaim the right to supply that 
omission and to read from the minutes of the Presbytery of New 
York the action which has been omitted. 

Mr. Moderator and brethren: The appellant in the opening 
argument, I have already intimated, entered into the merits of 
the appeal. I shall not attempt to go into that mérit myself, ex- 
cept so far as to make an explicit denial of this statement when 
he charges me with teaching doctrines which are fundamental 
errors. Ideny that I pave ever taught any doctrines that are 
fundamental errors, and my Presbytery has acquitted me, 
brethren, of teaching any fundamental errors. I affirm before 
this body that I believe the Holy Scriptures to be the Word of 
God,the only infallible rule of faith and practice, according to the 
vow that I assumed at my ordination and which I have assumed 
every three years according to the rule of the Union 
Theological Seminary. I affirm that I hold to the whole doctrine 
taught in the first chapter of the Westminster Confession relat- 
ing to Holy Scripture, without any qualification or reservation 
whatever. I beg leave to affirm that I hold to the entire system 
of doctrine set forth in the Westminster Confession, and any- 
thing that I may have said that at all conflicts with this state- 
ment is due to the misinterpretations which have been put upon 
the language which I have uttered. I will not say that those mis- 
interpretations are always intentional. I shall Lot exonerate my- 
self from some possible blame ’in lack of clearness in enunciation 
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of them. But I beg leave to affirm the truth, that I have made 
no statement that at all conflicts with the affirmations that I have 
made before you. 

And now, brethren, in all honesty between us as brethren, ought 
not this case to cease? Send it to the Synod of New York, and I 
call, in all honesty and friendliness, upon the appellants to unite 
with me in that procedure; and I promise them in your presence 
that, if they will go with me to the Synod of New York, where 
the whole case can be considered by that synod, that in the most 
friendly and courteous manner I will aid in a full solution of all 
the mattersin dispute. And if the case is brought before the 
next General Assembly, and you make a final judgment in the 
case, then I will submit to your verdict. That is all I have to 
say. If I have said anything that at all injures the feelings of 
any member of this court, I very much regret it. If I have said 
anything in my Inaugural that has disturbed the peace of the 
Church, or caused any doubt or uncertainty or affliction to even 
the feeblest of God’s children, I regret it more than any one else 
can do. I have been a teacher of the Bible in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary for twenty years. There are only four professors 
now teaching in your theological seminaries that have been in 
service longer than I have. There are only two of them that 
have taught more ministers now in the service than I have. I 
challenge the production of a single one of these ministers that 
bas been under my instruction during the past twenty years 
who can say that anything I have taught him has undermined or 
diminished his faith in the divine authority of Holy Scripture or 
his love for the Word of God. [Applause.] 


THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After Dr. Briggs concluded his long statement, Col. J. J. 
McCook, responded in behalf of the appellants. 
ADDRESS OF COLONEL McCOOK. 


He said all the preliminary questions involved in the 
case were res adjudicata, having been discussed and deter- 
mined by the General Assembly of 1892. Among the ques- 
tions thus determined were the following : 

1. That the appeal was taken by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, asan original party. 

2. That the original parjy is represented by the Prosecuting 
Committee. 

3. That such committee isa prosecuting committee appointed 
under Section 1lof the Book of Discipline. 

4. The original party, by its Prosecuting Committee, has the 
right in this case to take such an appeal from the Presbytery 
directly to the General Assembly. 

5. That such an appeal is regular and in order. 

However, because the appellee has persistently urged to the 
contrary, Colonel McCook devoted a large part of his time 
to an argument to prove the correctness of the decisions of 
the Portland Assembly or the points named, especially to 
the point that the Church, as represented by the Prosecut- 
ing Committee, is an original party. Speaking of Dr. 
Briggs’s claim that the matter appealed from by the Pros- 
ecuting Committee was not a final judgment of the Pres- 
bytery, Colonel McCook said : ‘‘ If that be so, then Professor 
Briggs has not been acquitted of the charge brought 
against him.’’ The speaker related the bistory of the pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the adoption of a new Book of 
Discipline by the General Assembly of 1884, and gave a 
résumé of the reasons why a change was desirable. The 
standing and duties of the Prosecuting Committe as such 
were discussed at length, and Colonel McCook asserted that 
the Presbytery of New York has regarded the said commit- 
tee, at all times, asa Prosecuting Committee as evidenced 
by numerous extracts from its records. These records of 
the Presbytery have been approved by the Synod of New 
York. The history of the case in its various stages was 
recited, and the regularity of the several steps firmly 
maintained. Colonel McCook said: 


Great weight has been given toa technical question raised in 
the interest of the appellee and of delay, based upon a clause 
contained in the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which is as follows: ** Nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
orlimb.” It has been claimed that this constitutional provision 
prevents an appeal from the final judgment of the Presbytery 
of New York in this case, and that such an appeal would place 
the appellee’s “ ecclesiastical life” in jeopardy a second time. 
This somewhat ingenious but inappropriate use of the term 
“ecclesiastical life’? seems to have confused the minds of some 
as to the character of proceedings under the Book of Discipline. 
These are not criminal proceedings involving peril to the life or 
limb of the appellee. They are proceedings to enforce a con- 
tract, or rather to determine whether the contract has been 
maintained in all its integrity. If it should be shown that the 
appellee has not maintained the contract in all its integrity, the 
loss of his “ecclesiastical life’ would mean simply the loss of 
the benefits which he at one time enjoyed under the contract 
which he had broken. This constitutional provision was mainly 
designed to prevent a second punishment for the same crime 
or misdemeanor. Where, as in this case, no punishment has 
been inflicted upon the appellee, the constitutional provision is 
not to be invoked. 

Colonel McCook next considered the plea that an acquit- 
tal by a lower court bars the right of appeal, and asserted 
that such a claim is not true in fact nor found in law. He 
discussed the operation of the law in Church trials, and 
the provisions of the Church constitution on appeals. It 
was also regular, the speaker maintained, for the appeal 
to be taken direct from the Presbytery to the General 
Assembly, and such a proceeding is not in derogation 
either of the rights or dignity of the intervening synod. 
In conclusion, Colonel McCook said there were special rea- 
Sons why this appeal should be received by the Assembly 
without having first been taken to the Synod of New 
York. as 

1. The appeal relates to doctrines which are absolutely 
fundamental to our system. 

2. The case is fully ripe for final judgment by this 
Assembly. 

3. It is imperatively necessary that a final decision in 
this case be reached at the earliest possible date. This is 
requisite alike for the purity and peace and the prosperity 
and usefulness of the Church. 

4. This case involves the legal construction of the ordina- 
tion vow of every minister, elder and deacon in the 
Church ; it involves what they may believe and teach as 
the faith of the Church under the terms of that vow. 

5. A great and widespead injury is certain to come from 





protracted delay. Ifthe doctrines presented by Professor 
Briggs are erroneous, as he verily believed, then, through 


' delay, ‘‘ heretical opinions’’ are sure to “gain ground,” 


and the Church will be affected injuriously through the 
continuance of uncertainty and doubt and of suspicion 
end strife. 

Colonel McCook finished his argument at 9:05P.M. A 
resolution was then adopted allowing four hours to the 
commissioners to discuss the pending question. 

Adjourned. 


FRIDAY, MAY 26TH.—MORNING SESSION. 


The entire day was spent in discussing the Briggs case, 
twenty-four men speaking, twelve on each side. 
Dr. K. P. Ketcham said in beginning the debate : 


Now in this matter there are rights upon both sides. There is 
a@ great mistake in the minds of some people here as to these 
prosecutors. Why, Mr. Moderator, it is as plain as day, aside 
from all this discussion about the right of appeal. They have, 
under the laws of the Book of Discipline, a right to take any man 
in the Presbytery of New York, upon a question of doctrine, and 
bring him before a court, take him to the synod, take him to the 
General Assembly. That is the right of men like those of the 
prosecution—and it ought to be done more than it is done; and 
they have a right to bring men up before the presbytery and ask 
if their views are in accordance with the Standards, and not 
have any bitterness or feeling about it. 

But while they have their rights, Mr. Moderator, that brother 
bas his rights. I haven’t one particle of sympathy with the pe 
culiar views of my brother—not a Bit. I believe in the old-fash- 
ioned, traditional, if you please, statement, **The Bible is the 
word of God.” And because there is a zone of mystery about it, 
between the heavens and the earth, and some German can ask 
me questions that I can’t answer, I don’t care. I rise up above 
that zone of mystery, up to the divine side, just as I do in refer- 
ence to the promises of God and answers to prayer; and I say, 
“This is God’s word ;” and I say also, ** God does answer prayer.” 
And I hold on to both those propositions. But I have a profound 
interest in what I regard as his constitutional right to go to the 
synod if he demands it. Now there is a great deal said about this 
expression, “*generally.”” You will hear a great deal before we 
will get through, about that. You have already. I am not going 
to keep you very long on the matter, but } want to say this. The 
statement is, as we know, Mr. Moderator, ‘‘The cases shall go 
from court to court, in regular order, generally.”” Now, in my 
judgment, the proper interpretation of that is, they shall go reg- 
ularly from court to court always, if the defendant demands it. 
Now you see this word “ generally” is just simply to give a.court 
discretion. 

Elder Hinckley: The first point I ask the attention of the house 
to isa mandate which was issued by the General Assembly of 
1892, directed to the Presbytery of New York: 

“The case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., having been 
dismissed by the Presbytery of New York, October 4th, 1891, was 
remanded by the General Assembly of 1892 to the same presby- 


tery with instructions that it should be brought to issue and tried 
on the merits therein as speedily as possible.” 


Now I ask for the entertainment of this appeal by this body be- 
cause, with all due respect to the Presbytery of New York, I con- 
tend that the minutes which bave been submitted to us show that 
they did not try this case upon its merits. The charges and spec- 
ifications which were prepared were to determine this question, 
Are the theological views, as expressed in the Inaugural Address 
of the appellee in this case, sound or not? That is the plain Eng- 
lish of it; and on that same question, which was before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1892, the Presbytery of New York did not reach 
the issue. Here is their finding: 


“Therefore, without expressing approval of the theological or 
critical views embodied in the Inaugural Address, or the manner 
in which they have been expressed and illustrated, the Presby- 
tery pronounces the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., fully acquitted 
of the offenses alleged against him and the several charges and 
specifications.” 


Now, there is a peculiar kind of finding. It reminds me of what 
is often called in criminal proceedings a verdict of “not guilty, 
but don’t doit again.” But that is what we do not want. And I 
therefore say that, as all the questions involved by the charges 
and specifications are questions of doctrine, and as was shown 
by my friend, Colonel McCook, of New York, they belong, in the 
final issue, to this House, and we have the constitutional right to 
determine them, because they are questions of doctrine in which 
all the Church is interested, and not the Presbytery of New York, 
not the Synod of New York, but the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America. And I ask, in the name of the Pres- 
byterian Church of America, that, having these doctrinal ques- 
tions here, and that, being the final court, let us decide them now 
—now and forever. 

The Rev. Thos. C. Hall: I wish to speak to this motion, not as 
a question of doctrine, not as to a question of the soundness in 
the faith.of Dr. Martineau. This is a question before us as to 
whether it is wise and expedient to serfd this back to the synod or 
entertain it here. Weare debating a question of constitutional 
right, and if my friend. Dr. Briggs, were the worst heretic in the 
Church, it would not be worth our while to infringe the slightest 
constitutional right he has. There will come a time, brethren, 
when every constitutional right that we as Presbyterians have 
loved and cherished will be so valuable to us that any precedent 
established that will break down any one of them will be a grief 
to our hearts and a damage to our work. We have heard a dis- 
claimer so frank, so free, of these charges recklessly preferred 
against my brother, hereon the platform, that surely I do not 
think that it even comported well with the well-known gallantry 
of my friend, Colonel McCook, to even hint that if this case were 
taken up before the synod, there woulil be the slightest quibble on 
the part of Dr. Briggs as to whether he would waive these ques- 
tions that might interfere with a fair trial there. Every right of 
both the prosecutors and the defendant will be carefully pre- 
served. You say that it will put an end to debate. It will do 
nothing of the kind. We have another case that must come be- 
fore the next General Assemoly, which must be debated. It will 
only settle the personal right of Dr. Briggs to say the things that 
he has been saying in his Inaugural Address, and every one of us 
will not only have our right but will claim our right, until we 
too are made to feel that we are beyond it. And if you, brethren’ 
want to bring our Church into contempt, you may trample, 
if you will, in the eyes of the world, upon the rights of one whom 
you may wish to get rid of, and you will raise, in the hearts of 
those of us who are loyal to the traditions of our fathers and 
loyal to the faith that has been taught by our mothers—you will 
raise in our hearts a spirit of rebellion, which is the last thing 
you would wish to conjure before this body. Now we have a 
possible solution. We have apossible remedy. We are having 


a free and fraternal conference on this subject, and there are 
rights claimed by the defendant. Will you trample on them? 
Will you even put yourselves in the position before the world of 
trampling on them—on what he claims as his right to go before 
the synod, have it discussed there, and then, with other cases 
before your jurisdiction, to come to us a year from now,]I believe, 





with our minds much more evenly balanced, with our spirits, I 
hope, still more chastened by the spirit of God, to settle these 
questions in his fear and in his knowledge. Let us assume, as 
Christian brothers, one to another, that we all have the interests 
of Christ, his Church and his cross at heart, and that when Dr. 
Briggs got on this platform and said to you, as Christian broth- 
ers, ‘I believe in the Holy Scripture, the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice,” that he, as a Christian man and a Christian 
teacher, has a right to any explanations of peculiar views, which, 
after all, are not before us here and now. 

The Hon. Thomas McDougall: We are the supreme court of 
the Presbyterian Church. We are not an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly, controlled, as was stated, by this appellee, out of a self- 
evolved but not God-revealed concept, by a majority—an acci- 
dental majority of traditionalists. We are here under solemn 
obligations to discharge the duties, the obligations we owe as 
commissioners of this General Assembly. Why should we not 
try this case? It is said that thisappellee has the constitutional 
right of trial by synod. This appellee says there is no constitu- 
tional right anywhere in Christendom to put him twice in 
jeopardy for this offense We are not an ecclesiastical-political 
Assembly, dominated or played or deceived by a minority into 
depriving ourselves of our jurisdiction, to fall between two 
schools. What did the appellee say? He says that the original 
party hasno right of appeal. He says there is no constitutional 
right to try him twice for his ecclesiastical life. And yet, if he 
believes that, if he is sincere in that, and I assume he is, he asks 
you to do what? 

He says: “I ama loyal Presbyterian. I believe in the Word of 
God.” Does Dr. Briggs determine his loyalty? Is he the 
supreme court of the Church? Does he make the Book of Disci- 
pline? Does he lay on us our obligation? Is it the worship of 
“Tam,” or it is the worship of that Church that is greater than 
any maninit? No, brothers. One word more. I know that you 
are perfectly sincere (addressing Dr. Briggs), and believe it. But 
I heard of a minister who, when charged with offenses, admitted 
that he had broken every one of the commandments, but was 
thankful he had not lost his religion. That was his cunception of 
religion. 

Now, brethren, he is not the judge of his faith. We are sent 
here to determine whether he is in harmony with his ordination 
vow. Shall you surrender your jurisdiction? Shall you send 
back this case to a body that he says cannot try him and cannot 
put him twice in jeopardy for his ecclesiastical life ? 

Dr. Fulton, of Philadelphia: The speech which we have just 
heard would, in my mind, have been pertinent as an argument to 
convict. But I cannot see the bearing of it upon this question of 
entertaining the appeal. I did not hear any reason alleged wh 
this should not be sent to the Synod of New York for adjudica 
tion. It seems to methat there are interests to be conserved 
that are quite as important as an immediate trial of this case, 
and if we are looking to the peace and prosperity of the whole 
Church, our wise, broad policy is to make hasteslowly. I have 
heard many times the passage of Scripture fromSt. James cited 
in the course of the prayers of this Assembly, that we should be 
first pure and then peaceable. But, Mr. Moderator, would I be 
heretical, do you suppose, if I should say that peaceableness 
“without partiality ’ and ** without hypocrisy ” are co-ordinate 
with the “first pure’? For if it can be shown that the peace of 
the Church, in the large sense of the word, is more likely to be 
conserved by remanding this case to the Synod of New York, we, 
as jurors and as judges, will hesitate about rushing into an adju- 
dication. Now there can be no question aboutit, but that the 
ordinary way of taking an appeal case isthrough the next higher 
judicatory. My Venerated preceptor, Dr. Hodge, Jaid it down as 
one of the first principles of Presbyterianism that the Church is 
one in the sense that the smaller part is subject to the larger part, 
and thelarger parttothe whole. First the session, then the pres- 
bytery, then the s ynod, then the General Assembly. 

As to the constitutionality of the Assembly trying the case, 
that, to my mind, is not worth argument. Of course the Assem- 
bly has the right to try it and finally to adjudicate it ; and I fully 
admit the position of these gentlemen as a prosecuting com- 
mittee. My argument is that the peace of the Church and her 
larger prosperity demand the remission of this case to the Synod 
of New York for adjudication. 

Mr. John Randolph: I am in favor of the General Assembly 
entertaining the appeal which it has declared to be in order and 
has now before it. 

First as relates to the trialin the inferior court, because it is 
in the interest of justice, and, therefore, of Dr. Briggs, to enter- 
tain the appeal, in order that the General Assembly may now de- 
termine whether the final judgment of the Presbytery of New 
York shall stand, from which the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America has appealed to this court, and against 
which Dr. Briggs himself has complained to the Synod ef New 
York, for grave errors alleged to have been committed by said 
presbytery at said trial. 

The question now, commissioners, is, Shall we have a prompt 
decision, which, under the general maxim of civil and ecclesi- 
astical law, the defendant is entitled to, or shal! he postpone it 
and refer it to a court which cannot make a final decision ? 
Your postponement will be si uply ina roundabout sort of red- 
tape way, remanding it to the Synod of New York in order that 
it may be thrown over upon the next General Assembly. 

Now, second, one of the important isgues or questions raised 
by Dr. Briggs was this. Because it involves the rights of Dr. 
Briggs and of every minister in our Church to settle, the consti- 
tutional question raised by Dr. Briggs, in his défense, whether 
in a trial of one of its ministers for heresy, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America shall be excluded as an 
appellant from its own superior courts. 

Another point I make is, because, as it involves the rights of 
Dr. Briggs and of every minister of this Church, the General As- 
sembly should decide the contention raised by Dr. Briggs, 
whether the prosecution of a trial for heresy to final issue by 
appeal to this court, puts his * ecclesiastical life in jeopardy a 
second time,” in a way not fully covered by his ordination vow 
when he promised to submit to the government and discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. Randolph was followed by the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, who 
opposed the appeal on the ground that in that case no one 
could be aggrieved. To this the Hon. David Wills replied 
that the aggrieved party is the Church of God, and in this 
he was supported by Dr. J. H. Hayes, claiming that to 
send the appeal to the synod would be simply to continue 
Dr. Briggs in his influence another year. 

Dr. Charles A. Dickey : I came here with three desires burden- 
ing my mind and heart; First of all, that something might be 
done at thistime to let the world know just where the Presbyte- 
rian Church stands regarding vital doctrines ; second, the desire 
was that there might be found such a solution of this vexed 
question as would give the troubled Church peace and confidence 
in all the borders and among all the brethren ; and, third, my 
desire was that the conclusion that might be reached and the 
action that might be taken would send Dr. Briggs home not only 
with a knowledge of the conviction of the Church, but with the 
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happy consciousness that the Church still had that confidence in 
him that would allow him to stand among his brethren, and, un- 
der the interpretation of the Assembly, declare the truth to those 
under his case. i 

I knew that there were but three ways possible to settle this 
question : First, by dismissing it, which would leave the Church 
without the privilege of asserting its position ; second, to refer it 
to the synod, which, to my mind, had many difficulties connected 
with it; and, third, to issue it on the lines of fairness, confidence 
and brotherly affection, and yet with an earnestness and a pre- 
cision which would leave no occasion or cause for dispute in the 
future. 

Until last night [ felt settled in my conviction in regard to what 
lought todo. But something occurred yesterday that made me 
waiver. Something hasoccurred this morning that has put me 
back upon my first convictions, and that is that the best thing for 
the Church, for its peace, for the declaration of its position on vital 
questions, for the progress and prosperity of the Church, for that 
confidence among ourselves that we want to restore—that the 
best thing for the Church is that we go right on now and igsue, 
but issue in magnanimity as well as in devotion to truth. 

The other consideration that presses me to this decision and 
the reason why I hesitate is, that I supposed that Dr. Briggs 
wants atrial in the synod without any more technicalities. The 
Church is perishing by technicalities. Let us save it by decision. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson: In taking the position I do to-day I part 
company in judgment with some of my most trusted and beloved 
friends. But it isa judgment conclusive of the law and expedi- 
ency, and not a judgment with respect to doctrine. 

The law makes the leaping of the synod an exception to the 
rule. This isadmitted by the Prosecuting Committee: That the 
ordinary procedure is the procedure through the synod; that 
the extraordinary procedure (inthe very words of the Book and 
of the Prosecuting Committee) is the procedure over the synod. 

Now, an exception can only be justified by exceptional reasons. 
I think every one will be prepared to admit that at once, with- 
out further discussion. Where, therefore, a reason is offered in 
this case for leaping the synod, it must be a reason that can not 
apply to all cases of appeal fromthe synod. I think that is 
irresistible, forif it should be so applied it would take all cases of 
appeal in regard to doctrine or constitution from the synod. 
Hence it would destroy the exception. 

You must have an exception, you must have an extraordinary 
reason for the exception, before you can be justified by this law 
in coming through this one door of appeal; you must find those 
things present in order to justify the appeal. 

Now, judging by this unchangeable test, let us look at the rea- 
sons that are offered by the Prosecuting Committee. This has 
not been done. The reasons have not been tested bylaw. What 
are they 7 

First. “ It must be finally decided by the Assembly any way. 
Therefore why not decide it now?’ Do you not see that that 
reason would apply to any case appealed on constitutional or 
doctrinal grounds? All appeals would go over to the synod if 
that reason be urged. So the reason, of course, is not an excep- 
tional reason ; it would destroy the rule. 

Again. “If the appeal went to the synod ,the synod would be 
shut out from the Assembly.” Of course it would. So would 
every appeal carried over the synod shut the synod out of the 
Assembly. If that is a reason for deciding the question here, 
then it destroys your rule and makes the exception the rule. You 
would have a reason that would apply to all the cases. 

Again, the Assembly has special responsibility in determining 
doctrines only because it is final responsibility. The responsi- 
bility of the presbytery and of the synod the same as the respon- 
sibility of the Assembly, save that the Assembly’s is final. That 
applies to every case involving doctrine that is carried over the 
syuud. So that exception destroys the rule. 

Again, there is an alleged wide outgrowth of unrest in the 
Church. But this would be true of every case of controversy 
over doctrine, and would be a reason for taking every case over 
the synod to the Assembly. So your rule is destroyed again, for 
you are making the exception the rule. 

Again, it is said that *‘ the Church knows the case.” We heard 
that last night from the Prosecuting Committee. But it could be 
easily made to know every case, and on this ground every case 
could leap the synod. 

Again, we are told that a wise and manly settlement would se- 
cure a vindication of thetruth. Of course it would. That is the 
question at issue. What isa wise and manly settlement? The 
best way tosecure that wise and manly settlement is to send it 
back to the synod. 

Again, We send the case, as has been suggested this morning, 
back to a body whose jurisdiction he denies. Why not? He de- 
nies the jurisdiction of this body. The case is here, We can try 
it. What if it does deny our jurisdiction? Does my brother 
from Cincinnati pretend to say that the synod will not try the 
case ? 

That is arraigning the synod on this floor because the defend- 
ant, the appellee, denies the jurisdiction of the synod. The 
jurisdiction of the synod will take care of itself, just as the As- 

* sembly’s jurisdiction will be taken care of. That is no reason 
whatever why the appeal should not be sent back. 


Dr. Johnson was followed by Dr. J. A. P. McGaw and 
Dr. J. T. Leftwich, in favor of entertaining the appeal. 


Dr. W. H. Roberts: One of the fundamental principlesof Pres- 
byterian government is that a majority shall rule. It is, there- 
fore, my duty asa loyal Presbyterian to accept unreservedly the 
decision of the majority of this court when it has jurisdiction in 
any given case. 

Secondly, I desire to draw your attention to the fact that our 
judicial system is not of English, but of Scotch, origin. We are 
not an English Church, we are a Scotch Church. The Roman 
law was the model upon which the Scotch judicial system was 
originally framed, and in that system appeals have always been 
in order from lower to higher courts against both acquitta!s and 
convictions in the lower courts. It will not do, therefore, on this 
floor to cite precedents from a judicial system originating in 
England as against the law and the practice of a judicial system 
originating in Scotland. Under the Scotch system to-day, as for 
300 years past, appeals from acquittals in an inferior court to a 

superior are constitutional and legal, because no judicial process, 
under the Scotch system, is complete until the power of appeal 
given to both parties has been exhausted. 

I tavor the entertainment of the appeal by this General As- 
sembly for several reasons : 

1. Because this Assembly was chosen for the purpose of deter- 
mining this issue. There wil! not be in the next General Assem- 
bly, if the rule is followed that usually prevails with regard to 
elections, ten members who sit in this Assemb] y. 

2. Because the Assembly next year will probably have before it 
an appeal case from the Synod of Ohio. We find the question of 
time a serious one and a very troublesome one in this body. What 
will be the condition of the next Assembly if it has two judicial 
cases before it ? 

3. [favor the entertainment of the appeal because the prece- 
dents of the Scotch Church, recognized by our own Church in 





1786, interpret in part the use of the word “generally ” in Section 
102 of the Book of Discipline. The rules and usages of our 
Church were declared by the General Synod in 1786 to be con- 
‘tained in Pardovan’s Collections of the Laws ef the Church of 
Scotland. (See Moore's ** Digest,” p. 51.) I will not stop to read it. 
You will have to take my word forit. In 1639 the Scotch General 
Assembly passed a law bv which appeals were to be heard by the 
Assembly if, in the order of time, the Assembly met before the 

synod. That is the law to-day in the Church of Scotland. It 
would not have taken the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland five minutes to determine, under its ownJaws, whether 
it would entertain this appeal or not. It is authorized by those 
laws to skipthe synod. My point is just here: If the General 
Assembly of 1789 had received such an appeal as this before us, 
it would have decided to hear the appeal, for Pardovan’s ** Collec- 
tions of the Laws of the Church of Scotland ” contained the law 
to which I have referred, was authority for it ; and I insist that 
that precedent is of authority in thisChurch to-day, It has never 
been suspended. (Sec. 102, Book of Discipline in part.) 

4 I next appeal for the entertainment of this case because the 
General Assembly is intrusted with a specific power which fur- 
ther interprets the use of the word “generally” in the section 
referred to. 

This Assembly is empowered by Chapter V, Section 12, Form of 
Government, to suppress schismatic and contentious disputa- 
tions. This power is given to no other body and is the constitu- 
tional authority for the direct hearing of the case of Professor 
Briggs by this Assembly. That schismatic and contentious dis- 
putations prevail in the Church is certain, and we ali admit it. 
The Assembly has the power to suppress them. How? By hear- 
ing this judicial case. 

5. Further, and as a last reason, I insist that it is the duty of 
this Assembly to hear this appeal and issue this case in the in- 
terest of the appellee. Yesterday upon this floor he introduced a 
brief confession of faith which was in general in the nature of a 
plea of not guilty. The time for the introduction of such a plea, 
of an argument based upon it, and of the consideration of it as 
evidence, is after the appeal shall have been entertained. If the 
statement shall be repeated at the trial and duly considered as 
evidence, it will then be within the power of this Assembly act- 
ing constitutionally, if satisfied with the declaration of Dr, 
Briggs, to sustain the decision of the Presbytery of New York 
and acquit him of the charges of gross error in doctrine. Dr. 
Briggs and his friends should be satisfied with nothing less than 
a hearing of the case, in order that if, as asserted by them, he has 
been falsely accused, he may be formally acquitted by the high- 
est court of the Church. A vote not to entertain the appeal is a 
vote to leave the whole case in an improper and unsatisfactory 
form, ina form which can but work to the disadvantage both of 
the Church and of the appellee. Justice to both parties requires, 
therefore, in my opinion, the hearing of the appeal and the issu- 
ance of the case by this General Assembly. 


FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first speaker after the noon recess was Judge T. W. 
Cutcheon, of Detroit, in favor of remarding the case to the 
New York Synod. He was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Bayne, who spoke against reference to the synod. 


Mr. Henry Parsons: Dr. Roberts has said that this Assembly 
was chosen for the purpose of issuing the appeal. I am glad to 
say that Ido not stand in the place of any person who was so 
chosen. I venture to say, however, that there is not a single per- 
son here upon the floor of this house but that did have some 
opinions ; otherwise he would not be here. But I claim that it is 
the duty of every person who acts as a juryman or a judge upon 
the floor of this house to so hold his convictions—so flexibly, at 
the same time so conscientiously—that the door is not barred 
against the entrance of light and argument. Why are we here 
listening to arguments if this court or this Assembly had been 
constituted for that purpose ? 

I claim that this appeal should not be sustained by this Assem- 
bly. I claim that questions are now before the synod the deter- 
mination of which isvital to the final consideration of this case. 

Now, upon the question of an appeal from a verdict of acquit- 
tal, I say that we ought not to entertain this appeal, for it is con- 
trary to all the facts of our sense of justice, and contrary to all 
the precedents in civil courts; and if it is not contrary to the 
precedents in ecclesiastical courts, so much the worse for the ec- 
clesiastical courts. 

The Rey. J. T. Duffield: More than two years ago, in the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick, of which I have the honor of being a 
member, a resolution was introduced calling the attention of the 
General Assembly to the utterances of Dr. Briggs in his Inaugu- 
ral. I moved that in the paper we sent up we make this amend- 
ment—that “this Presbytery, while fully appreciating the high 
scholarship, the Christian character, and the fidelity to his con- 
victions of Dr. Briggs, feel constrained” to do so and so; and I 
feel just that way to-day. There is no man here who hasa higher 
appreciation of Dr. Briggs than | have personally. Dr. Briggs 
undoubtedly isa man of rare scholarship—a man who has re- 
ceived honors from European universities, and who deserves the 
respect and the kind treatment of his Christian brethren. And 
if Dr. Briggs will pardon me for saying it, if Dr. Briggs’s logical 
faculty were equal to his scholarship, Iknow not who would be 
his peer in the intellectual realm at least in America. 

Now this is my feeling in regard to Dr. Briggs, and I wish it 
understood that I should feel humiliated if I allowed myself to 
utter an unkind or uncharitable word, or entertain an unkind 
or uncharitable feeling toward Dr. Briggs,-notwithstanding I 
may say some things that may seem to him very offensive. 

There are some conclusions that have been reached by this 
discussion. I think it has been settled that the claim by Dr. 
Briggs and some of his friends on this plutform—of the constitu- 
tional right to go to synod—I think it is settled that he has no 
constitutional right to go to synod. Dr. Hall stated correctly, in 
the opening sentence of his address, “It isa question of expe- 
diency, of wisdom and discretion.” And then he went on to make 
a speech about constitutional rights. We have had a great deal 
of declamation here about constitutional rights, wholly out of 
place. Dr. Johnson put the thingin its proper position, and I 
hope we shall have no more talk about constitutional rights. It 
isasimple question of expediency. The constitution certainly 
declares that cases shall generally—generally--go to the next 
higher court, and there is no constitutional right unless * gen- 
erally” be stricken out. Some presbyteries have overturned the 

Assembly to strike it out, thereby acknowledging that as it is 
there, there is no constitutional right. The thing is in order to 
come before us, and it is simply a question of expediency, of wis- 
dom and discretion, and Dr. Johnson is right. If we can’t state 
good and sufficient reasons for entertaining the case here, vote 
to send it back to synod. 

Now I say there are good and sufficient reasons. Four years 
ago Dr. Briggs—I honor him for his commendable frankness—it 
is not the true inwardness of this movement, it is the bold out- 
wardness, that I call your attention to—Dr. Briggs openly pub- 
lishes to the world, ** the time has come to reconstruct the theol- 
ogy of the Presbyterian Church.” “Subscribing to elaborate 





creeds is the sin of the Reformed Church.” ‘Presbyterians are 





bound by their history to accept the Lambeth platform, the 
Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of the Christian faith and 
the historic episcopate.” “If the Episcopalians give up the 
Thirty-nine Articles let us give up the Westminster Confession.” 
I am quoting from the language of Dr. Briggs in print. 

Dr. Briggs was elected to a chair in Union Theological Sem. 
inary, and gave that inaugural address which has become his- 
toric. In that address, quoting from the language of the pre- 
ceding President of Union Seminary, he again repeats that the 
time has come that the prophetic eye of the late president fore- 
saw—that the time has come “to transform our theology.” Dr, 
Briggs commenced the work of the transformation of our the- 
ology at the foundation, wisely as to method, however unwisely 
as to purpose, by declaring that the Bible, the Church and the 
reason were sources of divine authority. Commencing at the 
foundation, Dr. Briggs says that, there is nothing there that is 
inconsistent with our Standards. Now I put it inthis way. We 
have had an attempt at revision, and suppose the General As- 
sembly had proposed to the Presbyterian Church that we amend 
our first chapter of the Confession by stating “the Bible, the 
Church and the reason are sources of divine authority.” Isthere 
any sane man who will declare that it would not change funda- 
mentally our system of doctrine. And yetit ought to receive the 
votes of two-thirds of the presbyteries in order to become the law 
of the Church. Further, if in reading the epistles of Paul you 
should come across the declaration that there are three sources of 
divine authority, the Bible, the Church aud the reason—that 
Paul who declared “the world by wisdom knew not God ”—if 
you should come across this declaration of Dr. Briggs, why then 
I would be disposed to accept the theory of the higher critics and 
say that our reason, including the religious consciousness, taught 
us shat that was not the language of Paul but an interpolation. 

The Moderator: Dr. Raymond has the floor, from the back part 
of the House, and Dr. Briggs has it not. (Dr. Briggs had risen.] 

Dr. Briggs: I rise to a question of privilege. I demand my 
right before this General Assembly, to correct a misunderstand- 
ing and a misstatement of my views before this House, taking 
my language out of its connection, which has not been charged 
against me, and is not before this House and cannot be in any 
way. 

The Moderator: Dr. Briggs, be quiet, and I willgive you a time 
after awhile, if this House is quiet, to make your statement. 

Dr. Briggs: I will have a time now, sir. 

The Moderator : You cannot now, sir. 

Dr. Briggs: I appeal to the House. 

Dr. Duffield: I will appeal for you. Mr. Moderator, I do hope 
that Dr. Briggs will be allowed in due time, to make any correc- 
tion, any explanation. I would deplore having any injustice 
done to him or any other brother. 

The Moderator: Now, if Dr. Briggs will take his seat, any 
friend he has got on this floor shall callin question any statement 
that has been made. If made wrongly, it shall be corrected. I 
tried to get. his friend to do it, but he would not. 

Dr. Briggs: No man would do that. 

The Moderator: I say, Dr. Briggs, you have been so very nice 
to me that I hope that you will take your seat. I will protect you 
through this case, throughout. 

Dr. Briggs: But, Mr. Moderator— 

The Moderatar: Don’t talk with me, Dr. Briggs. 

Dr. Briggs: I must appeal to the House. [Laughter.] 

The Moderator: Order. 

Dr. Briggs: Have I no right to appeal to the House ? 

The Moderator: You are not a party in this house at all just 
now. 

Dr. Briggs. I am, sir, according to the Book. 

The Rev. Dr. Bachman, of Utica, next spoke against en- 
tertaining the appeal and was followed by the Rev. Dr. W. 
C. Young: 

Since I entered the Presbyterian ministry, nearly twenty-six 
years ago, I have never had a clearer or a stronger conviction as 
to any ecclesiastical matter than that which possesses me with 
regard to the disposition of this case. In the interest of our be- 
loved Church, in vindication of our ordination vows, in loyalty 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, to restore peace and quietness to our 
disturbed communion, for the speedy ascertainment and settle- 
ment by the highest court of the Church, of a case which has dis- 
turbed this Church to all its borders, I believe it to be the imper- 
ative duty of this General Asseimbly to entertain now this appeal 
and to proceed quietly, judicially, in the fear of God, to its settle- 
ment. 

I venture to affirm that there is no civil litigant in this whole 
land who rightfully would bring his case before yonder Supreme 
Court but would, if he were conscious that his case was strong 
and just,rejoice in having that court of final appeal adjudicate 
upon that case. The case is before us. The prosecution is here 
atour bar. The defendant is here ready to plead. The court 
claims and unquestionably exercises authority. The whole land, 
so far as our Church is concerned, is troubled, disquieted, ex- 
pectant. And yet we are asked to remit the case out of our own 
hands, to be taken to a lower court, where the very first step will 
he the question of jurisdiction, which we have already decided. 
We want here and now to settle this case, and the Church can 
never have a better court for its settlement. 

The discussion was continued by Dr..A. V. V. Raymond 
and Dr. Baker, and then the roll was called on the question 
Shall the appeal be entertained ? The Synod of New York 
refrained from voting. The Moderator announced the re- 
sult of the vote by yeas and nays as 409 yeas, to 145 nays. 
Another affirmative vote was announced in the corrected 
tally. 


Dr. Young: I move that the case as it is now be referred to the 
Judicial Committe to prepare an order of procedure, and that 
they report the first thing at the evening session, and that we g0 
on with the case. j 

Dr. Geo. D. Baker: I move to amend Dr. Young’s motion, that 
this matter be committed to the Judicial Committee, in order to 
prepare for trial, and that they be ordered to report to-morrow 
morning instead of this evening. 

Dr. Youvg accepted Dr. Baker’s amendment. 

The Moderator: The question is, Shall the Judicial Committee 
be instructed to arrange this case and report it to the Court 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

The motion as amended was agreed to, and the J udicial 
Committee was ordered to prepare a report upon the order 
of procedure, to be submitted to the Court at 9:30 to 
morrow morning. 

SATURDAY’S SESSION. 

On Saturday the Assembly received the report of its 
Judicial Committee announcing that the trial would be- 
gin on Monday, both parties agreeing to waive the reading 
ofthe record. It was then agreed to begin the trial oD 
Monday, holding three sessions a day until it is finished. 
The Assembly answered the overtures asking for 4 new 
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creed negatively, recommending that the Church have rest 
for a time from this question. The Committee on Bills 
and Overtures also presented this report which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

MONDAY, MAY 20TH.—MORNING SESSION. 


Dr. Baker, Chairman of the Judicial Committee, reported 
a plan for the disposition of time in the hearing of the 
Briggs case. The appellant would open and close the case, 
occupying four and a half hours, while the appellee would 
be allowed seven hours; the New York Presbytery, from 
whose decision the appeal was taken, would be allowed 
two hours, with each speaker limited to ten minutes, then 
the members of the General Assembly would be heard in 
two hours under the ten minute rule, and then the vote 
would be taken on each specification. No new matter 
would be introduced in the case. After the adoption of the 
report by unanimous vote, the Moderator cautioned the 
commissioners about their bearing during the trial. 
Colonel McCook rose a little before ten o’clock and made a 
statement of the citations and references which the prose- 
cution expected ‘to use, and introduced Dr. Lampe, who 
proceeded to open the case for the appellant. After he had 
spoken about two aud a quarter hours, a recess was taken 
until half-past two in the afternoon. 
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THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


BY PROF, E. J. WOLF, D.D. 








Tue thirty-sixth biennial convention of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church opened its ses- 
sion at Canton, O., on Wednesday evening, May 24th, 1893. 
The roll of membership foots up 216, one-half of whom are 
laymen, representing 26 District Synods, whose territory 
extends from New York to California, a very few churches 
being located either in the New England States or south of 
the Potomac. Two synods are composed _ exclusive- 
ly of German churches. The entire constituency of the 
body numbers 1,100 preachers, 1,550 congregations and 170,- 
000 communicants. 

The synodical discourse was delivered by the retiring 
president, J. A. Clutz, D.D., President of Midland College 
at Atchison, Kan., from Rom. 14: 19: ‘‘ Let us therefore 
follow after the things that make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another.”’ It was an earnest plea 
for the maintenance of peace, the speaker assuming that 
there has been considerable contention and that a severe 
tension still exists, but holding that a proper recognition 
of certain things which must be regarded as settled will 
render further controversy on vexed questions unwar- 
ranted and wicked. 

First among these points is the fact that the doctrinal 
position of the General Synod is settled and satisfactory, 
and that no one is meditating any change or modification 
in any respect whatever. This was a repudiation of a 
somewhat persistent but groundless charge that the dom- 
inant element contemplates such a modification of the 
confessional subscription as would make it virtually 
identical with that of the General Council. The difference 
between the two bodies was but recently set forth with en- 
tire correctness in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dr. Clutz did not claim that the present doctrinal 
standard is unalterable or necessarily infallible. It some- 
times becomes necessary for the Church to change her doc- 
trinal and confessional statements to bring them into ac- 
cordance with the clearer and fuller light that has broken 
forth from God’s Word. Or changes may come through 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of God’s Word. 
In the past the creeds of men and of churches have been 
changed as often, perhaps, because of the obscuration of 
the truth as because of the access of new light. But these 
possibilities of the remote future we can safely and calmly 
leave to the future to be taken care of when they arise, if 
they ever do arise, assured that God will be in the midst 
of his Church then even as he has been in the past. 

The organization was effected on Thursday morning by 
the election of Charles 8. Albert, D.D., of Baltimore, Pres- 
ident; W. S. Freas, D.D., of York, Penn., Secretary, and 
Mr. Louis Manns, of Cincinnati, Treasurer. For the first 
two positions there was no contest: but the defeat of the 
former treasurer for re-election is regarded as due to his 
prominence in the prosecution of Dr. Gotwald in the recent 
Wittenberg Seminary trial. 

The moment the house was ready for business a resolu- 
tion was offered declaring that the virtue, intelligence, 
prosperity and happiness of our people are due in large 
measure to our religious institutions, and especially the 
observance of the Lord’s Day, and protesting against the 
efforts to open the Columbian Exposition on that day, thus 
trampling upon the religious sentiment of the nation based 
upon the law of God and guarded by an express stipulation 
of the Federal Government. 

Greetings were sent to Bishop von Scheele, of Sweden, 
who is now visiting the Swedish Lutherans in this coun- 
try, and a most cordial invitation was extended to him to 
attend the Convention. 

Dr. Parson, of Washington, presented to the Chair a 
gavel made from oak grown near Washington’s tomb with 
a handle of cherry from the same locality—tho not, it was 
Suggested, taken from the historic tree of that species. 

The first day was devoted exclusively to Foreign Mis- 
sions, and was characterized by extraordinary interest 
and enthusiasm. This convention celebrates the jubilee 
of the founding of a foreign mission in the South Kistna 
District, in the Madras Presidency of South India. To 
this special feature was added the presence of two mission- 
aries—the Rev. L. B. Wolf, President of the Arthur G. 
Watts Memorial Coliege at Guntur, and the Rev. David 
A. Day, D.D., who, with a marvelous endurance of that 
fatal climate and a singular aptitude for the peculiar de 
mands of the African field, has for nineteen years stood at 
the head of the Muhlenberg Mission, on the St. Paul River 
In the Republic of Liberia. His long ccontituance on that 
dangerous coast and his great success in the supervision 


of the work, along with the charmitig sweetness and sym- 
plicity of his personality, have brought him very close to 
the heart of the Church. After a very entertaining ad- 
dress in the evening by Mr. Wolf, who wears the honor of 
being the only American missionary in South India that 
has been made a Fellow of the University of Madras. Dr. 
Day took the platform, and for an hour talked Africa with 
an eloquence that by turns moved his audience to tears and 
to laughter in a style worthy of a Gough. Should this 
humble missionary, with his wealth of humor and felici- 
tous address, adopt the profession,of a lecturer he couldina 
little while make for himself a great reputation and lay up 
a handsome fortune. But altho he has not been in his na- 
tive land for ten years, he expects in a few months to re- 
turn to his post, where he is, undoubtedly, as happy a 
mortal as is to be found anywhere on earth. His revela- 
tion and denunciation of the rum traffic which is carried 
on by the Christian nations with the poor Africans caused 
a sensation. ‘If I were an African,” he said, ‘‘ knowing 
what I do, and feeling as I feel about the wrohgs being 
heaped by these countries upon the ‘dark continent,’ I 
would arm my people by millions, and with a forest of 
spears and poisoned arrows I would sweep out every trace 
of civilization that America and Europe introduce among 
these helpless natives.’’ 

The Muhlenberg Mission, which has long been a favorite 
enterprise of the Lutheran Church, has now a plant valued 
at more than $60,000. Where a generation ago the coun- 
try was a dense jungle there are now 10,000 acres clear and 
under cultivation, and but for the continuous extension 
toward the interior it would be self-supporting. There is 
now a population of about 3,000 under the evangelizing care 
and influence of the mission. 

The India Mission is also flourishing, and the Synod was 
greatly cheered in its review of the management of this 
work by the Board and its efficient Secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Scholl. Itembraces thirteen American missionaries, male 
and female, under whom are employed 492 native helpers 
in evangelistic and educational work. There are 828 or- 
ganized congregations with a baptized membership of 
14,311, and 7,701 pupils in the Sunday-schools. In com- 
pleteness of organization and carefulness of supervision 
these Lutheran churches in India have the advantage of 
the mother churches in this country, and considering their 
circumstances they outdo them in liberality. 

The new building for the Arthur G. Watts Memorial 
College, a magnificent structure, erected at a cost of 100,000 
rupees, has just been opened by the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Wenlock, who in his address on the occasion express- 
ed the highest commendations of the work of American 
missionaries. In the college and its branches there are at 
present 500 pupils under the instruction of 34 teachers. 

The interest in foreign missions is manifestly on the in- 
crease in the churches of the General Synod. The contri- 
butions in the last biennium are 17 per cent. above those 
of any previous biennium, and 200 per cent. more than 
they were ten years ago. The offerings from the Sunday- 
schools have increased 101 per cent. in two years. 

A somewhat extraordinary and inspiring circumstance 
in connection with the Foreign Missionary Report is the 
fact that the pastor of the church in which the Conven- 
tion meets, the Rev. J. H. Harpster, and his accomplished 
wife, who isa sister of Dr. H. E. Jacobs, of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, are under commission to go to the India 
field this fall. Mr. Harpster served as a missionary there 
some years ago, and is therefore ready to begin active 
work as soon as he reaches that country. 

The whole of Friday was occupied with the subject of 
Home Missions. The Bourd’s report showed considerable 
advance both in the amount of contributions and the es- 
tablishment of new congregations. Eighteen missions 
have become self-supporting. One hundred and thirty-five 
are now under the care of the Board, located for the most 
part at strategic points, in cities and towns which have 
great promise of growth in population and material pros- 
perity. California has 5 missions, Colorado 5, Illinois 10, 
Indiana 9, Iowa 8, Kansas 18, Maryland 11, Nebraska 16, 
New York 11, Ohio 13, Pennsylvania 36, and a number of 
other States each 1or2. The opportunities enjoyed by 
the Lutheran Church in this work are confessedly extraor- 
dinary. Besides the native American population, which 
is open to its ministrations, there are vast aggregations of 
Germans and Scandioavians whose training iu their father- 
land was in the Lutheran Church and whoseek at its altars 
here the blessings of their holy faith. 

CANTON, O. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


CLOSING DAYS. 





BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE elections for general Church officers were continued 
on Saturday and Monday, May 20th and 22d. The Rev. E. 
Light was chosen editor of the German literature of the 
Church, to succeed Rev. Wm. Mittendorf, who has ably 
held that position for twenty years. 

The Rev. D. R. Miller, for eight years the successful gen- 
era) manager of Union Kiblical Seminary, the theological 
school of the denomination, was re-elected, receiving 135 
out of 166 votes. 

The Rev. Wm. McKee was again chosen missionary 
treasurer, after sixteen years of honorable service in that 
capacity. 

The Rev. W. M. Bell, of Elkhart, Ind., President and Su- 
perintendent of the Indiana State Sunday-School Union, 
was elected Missionary Secretary, to succeed the late B. F. 
Booth, D.D. Mr. Bell has been a successful pastor for 
many years and is a magnetic public speaker. He is be- 
lieved to be well adapted to lead on the forces of the 
Church under tue aggressive watchword of $100,000 an- 
nually for the cause of missions. 

On Monday Dr. G. A, Funkhouser, who had been elected 








a bishop on the Friday before, formally declined the office. 
He stated that he believed he could better serve the 
Church in the Theological Seminary where he has been a 
professor for twenty-two years. His resignation was very 
regretfully accepted, whereupon Prof. J. S. Mills, D.D., 
Ph.D., of the Chair of Philosophy in Western College, 
Toledo, Ia., was chosen for the vacant office. Dr. Mills is 
forty-four years of age and isa man of broad scholarship. 
He holds an honored relation to the educators of the coun- 
try, being a member of the Iowa Academy of Science, the 
American Academy pt Political and Social Science, and 
one of the vice presidents of the World’s Educational Con- 
gress to beheld in Chicagoin July next. Bishop Mills is 
an able and popular preacher and will fill the office to 
which he has been elevated with dignity and honor. 

The Conference took a forward step in creating the office 
of Church Erection Secretary, tou which the Rev. C. I. B. 
Brane, A.M., of Washington, D C., was elected. He is at, 
present the pastor of a new mission courch in that city 
which is chiefly due to his own patient and faithful labors. 
His election means that the work of Church extension is 
to be given greater prominence in the future than it has 
hitherto had. 

The Sunday-school Secretary,Col. Robert Cowden, Litt.D., 
who has held this office sixteen years, was re-elected by 
almost a unanimous vote. He has proved a very capable 
official and is the only layman among the general officers 
of the Church. The Sunday-schools of the denomination 
have greatly increased in numbers and the thoroughness 
of their work under his leadership. 

The only one of the bishops who was not re-elected is J. 
Dickson, D.D., who graced the bishop’s office twenty-four 
consecutive years. He is seventy-three years of age and 
leaves behind a record of long and valuable service to the 
Church. A very fitting incident of the day preceding the 
adjournment of the Conference was the presentation to 
him by Bishop Weaver, on behalf of the delegates, of a 
handsome gold watch, as an expression of their high re- 
gard and esteem for the retiring bishop. Bishop Dickson 
accepted the gift in words of gratitude, evidencing com- 
mendable sweetness of spirit. The admirable spirit with 
which he retires from active service has won for him uni- 
versal esteem. 

No question that came before the Conference elicited 
more manifest interest than that of missions. It was 
agreed that one-half of all the funds collected for missions 
throughout the Church should be paid to the Missionary 
Society and the other half be devoted by the several confer- 
ences to home mission work. The Missionary Board was 
authorized to open missions in China and Japan as soon as 
practicable. The report on missionary interests closed 
with this resolution: 

** Be it resolved, to the glory of God, and the salvation of the 
world, and the quickening of our Church at home, that this Gen- 
eral Conference pledge itself to raise one hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually for the cause of missions; that we ask our Board of 
Missions to apportion said amount to the different conferences 
and mission districts.” 

An important change was made in the legislation re- 
specting the election of delegates to the General Confer- 
ence. The ministerial delegates are to be nominated here- 
after by the ministers in the annual conferences. Three 
times the number to be elected are to be nominated. The 
election is to be by a vote of the people, as in the past. 
Lay delegates are to be put in nomination in the same way 
by the lay members in the annual conferences. This is 
done to secure greater concentration in the vote for dele- 
gates. 

Another new measure adopted by the Conference is that 
relating to the entertainment and traveling expenses of 
delegates of future General Conferences. Heretofore the 
Conferences have been entertained free by the church 
where they have been held. In the future a General Con- 
ference Expense Fund is to be raised by assessments to the 
annual conferences to defray all expenses of delegates, in- 
cluding boarding and lodging. 

One of the most radical acts of the Conference was the 
removal of the time limit on the pastorate that has existed 
from the beginning of the Church. This advanced step 
was taken with general acquiescence and enthusiasm. 
Pastors wiil be appointed one year ata time, but will be sub- 
ject to reappointment for an unlimited period. Thisis an 
extraordinary step for a Church having an _ itiverant 
ministry; but it is not likely to be attended with other 
than good results. 

In the past the Church has had some trouble in places 
with self-constituted and inefficient evangelists. This led 
the Conference to adopt a rule forbidding ministers acting 
in the capacity of traveling evangelists without being ap- 
pointed to such work by the Conferences to which they be- 
long. This is done to prevent churches from being imposed 
upon by unworthy and untrustworthy persons who assume 
to labor as evangelists. 

A pleasing incident in one of the last days of the Con- 
ference was in connection with the fraternal address of 
the Rev. E. E. Baker, of the General Synod of the Luther- 
an Church. 

A bright and cordial vein of thought, with a very 
brotherly Christian spirit, pervaded the entire address, to 
which Bishop Weaver happily responded. 

The Conference adopted strong and ringing papers on 
questions of moral reform, The utterances on temperance 
and the liquor traffic, show the United Brethren Church 
to be in the front ranks of the army now waging war 
against the saloon and the drinking customs of modern 
society. 

In harmony with these sentiments the Conference voted 
without a dissenting voice to order the withdrawal of the 
exhibits of the Church from the Columbian Exposition 
should the Exposition gates e open on Sunday. 

Following an animatea ussion on the question of 
doubtful amusements following expression was 
adopted : 


“ Only such amusem er to the Christian as wi} 


ents “re prop 
tend to recreate him physically, mentally and morally. What- 
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ever will interfere with his highest growth in any of these lines 
should not be indulged in.” 

There was no legislation respecting the course to be taken 
with violators of this principle. Local churches are wisely 
left to their own judgment in these matters. 

The Conference adjourned on Wednesday evening, the 
24th inst., after having been in session two weeks, to meet 
the second Thursday in May, in 1897. 

DAYTON, O8I0. 


BAPTIST NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 





It was felt by many to be a somewhat doubtful experi- 
ment, to bring the national gatherings of the Baptistsinto 
the heart of the continent. The distances are great, trav- 
eling is expensive, and attendance is purely voluntary, 
each one paying his own bills. But the experiment is an 
assured success. The attendance is not so large as at some 
previous meetings, but it is finely representative of the ex- 
tire country—that is, of these Northern States that furnish 
the constituencies of the societies that are meeting here. 
Every important community, from New England to the 
Pacific Coast, has sent its delegation, and many of the 
strongest men and women of the denomination have come. 
In this preliminary letter, perbaps a brief survey of the 
present status of the Baptist body will be acceptable. 

This great and growing denomination of Christians has 
in the entire United States a membership, according to the 
"latest official figures, of 3,183,160. These are gathered into 
36,73 churches, with 24,798 ordained ministers. There are 
19,930 Sunday-schools, with 143,607 teachers and 1,390,601 
scholars. The value of church property, so far as reported, 
is $71,080,945, and the total of contributions for last year, 
including current expenses and benevolences, amounted to 
$18,907,418.50. The baptisms in 1893 were 166,822; new 
churches organized last year, 621; new meeting-houses ded- 
icated, 343; new ministers ordained, 311. Thereare in the 
denomination 7 theological seminaries, 35 universities and 
colleges, 36 seminaries for ladies exclusively, 51 academies 
for both sexes, 24 schools for colored persons and Indians. 
In these 153 institutions there are 1,657 instructors, 26,552 
pupils, of whom 2,451 are preparing for the ministry. The 
grounds and buildings cf these schools are valued at $13,- 
498,355, and the endowments amount to $16,782,820. The 
gifts received last year were $4,845,053, and the volumes in 
the libraries aggregate 725,776. ‘The denomination is served 
by 128 periodicals, of which 72 are weekly journals. 

Of these 3,183,160 Baptists in the United States, 2,462,902 
are in the Southern States, and of the latter number 1,186,- 
681 are colored people. In the North, therefore, there are 
8,888 churches and 720,258 members; but the financial 
strength of the Northern churches enables them to go far 
beyond their more numerous Southern brethren in mis- 
sionary and educational work at home and abroad. Prior 
to 1845 all the Baptists of the nation, North and South, 
carried forward their benevolent activities through the 
same agencies; but in the year named there was a division, 
growing out of the cleavage along the line of slavery, 
which affected all religious denominations. In 1845 the 
Southern Baptist Convention was organized, and through 
this body the white Baptists of the South have done their 
missionary work, home and foreign. Thus the national 
societies of the denomination were left in the hands of the 
Northern Baptists. Since the War it has not been deemed 
best to restore the old order of one set of societies for the 
whole country, because the work has grown so great that 
all existing agencies are needed ; but the most brotherly 
feeling prevails among the whole circle of churches, and 
fraternal delegations carry to each other the greetings of 
the several bodies at their annual gatherings. 

The Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society closed its 
annual.meeting on Tuesday evening, after sessions run- 
ning through two days. The purpose of this noble body 
of Christian women is, in the expressive words of their 
efficient Secretary, Miss M. G. Burdette, ‘‘ to Christianize 
the home.” They are doing this chiefly through trained 
and devoted women, who seek out and evangelize the 
women among the neglected classes of our great cities—the 
colored people of the South, the Indians, the immigrants 
from foreign lands, the natives of Mexico. There is achain 
of stations, if we may so call them, from the great immi- 
grant depot in New York City to the dark places of China- 
town, San Francisco, and from Lake Superior to the Gulf. 
The figures show ninety-two missionaries in sixty-six lo- 
cations. The receipts for the past year were $67,059.60 

The time has come forenlargement in several directions, 
and an effort will be made to increase the income for the 
next year to $100,000. Mrs. J. N. Crouse, of Chicago, the 
very capable President, is strongly seconded by the leaders 
East and West; and if prudent, systematic, vigorous and 
persistent endeavor can achieve the enlargement contem- 
plated, there. will be no failure. The training school in 
Chicago, where these workers are prepared for their work, 
by thorough teaching and by practical service in the needy 
districts of the city, isa unique and admirable institution, 
proving its fitness by its manifest fruits. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, now in ses- 
sion, has had a prosperous year. Its receipts and expendi- 
tures for the twelve months just closed reach the gross 
sum of $683,083.49. The Society has-begun a new and he- 
roic departure in the matter of publications. It has pro- 
jected a series of works of the highest quality in all de- 
partments of Christian literature—commentaries, histories, 

biographies, doctrinal treatises, works for the home and 
the Sunday-school. This enterprise will commend itself 
to our best pastors and churches, and to all. It will take 

everal years to accomplish it, and our ablest pens will be 
laid under contribution. Moreover, it will undertake the 
preparation of a series of alternative Sunday-school les- 
sons, applying the inductive method throughout, gather- 
ing the teaching of the whole Bible around the life of 

Christ, for the use of such schools as may not prefer to 
abide by the International Lessons. Just as this letter 











closes, the Society,by a rising vote, unanirhous and hearty, 
has repeated its emphatic protest against the Sunday 
opening of the World’s Fair. Such opening, it affirms, 
will be dish-nest and illegal, in direct violation of Con- 
gressional enactments, in violation of express agreements 
by the official boards of the Fair, and an outrage upon the 
Christian sentiment of the nation. The proceedings of the 
Foreign and Home Mission Societies will be reviewed in 
another letter. Their meetings will occupy the coming 
five days. 
DENVER, COL. 
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A SWEDISH CELEBRATION. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 





FRAMED in fronded palms a noble face looks out upon a 
great throng, the face of Bishop von Scheele, the repre- 
sentative of the throne of Sweden in the New World. He 
bears upon his stanch Norse breast the golden cross of the 
bishopric. Upon the back of his somber gown hangs the 
shining Star of the North, the Nordstjernan, symbol of 
Sweden’s royal order conferred by the hand of the King. 
His silver-bearded face is that of the student, but not the 
pedant ; the disciplinarian, but not the ascetic ; the warm- 
hearted leader, but not the ultra-liberalist. 

He is preaching the first sermon ever delivered in 
America by a bishop of the Church of Sweden,.and before 
him in the auditorium of the university coliseum in the 
city of Minneapolis, on the morning of May, the 2ist, are 
full 6,000 people. Itis in reality the first formal exercise 
in the tri-centennial jubilee which has just concluded in 
that city, a jubilee held in commemoration of the issuance 
of the Decree of Upsala three long centuries before. It was 
a sermon well fitting the occasion, a sermon in which the 
focal point was: ‘‘On earth there is no other saving power 
but Jesus Christ.” 

By this solemn sermon the thousands who were in 
attendance were prepared, if preparation were necessary, 
for the more particular events of the jubilee. Months of 
patient preparation had resulted in a prograin of exercises 
befitting the occasion. The jubilee began witha sacred 
concert on Monday night, and, continuing through Tues- 
day concluded on Tuesday night, tho the great conference 
of the Swedish Lutherans, the Augustana Synod, was in a 
certain sense a continuation of the jubilee, lasting fora 
number of days lortger. 

The concert which was given on the evening of Monday 
gave fine scope for the singers of a land of song. Hundreds 
of voices there were, church and choral societies from all 
over the Northwest providing the material for a chorus 
which sang the songs of the Church and rendered the more 
ornate oratorio selections with fidelity and vigor. A large 
orchestra and soloists of merit added to the generally ex- 
cellent effect. 

In the same hall where, a little less than a year before, 
the Republican Convention had met, and where more 
lately the principles of Christian Endeavor had been sup- 
ported, other thousands assembled on the morning of May 
22d to celebrate an epoch in their history, to strengthen in 
remembrance an event upon which had been put the sanc- 
tioning seal of the centuries. Three hundred years before, 
in a quaint old church in the quainter town of Upsala, 
Sweden, the decree was formulated which gave to one of 
the most virile nations on the globe religious freedom—a 
freedom which has remained through all the years, aud for 
which no blood would be too precious did danger menace. 
[t is not a voluminous document, this decree ; it would fill 
little more than acolumn of THE INDEPENDENT’S space; 
and yet it is long enough and strong enough to bind the 
millions. It is the result of the conference of four bishops, 
four professors, 22 instructors, and 306 ministers, who, 
under Karl, king in the absence of his brother Sigismund 
in Poland, set the seal of approval upon the outcome 
of all the long days of deliberation. The distinct pur- 
pose of the meeting was “ toestablish an agreement in mat- 
ters of Christian doctrine, church ceremonies, church dis- 
cipline, a legal election of archbishops and other bishops, 
and several other points considered necessary and useful.” 
The members of the body assembled declared for the pure 
and saving Word of God, as found in the writings of the 
holy prophets, evangelists and apostles ; they set forth that 
the Scriptures were the foundation and support of a pure 
Christian faith, a canon whereby to judge, discern and 
prevent disagreements in religion; that such ceremonies 
as the use of salt, candles, and the elevation of the Host at 
the Lord’s Supper might be done away with, as already 
had been done in many of the churches; that the liturgy, 
which was conformable to the Mass of Rome, should be 
disapproved and abolished ; that all Popish doctrines and 
heresies should be disapproved as human devices, contrived 
for wordly honor, dominion, power and riches. In con- 
cluding the document, they set forth their determination 
to maintain their faith ‘‘ unto death,” leaving their cause 
in the hands of Almighty God. 

As the people filled the great room, upon one side was 
the flag of Norway bearing upon the upper portion of its 
field the yellow of the sisterland ; upon the other side the 
flag of the golden cross of Sweden, both bearing the com- 
mon bar above, which in recent days has caused no 
end of separation in seagirt Scandinavia. As you 
look over the gathering thousands before the exercises 
begin, you shall see in all this throng which has come up 
from the hamlets and the cities of the wide Northwest, few 
faces but bear the lineaments of the Norseland type. ‘They 
take their seats so quietly, they maintain such severe de- 
corum, even tho the exercises have not yet begun, they sit 
so silently through all the day’s proceedings, you would 
not realize so many thousands were assembled, did you not 
look them over—you are forced to confess that there are 
not a few congregations you have been a member of 
which could learn here a fine lesson in devotion. The ex- 
ercises begin with song, and song runs through all the 
program, much of it with a sad minor in its melody. 
Whether they sing a grand old hymn, or chant a sonorous 





number, or present a more elaborate selection, they do it all 
in the spirit the melody and the sentiment demand. 

After the preliminary exercises of prayer and song and 
Scripture reading, the sermon of the morning was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Erik Norelius, one of the most prominent 
of American Swedes, and a man who has contributed 
much to the theological literature of his people. He took 
a text from Corinthians: ‘‘ And base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

He made the customary preliminary address, followed by 
the singing of a hymn—odd sort of practice to those who 
areaccustomed to the ways of other Protestant Churches, 
In the prelude he spoke somewhat at length of the jubilee 
and its significance. The sermon made note of the fact 
that when the Decree of Upsala was promulgated, in 1593, 
there were less than one-half the present number of Swedes 
in the world, while there are in America at the present 
time as many Swedes as there were in all Sweden in thé 
time of Gustavus Adolphus. Tho war and privation and 
untoward circumstances had made of Sweden a poor na- 
tion, yet the Swedes were more idealistic and at the same 
time more realistic than many other peoples who had been 
surrounded by different influences. Lack of riches had not 
spoiled but had developed them. Natural simplicity, 
straightforwardness, honesty and faithfulness, bravery and 
intrepidity, were the traits which had distinguished the 
forefathers of the modern Swedes, while they possessed a 
childlike receptiveness and thirst after truth. The mighty 
faith of the people had formed a protecting wall against 
the Roman Church, and made the Swedish people strong 
and capable of enjoying all the blessings bought by the 
Reformation. The speaker was unsparing in his denunci- 
ation of Romanism. 

The afternoon session was devoted largely to the chil- 
dren, Onthe main floor of the auditorium sat perhaps 
two thousand boys and girls, to whom some of the leading 
preachers addressed words of instruction, while the bishop 
from the fatherland added a word they would not be likely 
to forget. Stanch believers, these Swedish Lutherans, in 
the abiding necessity of gathering the children into the 
Church. Dr. O. Olson, President of the Augustana Semi- 
nary at Rock Island, Ill., made a very effective address to 
the children, and by the humorous responses which he elic- 
ited from the children by his questioning relieved the 
solemnity of the hour without marring it. The children 
sang with spirit in the tongue of their sires such songs as 
make glad their Sunday-scbool hours. 

The first words of spoken English came when the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the Hon. Knute Nelson, delivered an 
address following Dr. Olsen. It was somewhat interest- 
ing this appearance of a Norwegian of the Norwegians 
upon a platform where none but Swedish words had been 
spoken ; but. he made neither open nor covert reference to 
the hostility which slumbers between the two nations; 
but, on the other hand, paid to the Swedes a tribute 
of high praise. He recounted the historical incidents 
which led up to the issuance of this decree, and dwelt at 
some length upon the events and incidents of the life of 
the Northmen in the days immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the decree. In the midst of his historical analysis 
he took occasion to say : 

“ The creed of a people has oftentimes been the soul and inspi- 
ration of their political being, the vital spark of their integrity 
and their existence as a nation. When the loss of the one entails 
the destruction of the other, then the two are inseparable and 
each all in allto the other. The infusion of spiritual life quickens 
and vivifies the dormant conscience and the slumbering political 
instincts of the people. Political fervor fortified by religious fer- 
vor, under a great leader, becomes in the moral world a force 
irresistible. The religious spirit and impulse of a people are the 
fuse through which they are most quickly and most effectively 
aroused and inflamed to strike and to do and die for home and 
country.” 

He referred to the celebrated saying of the presiding 
ofticer at the meeting in Upsala: ‘‘ Now has Sweden be- 
come as one man, and all of us have but one Lord and 
God,” and then spoke of the mighty influence the decree 
had had upon this Swedish nation. In the glorious days 
of the past Upsala’s God was to the Swedes a conquering 
Thor; to-day he was as much as ever the guiding spirit, ‘ 
the inspiration, the All-father of all that was good and 
great in a noble and progressive vation. 

It was a noteworthy little episode when Bishop von 
Scheele, himself the accredited representative of the King, 
and bearing in his own royal handwriting a mission to the 
Swedes of America, rose in his place as the Governor of the 
State concluded and heartily shook his hand, 

In the evening the bishop delivered a masterly address. 
He was accorded a royal ovation as he rose to begin his 
address. It was a general review of the progress of the 
Lutheran Church, and a prophecy of a yet more glorious 
future. 

The audience was of great size, the largest of the jubilee 
sessions, and the bishop had before him auditors in every 
way worthy the efforts of any prelate. He referred to the 
decree which was the basis of all the events of the jubilee, 
and spoke of the blessings the present had received from 
the past. He saw in the American nation, the Christian- 
American nation, a great danger, the danger of its owD 
greatness and prosperity. The Reformation came through 
the opposition of Catholicism; we must with bleeding 
hearts break the unity of this Church in order to bring 4 
complete reformation to the world. The heroes of the 
Reformation went to the Bible for their power; the pres 
ent generation must do the same. 

Among the most interesting features of the jubilee was 
the poem, written for the occasion by the Rev. Ludvig 
Holmes, of Burlington, Ia. It dealt in epochs of the 
Church, such epochs as the founding of the Church, the 
fall of heathendom in Greece and Rome, the progress of 
Christianity in the Middle Ages and the Reformation, the 
Reformation in Sweden and the meeting in Upsala, and 
recounted the triumphs of the Church in America from its 
‘ounding in historic Delaware to the present time. 
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An eloquent address by Prof. J.S. Carlson, of St. Peter, 


Minn., followed, and then once more the great chorus sang, 
and the jubilee was at an end. It was an occasion of more 
than mere local interest, this tri-centennial celebration, 
and it served to strengthen a strong denomination in 
America. 

MINNBAPOLIS, MINN. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE establishment of Dubuque as a Roman Catholic 
archdiocese, makes it the fourteenth metropolitan see in the 
United States. Itincludes Iowa, Nebraska and Wyoming. 
and will be one of the most important inthe United States 
The incumbent, Archbishop Hennessy, has presided over 
the diocese of Dubuque for twenty-eight years. 








....A number of Congregational State Associations and 
Conferences have taken action on the proposition to nomi- 
nate persons for corporate membership in the American 
Board. The New York Association has nominated the 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., the Rev. James Deane, the Rev. 
E. B. Furbish, John Dunn, Jr., Esq., Chas. A. Hull, Esq., 
Marshall Ayers, Esq. The Massachusetts Conference has 
nominated Judge James Barker, of Pittsfield; the Rev. 
De Witt S. Clarke, of Salem: the Rev. Elijah Horr, Bos- 
ton; the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Boston. The Iowa As- 
sociation has nominated Dr. A. L. Frisbie, Dr. E. S. Hill, 
the Hon. Chas. Beardsley, and the Hon. S. F. Smith. ° 


....-At the International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, at Indianapolis, reports were pre- 
sented from 1,489 Associations, showing an aggregate 
membership of 245,809. They employ 1,185 paid officers, 
own 284 buildings worth $12,591,000 and other property in 
excess of all debts (including buildings) to the amount of 
$14,208,043. An aggregate of 2,582,365 young men attended 
the young men’s religious meetings during the year, and 
350,000 the young men’s Bible-classes. In speaking of the 
growth and prospects of Association work among colored 
young men, it was stated that two missionaries now at 
work in Africa had gone from colored Associations in edu- 
cational instititutions, and five more were in training for 
the same field. 


....Protestant Germany is determined to fight the re- 
turn of the Jesuits at all hazards. The Evangelischer 
Bund, a national anti-Catholic organization, aiming to 
combat Ultramontanism by word and pen and organized 
only three years ago, already numbers more than seventy- 
five thonsand members. Its influence is all the greater be- 
cause the membership consists mostly of the educated and 
cultured classes, all the professions being strongly repre- 
sented. Independently of this association a mass meeting 
of representatives of Protestantism from all the corners 
of the Empire convened in Barmen a few weeks ago for 
the special purpose of protesting against the recall of the 
Jesuits. More than fifteen hundred delegates were assem- 
bled. Among the speakers were Professor Achelis, of Mar- 
burg, who spoke on the religious and moral system of the 
Society of Jesus; Professor Rietschel, of Leipzig, who 
spoke on the Jesuit Order and the State, and Court 
preacher Rogge, of Berlin, whose theme was the Jesuits 
and thé Fatherland. Three resolutions protesting against 
the recall in the name of religion, morality and inter- 
confessional peace were unanimously adopted, and have 
been forwarded to the Chancellor of the Empire. The 
mass convention was very representative in character and 
thoroughly expressed the aroused Protestant self.con- 
sciousness of Evangelical Germany. 


...-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(south) met May 18th, at Macon, Ga. The opening sermon 
was by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. S. A. King, after 
which Judge J. W. Lapsley, of Alabama, was elected Mod- 
erator, this being the first time that a layman has been 
appointed to that position. The first business after the 
election of the Moderator was the adoption and telegraph- 
ing to Chicago of a resolution urging the National Com- 
mission not to permit the World’s Fair to be opened on the 
Lord’s Day. The Rev. A. L. Phillips presented the report 
of the Committee on Colored Evangelization. The confer- 
ence with the Northern Church failed of arrangement 
owing to a misunderstanding, and another is asked for. 
The report spoke of Tuscaloosa Institute, which it is pro- 
posed to remove to Birmingham, Ala. The receipts for the 
year were $10,189, an increase of 15 per cent. over those of 
the year previous. Thecolored work at present embraces 
43 ministers, 67 churches, 1,682 members and 1,760 Sabbath- 
school scholars. The Rev. Dr. M. H. Houston presented 
the report of the foreign missions, and at the close offered 
his resignation of his position as secretary he has held for so 
long. Then followed the report of the Committee on Home 
Missions, all being referred to the standing committees. 
A large number of overtures were received from the differ- 
ent presbyteries and synods, which were referred to their 
regular committees. Among them was one from the Pres- 
bytery of Columbia in regard to the right of the session to 
excommunicate members for dancing. The report of the 
committees on the revising of the Directory of Worship 
and that on the Church hymn book were presented und 
referred to the proper committees. A fraternal message 
was sent to the General Assembly meeting at Washing- 
ton. The home mission report showed that the total 
receipts during the year had been $78,159. At subse- 
quent sessions it was resolved not to recommend a general 
change of hymn book, but to indorse the one selected and 
arranged by Robert Kerr, of Richmond, Va., leaving each 
church free to select its own. Qn the fourth day’s session 
the most important discyssion was in regard to Sunday 
bapers on an overture from the Memphis Presbytery, and 
Sresolution was adopted condemning in the most un- 


equivocal terms the publication and reading of such of 

pers. Nashville was chosen us the place for Lolding the 

hext meeting. A strong effort was made to cammit the 

Assembly to the use of unfermented wihe only at the oom- 

union service; byt it failed, the Assembly reaffirming 

- position of last year, recommending that: but got en: 
logit. The Assembly adjourged May 97th, 
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Literature. 


The prempt mention in ows list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for 
further notice. 





THE MOTHER OF THE SALVATION ARMY.* 


No one ever knew better than the founder of the 
Salvation Army that his work was sure ‘to be spoken 
against.” These volumes, which contain the history of 
the Salvation movement, will have the same fate. They 
contain the entire Life of the remarkable woman whose 
close association with the movement has led to her being 
reverenced as the ‘‘ Mother of the Salvation Army ”; 
substantially the Life of General Booth; and directly, 
or indirectly, the whole history of the movement. 

The impression the volumes make will vary with the 
reader. Even among those who believe in Evangelical 
Christianity there may be as many shades of opinion 
about them as there are differences of opinion as to 
the methods of preaching the Gospel. Those who neither 
like nor believe in Evangelical Christianity will at best 
find these volumes interesting only as examples of mor- 
bid psychology, and will more probably find in them 
nothing higher than the founding of a new mendicant 
order, more vulgar than any yet known ; all of which is 
very much according to the order of this world and con- 
tains nothing new or surprising or which requires us to 
turn aside and give it any particular attention. 

The author of these volumes resigned a lucrative and 
honorable place on the Bench in India, became a 
Salvationist, and, as we understand, is now a Commus- 
sioner in the Army. He took up the preparation of these 
volumes as a work falling to him in the ordinary course 
of duty, which he was, by his gifts and training, sup- 
posed to be. better able to do than any of the others. 
He has gone about it inthe simplest way, making no 
attempt to untwine the cord in which Mrs. Booth’s life 
was twisted with her husband’s and both hers and her 
husband’s with the Salvationist movement. Even in the 
early part of the work, which is devoted to the girl- 
hood, parentage and training of Catherine Mumford, it 
has been found quite impossible to shut out foregleams 
of the future Salvationist ‘‘ Mother.” 

When William Booth appears on the stage he is 
already on a converging line which is sure to bring him 
to where Catherine Mumford, all unconscious but yet 
prepared, has been stationed by an overruling Provi- 
dence, ready to meet and welcome him. There never 
was a more ideal married life, and never one whose 
strength and happiness lay more distinctly in its reli- 
gious elements. Looked at from a mere secular or 
business point of view, this union was an altogether 
happy combination, which may be set off against thou- 
sands that are less se. It was one of those unions 
which, in their combined effect, not only double the 
power of the man and the power of the woman, but 
raise even the natural life itself onto a higher and nobler 
plane, where it acquires new meaning and new value. 

Catherine Mumford was a young woman who thought 
ahead, and before she saw her future husband had al- 
ready reached definite ideas as to what sort of a creature 
he must be. Her ideas on this subject were so defi- 
nite as tobe amusing, so definite indeed as to rather 
more than suggest to her friends that without a 

miracle she might have to compromise on something 
very different. She was very clear to begin with as to 
the equality of the woman with the man, a cardinal 
point as it proved, however, with William Booth. She 
would give her hand only to a total abstainer from con- 
viction. This too she found in William Booth. He must 
be a Christian of the Arminian type, whose views and 
tastes, theological, social and personal, ‘‘must coineide 
with mine.” William Booth again happened to be this 
man, Then again, while she was not ready to say 
that a Christian woman should marry none but a minis- 
ter, she had made up her mind for herself that she 
would not. Here again she had drawn the happy 
man in outline. He must be ‘‘dark and tall,” and 
above all other names she preferred William. Here 
seemed the best chance for disappointment ; but she 
had her way. The ‘ William” came, or was sent; he 
was ‘“‘dark and tall”; he was a minister; he was all 
the rest and more; and the happiest of all was that there 
was no illusion about it. He was what she took him 
for. They were neither of them dreamers. They saw 
then and always the thing that was, and they saw it as 
it was. In this as in all else Catherine’s reflections were 
bold and thorough ; she thought the matter through, and 
before her William had beean heard of had her code of 
rules for married life arranged; we believe, written 
out. How many of these ‘ articles” there were we do 
not know. Four highly sensible ones appear in this 
volume; nosecrets between husband and wife, but mutual 
confidence; one purse; unity of action; no arguing 
before children. 

These personal details, interesting in themselves, 
giew profoundly interesting in their relation to the life 
soon to follow. They are the solid foundation on 
whicn it was built, The Salvationist movement owes 
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more than can be told to the crystalline purity and solid- 
ity of the foundation on which these two persons were 
beginning their family life. If we are to define the Salva- 
tionists as an Order in the Church, it was the first Order 
founded on the perfectly natural basis of the family, 
rather than conventual life. In this respect it brought 
to full bloom an idea which Wesley had a glimpse of, 
but never put into effect, probably because he did not 
really and fully grasp it. 

William and Catherine Booth were themselves sub- 
stantially Weeleyans, but alas that Wesley could not 
plant his wedded life on such a rock as they did! 

The history of the world has been acted out in biog- 
raphies. This is true of the greatest religious move 
ments, and with almost no limitation; true of the 
founding of Christianity ; true of the first Reformation ; 
true of every reformation since ; true of the Salvationist 
movement. It began in the lives of William and 
Catherine Booth. The conditions for it existed, but the 
movement developed in a simple, straightforward and 
most natural way on and in the lives of these two 
people. 

This is the charm of Mr. Booth-Tucker’s volumes, and 
particuiarly of the first of the two. By the time we reach 
the second the work is crystallized into a movement, and 
not long after the military organization and name were 
adopted. The charm and simplicity of childhood lies rich 
and deep all over these pages, and gives them a fascina- 
tion which the later and riper developments do not 
possess. It is, indeed, at this stage a rarely inspiring 
story, and, when viewed as the cradle of the future 
giant, one of absorbing interest. For it is here, in the ~ 
early struggles of this apostolic pair to find a base from 
which and on which the pent-up impulse to work for 
the redemption of men could operate freely, that Salva- 
tionism must find its vindication at the bar of history. It 
was here, too, in the struggle with existing conditions of 
social and religious life, with existing religious prejudice 
and habit, and constantly urged on by the impulse which 
had led Wesley to cry ‘‘ Church or no Church, the people 
must be saved”; it was here that this new and strange 
evangelistic agency was slowly molded into shape. 

Without the faintest formal resemblance to the great 
Orders which arose in the organific days of Roman 
Catholicism, it recalls them. Without being in the least 
degree monastic, and starting with a wedded pair and a 
large family as its nursery, the movement has shown 
from the first a contempt of the world and an ap- 
proach to ascetic ideals which touched the heart of such 
an anchorite as ‘‘ Father Ignatius.” Using the words in 
the distinct sense which is generally given them, both 
the Salvationist founders bear the saintly type as dis- 
tinctly as St. Francis, or St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Yet 
there never was in the world anything like the Salvation- 
ist movement. Moravianism is not like it, nor the 
Orphanhouse of Kaiserswerth, nor the Rauhehaus, nor, 
as we have said, any of the Mendicant Orders. Wesley- 
anism comes nearer, but with differences which suggest 
contrast as much as comparison, or more than all im- 
perfect development in contrast with perfect develop- 
ment. The theology of the new movement was substaa- 
tially Wesleyan. Its ideals were Wesleyan, and sub- 
stantially its methods were Wesleyan. The founders 
recognized their relation to Wesley, and appealed to him, 
as may be seen in many examples cited in these vol- 
umes. ' 

A difference, however, began early, and widened in the 
subsequent history. It lay not so much in any quarrel 
with institutional Christianity as in a full and complete 
break away from it. Wesley, whatever may have been 
his original intentions, in the end contributed to institu- 
tional Christianity one of its most striking developments 
and powerful supports, There is in these volumes, for ex- 
ample, no baptism, no Lord’s Supper, no attempt to 
come to terms or,into relations with the Church. The 
Army simply acts on the *‘ no Church” horn of Wesley’s 
dilemma, *‘Church or no Church, the people must be 
saved.” 

It does not require much ability of the reading between 
the lines variety, to see that William Booth was from 
the first no easy man to manage. Commander Booth- 
Tucker does not see this as plainly as some other 
good men and ministers have seen it, nor so plainly as 
the facts he has recorded indicate, Naturally the 
more the General broke away from Church and Confer- 
ence restraint and set up for himself, the more he 
thought of liberty to have his own way, until in one 
critical case, which probably decided his subsequent 
career, he chose freedom, poverty and struggle rather 
than have all the money he wanted with arich man on 
his hands who had the right to dictate. 

From this time on the striking thing in the movement 
is its development in tentralized, independent organiza- 
tion. The story istold in these volumes frankly enough, 
There is nothing to conceal in it and nothing to palter 
about. The points of contact and resemblance between 
the Christian’s life and the soldier's are many and 
obvious. St. Paul set the example of dwelling on them. 
Wesley’s tendencies were strong toward centralization, 
William Booth’s have always been in the same direction 
and grew stronger with opposition. Freedom has meant 
for him power to rule and carry out his plans, The sym- 
pathetic story told in this volume makes no attempt to 
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himeelf and in his family, until at last he 
summoned his aids and told them frankly 
that he should no longer assemble them 
for counsel, but would assume himself the 
immediate direction as generalissimo of 
the Order. 

This and the relation of the Army to the 
Church, with its general indifference to 
positive Christian institutions, are the 
grave perils which neither General Booth 
nor his coadjutors have recognized, and 


whose serious consequences may not be - 


felt until the administration passes from 
his powerful hands. 

That General Booth could have reached 
this position wi hout the aid of the re- 
markable woman whose Life is before us 
is more than doubtful. He was in a very 
critical position when she came to his 
assistance in a new and remarkable way. 
She entered the pulpit and began to 
preach. Her husband had long urged her 
todo so. Her decision more than vindi- 
cated his judgment. From that moment 
the power she had shown in <i ot and 
elsewhere in minor circles spread 
through the Army and electrified the 
mighty assemblies. that gathered at their 
call, 

The influence she had at home over her 
large fumily of sons and daughters was no 
less important, She not only ruled her 
house, but she trained every one of them 
to the work. The sons brought wives iato 
the Army who have been to it what the 
mother was. The daughters married hu - 
bands who have entered deeply into its 
administration until the General in com- 
maod had his cabinet in his own house 
hold. It is said that Mrs. Booth often 
prayed, as these children came one after 
the other into the world, that, if thy 
were to dis 1onor the cause by living, God 
would take them away in infancy. 

Like many another strong character, 
Mrs. Booth seems at last to have fallen a 
victim to her own very imperfectly 
formed but obstinately cherished medical 
convictions, which led her to set asid® the 
counsel of sir George Paget and commit 
herself to empirical remedies. This was 
not a solitary instance. She ranged her- 
self, for example, and with some violence 
of feeling against vaccination for small- 
pox—a step which, had she lived to enter 
the new Relief and Charity work of the 
Army in London, would have led to very 
serious consequences indeed. ’ 

Bat all this rather endears the woman 
to us as one of the noblest in the succes- 
sion of Protestant saints. We lay down 
the book deeply impressed and stirred by 
it. That the movement described in it 
runs on ordinary lines of Christian pru- 
dence or historic precedent we will not 
pretend. It may be better for this devia- 
tion ; it may be worse. That its attitude 
to the Church and its institutions is bad 
and not without danger of becoming 
worse, we sorrowfully admit. That the 
concentration of its admini.tration into 
a family cabinet has a dynastic flaver of 
an entirely new variety, but not less dan- 
gerous on that accovnt, must also be ad- 
mitted. But looked at as a powerful force 
working for redemption in the world 
where help is needed and not otherwise 
forthcoming, it is not highly to a man’s 
credit that he cannot see the blessing that 
is init. At all events, for the present we 
range ourselves among those who pray 
and believe, and think they can see that 
with the loosening of centralized author- 
ity which must come, things will return 
to right relations. Meantime the Church 
is not herself so wholly right as to be 
above some discipline of this nature. 

The isthetic Element in Morality and 
its Place in a Utilitarian Theory of 
Morals. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 cents ) 
Weare not acquainted with the author of 
this dissertation, which reads to us very 
much like the thesis for a Doctor’s degree, 
magnd cum laude. Ona complex and dif- 
ficult line of reasoning the author reaches 
his end, which is substantially to show that 
the idea of obiigation is not simple and ir. 
reducible in the human mind, but implies 
an element of goods, and ‘herefore does not 
escape from the utilitarian ethics. We can 
neitber follow bim through this attempt to 
analyze irreducible elements nor discuss 
with him his conclusion ; we will only say 
that the intuitionalist will probably object 








to the position he seems to take, that bis 
philosophy abstracts the element of the 
good from the conception of obligation, 
and in doing so leaves it to degenerate into 
an empty, unmoral, arbitrary imperative. 
What we hold is, that the sense of obliga- 
tion in the mind carries with it the cate- 
gorical imperative. Without it beauty, 
happiness, truth and all other forms of 
good would have no authority to bind and 
impose their dominion on the mind. The 
ethical imperative lies wholly outside of the 
coverete good. Without this original, 
andin a sense abstract imperative in the 
mind, human conduct would lose its moral- 
ity. Action might be determined toward 
certain approved ends in some instinctive, 
avimal way, but not morally. It is the ir- 
reducible, unanalyzable sense of oughtness 
planted in the mind which determines con- 
science toward lines of conduct which are 
found to conduce to good ends. To prac- 
tice on our parta little of the dogmatic 
assertion which imparts to Mr. Sharp’s 
critique 80 piquant a flavor, we shuuld say 
that this view of the matter would dispose 
of his argument altogether. 


Three Roads to a Commission in the 
United States Army. By Lieut. W. P. 
Burnham, Sixth United States Infantry, 
author of ‘“‘ Manual of Outpost Duty,” 
**Advance and Rear Guards,” ** Military 
Trainivug of the United States Army,” etc 
(D. Appleton & Co.: New York. $1.25.) 
There is one goud thing about this book at 
any rate. It isasplendid tribute to that 
much neglected aod undervalued factor in 
our American civilization, the United States 
Army. It shows the three ways of getting 
a commission as an officer, by way of West 
Point, by appointment on examination from 
the ranks, and by appo'ntment on the same 
terms from civil life. None of these three 
reads are easy. The first two are the 
hard st. and the way through West Point. 
is the bardest of all. In neither of the 
three can a candidate slip through unless 
he is physically -ound in all respects and 
approves himself on exa nination to be well 
qualified and well endowed mentally, and to 
uavea good moralcharacter, Theexumples 
kiven in the book of the examinations 
held in the three grades are pretty sure 
to frighten off any candidate who has not 
in him tough: ess enough to endure bard- 
ship in the field or force enough to make a 
good officer. It isa good book for young 
men who propose to apply and beyond this 
it is a good book to yive readers of all 
classes a fair impression of the inner organ- 
ization and composition of the army, and, 
probsbly to give thema much juster im- 
pression than they had before. 


The most recent addition to ‘The Ad- 
venture Series” is T’he Memoirs and Trav- 
elx of Muuritius Augustus, Count de Beny- 
owskt. Edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) The 
scene of the adventures described in this 
volume is laid in Siberia, Kamchatka, 
Japan, the Liukiu Islands and Formosa. 
The particularly interesting feature of 
these narratives is that they describe the 
condition of things in those countries a 
century and a half ago, and are made from 
manuscripts which date from 1741-1771, and 
were translated by William Nicholson, 
F.R.S., in 1790 The Messrs. A. C, 
McClurg & Company, Chicago, publish a 
volume which cannot fail to please persons 
who know, or are able to appreciate when 
they learn, how good the letters of the poet 
Cowper are. We refer to The Best Letters 
of Willium Cowper. Edited with an Intro- 
duction. By Anna B. McMahan. The vol- 
ume forms the seventh in the choice series 
of “‘ Laurel Crowned Letters” publisbed by 
the same. Brentano, in this city, pub- 
lishes a new edition of Abroad and at 
Home. Practical Hints for Tourists. By 
Morris Phillips, editor of The Hume Jour- 
nal. The difference between this edition 
and the one previously noticed by us is that 
it has been greatly enlarged, revised 
brought up to date and made into what 
may be called a World’s Fair Edition, with 
full supplementary notes on Cilifornia, 
Canada and American resorts and places of 
interest, and particularly Chicago and 
everything cqnnected with it. Tbe book 
has passed rapidly through three editions, 
and evidently has a “‘ mission” of its own. 

Reterences for Literary Workers, with 
Introductions to Topics and Questions for 
Debate. By Henry Matson. (A.C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago. $300.) From a 
practical point of view this is a capital 
book ; in fact, one of the most useful that 
can be named to a young person who is just 
beginning to think or write independently 


on the questions which always have occupied | 


and in some form always will occupy the 
human mind. The author’s plan is to state 
the topic far enough to open it, but not far 





enough to save the student the pains of 
thinking it out for himself nor to deprive 
him of the stimulusof doing so, and then to 
give him a pretty full list of well-selected 
authorities to read for himself. The range 
of topics presented is large. They are neat- 
ly grouped under twelve general heads 
History, Biography, Politics, Political 
Economy, Education, Literature, Art, 
Science, Philosophy, Ethics, Religion end 
Miscellaneous. The index at the end 
shows that the number of questions opened 
inthis way and presented with references is 
three hundred and twenty-four. A list is 
appended of two hundred and eighty-seven 
additional questions, which are simply 
stated as good for discussion but neither 
opened nor annotated with references. 


The Philosophy of Singing, by Mrs. Clara 
Kathleen Rogers, is a little book seriously 
conceived and _ painstakingly executed, 
with much in it for the student or profess- 
or of art who has a true conception of its 
basis and privileges. The writer considers 
at some length the underlying relations of 
vocal music to ethics and the emotions, 
and then enters into a practical discussion 
of the correct application of the mechan- 
ism of the voice on excellent principles of 
anatomy and technical instruction. Be- 
tween the philosophic mission of the vol- 
ume and this quite practical element of its 
didactics Mrs. Rogers estublishes an im- 
mediate and agreeably demonstrable con- 
nection. Along with its train of thought 
aud ethical argument, the book expresses a 
hearty incentive to artistic conscientious- 
ness and common sense, too often obscured 
by one or another of the technical methods 
wherewith teachers sometimes not so much 
quicken as blunt and bewilder the powers 
of those under their care. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 


Verbum Dei. The Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, 1893. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A. (sometime Fellow of New College. 
Oxford), author of ‘ Revelation and the 
Bible,” ete. (Macmillan & Co., New York 
aud London. $1.50.) Dr. Horton brought 
to this country. a reputation which pre- 
pared the Christian public to expect great 
things from him, even in compari-on with 
the distinguished men who had preceded 
him in the Lyman Beecher lectureship at 
the Yale Theological Seminary. The nine 
lectures which comonose the series are very 
different from any in the previous courses, 
They have an extremely simple and ef- 
fective aim, peculiar to themselves, of 
meeting the influences which both in Eng- 
land and in this country are lowering and 
weakening the pulvit. The lecturer finds 
the key and clue to this in the relation of 
the preacher to the Word and of the Word 
tohim. His lectures are intended to de- 
velop this relation, and to show how in 
keeping himself in touch with life, the 
world, its history and buman history, the 
preacher broadens his knowledge of the 
Word, and how the knowledge of the 
Word tends to keep him in closer connec- 
tion and touch with men, nature and hu- 
man life. 


Truman Marcellus Post, D.D. A Btog- 
raphy, Personal and Literary. By T. A. 
Post. (Congregational S. S. and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston and Chicago. $2 50.) 
We are glad to see that this Life of one of 
the most brilliant American preachers, and 
one of the most representative Congrega- 
tionalists in the forward movement of that 
body and its national extension, has reach- 
ed a second edition. We gave the work a 
full notice on its first appearance. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


TnE Preachers’ Magazine, for June, 
contains a paper by Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond, on ‘*‘ Joy, Rest and Faith.” 





....Nearly a third of the June number of 
Current Literature (World’s Fair edition) 
is given up to World’s Fair topics. 


...-Hirper & Brothers will issue ‘ Life 
and Letters of James Russell Lowell,” by 
Prof. C. E. Norton, some time in Septem 
ber. 


....The Authors’ Congress will be held at 
Chicago in July, from the tenth to the sev- 
enteenth of the month. Prof. George E. 
Woodberry, of Columtia College, is Secre- 
tary of the American Authors’ Committee 
of Co-operation. 

...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
at once the ‘‘ Riverside Song Book,” contain- 
ing classic American songs set to standard 
music, with historical notes on the authors 
and composers, prepared by Messrs. W. M. 
Lawrence and O. Blackman. 


...»-Tbe June number of The Homiletic 
Review, which closes Volume XXV, con- 
tuins an article by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 





editor of The Missionary Review of the 
Worid, on “The Monthly Concert: How 
can it be made most Interesting and Help- 
ful?” 


...-D. C. Heath & Co. publish this month 
“ An Introduction to the Study of the De- 
pendent, Defective and Delinquent Classes,” 
a text-book designed for teachers’ and min- 
isters’ institutes, clubs and students of so- 
ciology, by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of 
the University of Chicago. 


....-The June Century contains an inter- 
esting critical paper by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
upon Miss Christina Rossetti, in which the 
author states that it is she *‘ who of living 
verse writers has left the strongest mark on 
the metrical nature of that miraculous arti- 
ficer of verse, Mr. Swinburne.”’ 


....The Critic, ia reply to our note on 
G. L. B.’s correction of Lowell, very pru- 
dently overlooks our argument, and calls 
attention to a very natural error in typog- 
raphy, or topography, as The Critic has it 
in its note on the Sears Library. Now that 
honors are easy between us as to minor 
blunders, will The Critic give its attention 
to the main point in the case ? 


....There has been added to the ‘ Bae- 
deker Guide Books”? anew volume upon 
the United States which includes also an 
excursion into Mexico. The work is pre- 
pared by Mr. J. F. Muirhead, author of 
** Baedeker’s Guide to Great Britain,’ who 
has spent three years in this country gath- 
ering material for the book which is issued 
by the Scribners, the American agents of 
Baedeker’s Guides. 


.... Two papers in the May number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sctence are of special 
interest to those who are endeavoring to 
secure good government for our cities, 
They are entitled ‘‘Our Failures in Munic- 
ipal Government,’’ by Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, and ** Home Rule for our American 
Cities,” by Mr. E. P. Oberholtzer. With the 
May Annals the Academy concludes the 
third volume of its publications. 


...eThe distinguished and learned Prof. 
Theodor Mommsen will celebrate on the 
eighth of November next, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his doctorate. It is proposed at 
that time to establish, according to Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s best judgment, a foun- 
dation for the advancement of scientific 
research along hisown lines of study The 
Royal Academy of Science, at Berlin, un- 
dertakes the responsibility of this fund. 
Money orders are to be sent to Herr Ludwig 
Delbriick, Berlin, Manerstrasse 61, 62. 


....Dr. Julius von Teuffel, of Stuttgart, 
whose death, on May 18th, has been recent- 
ly announced, was physician in ordinary to 
King Wilhelm, of Wurtemberyg, and direct- 
or of Ludwig’s Hospital. Mrs. von Teuffel, 
better known to American readers as 
Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘One 
Summer,” “Guenn ”’ and other stories, has 
continued her literary work at Stuttgart, 
and readers of THE INDEPENDENT have had 
an opportunity to enjoy her occasional 
contributions upon Riigen Folklore and 
kindred topics. 


....McClure’s Magazine, volume one, 
number one, has just appeared. It is a tidy- 
looking periodical, overflowing with hu- 
man interest, catering especially to that 
friendly curiosity which the general public 
evinces toward popular writers. The first 
of its ** Real Conversations ”’ is between 
Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. _H. H. Boyesen, 
as recorded hy the latter. Under the title 
“Human Documents,” a series of portraits 
of distinguished people at different periods 
of their lives is given; the people of note 
represented in this number being Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Mr. Howells, Mr. Boyesen and 
Mr. Alphonse Daudet. Among other con- 
tributors are Mr. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Mrs. Stevenson, wife of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Prof. Henry Drummond and 
M. de Blowitz, while eight letters from 
Mr. James Parton are inciuded in an inter- 
esting paver entitled ‘James Parton’s 
Rules of Biography.”’ 


.... The Critic of May 27th contains the 
following list of the ten American books 
that have received the largest number of 
votes from its readers during the past few 
weeks, with the number of votes cast for 
each work. Emerson’s Essays (512); Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter’’ (493); Longfel- - 
low’s Poems (444); Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (434); Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Auto- 
crat”’ (388); Irving’s ‘Sketch Book” (307); 
Lowell’s Poems (269); Whittier’s Poems 
(256); Wallace’s “ Ben Hur” (250); Motley’s 
“ Rise of the Dutch Republic” (246). As iD 
the case of Lowell, Hawthorne and Irving, 
other works than the one chosen received 
votes, the popularity of these authors as 12° 
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dicated by the votes cast would be repre- 
sented as follows: Hawthorne (643); Emer- 
son (545) ; Lowell (535) ; Irving (496); Long- 
fellow (488); Stowe (4387): Holmes (417); 


- Motley (275); Whittier (274) ; Wallace (252). 
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of Tributes in Prose and Verse, 7x5, PP. 62. 
New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
IEG s; doje sh eeeanss Ven asukes sci pesmdapace scars 0 40 
The Model Homestead. By the Rev. George L. 
Blackwell. 744x5'4. pp. 76. Boston: H. Mar- 
GUMINTETOS  . ccc doce 6 ccvecvccssccccececes = 00 
‘anonical and Uncanonical Gospels. By W. E. 
ee es, B.D. 754xh, pp. xii, 112. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co 
People’s Dictionary of the Bible. Edited L 
Fdwin W. Rice, D.D. 734x5l4, pp. vill, 988. 
Philadelphia, Penn.: The American Sunday- 
I SEIS vatousinvessncetersccvevece pecceees 
The Making of a Newspaper. Experiences of 
Certain Kepresentative America’ Journal- 
ists bv Themselves, and e:ited by Melville 
Philips. 7x5, pp. vi, 322. New York: G. P. 
OMT sc eecseveses aevesiens cone ves - 13 
QGlances at China. By the Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
M.A. With Illustrations. 7x5, pp, 191. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co.......... « O80 
A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Second 
Series. Translated into English, with Prol- 
egomena, and Raplanatory Notes under the 
editorial supervision of Philip Schaff, D.D. 
LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D., in connection 
with a number of Patristic Scholars of 
Europe and \merica. Volume VI. St. Je- 
rome: Letters and Select Works. 10%4x7, 
», xxxv, 524. New York: The Christian 
f. terature ('0....,  ... «. pheksaeieeaeaeys aon wee 400 


Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 
Edited by James Chalmers, Ph.D., UL.D. 
€%x5, pp xiv. 19", Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn............. 0 42 

Milton’s Lyrics. Edited by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, M.A. 6x5, pp. 102. Thesame.. 0 35 

Jason's Quest. By %.0O. S. Lowell, A.M., M.1). 
linetrated by C. W. Reed. 63¢x5. pp. ix, 228. 
Pic nvssacndhe parceconvnesnonesinaninenses 0 50 

AanA ademic Arithmetic for Academies, High 

and Commercial Schools. By Webster 

Wells, S.B. 8x54, pp. vili, 339. Thesame.. 100 

e Drama. Addresses by Herr Irving. 

With a Preface by Whistler. 7¢x5, pp. 201. 

New York: Tait, Sons & CO ..........06 ceeee 125 

An Answer to the Question, ** What ts Poetry ?” 
Including Remarks on Versification. Ed- 
ited by Albert S. Cook. 7%x5, pp. vi, 98. 
Boston : Ginn & Co..........000  sevessesesees 0 60 


The Graphic System of Object Drawing. Ar- 
ranged by Hobert B. Jucebs and Augusta U, 
tga 12x94, pp. 24. New York: A. Lovell 

es vies EAueRG > WousecanroebcKhaemanseaesteacas 

Handbook to Accompany the Graphic System 
of Object Drawing. Arranged by Hobert B. 
Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. 74¢x5, pp. 
My, WHMIS cai cocacccvencsevuesiscswesceonctees 

Advanced Arithmetic. Inductive Business 
Course, Extending over a Period of Four 
Yeirrs of riled -chool Work; with a Sug- 

estive Outline for Teachers. By Wm. 
eck. 734xhl4, pp, ix, 349. The same......... 

Natural Science Note Book. No. I, Mineralogy 
By W. 8S. Sweenr, A.M_ Revised and En- 
larged. 84x65, pp. 47. Thesame........ oi 

Parson Jones. By Florence Memre. 146x5, 
pp. 357. New York: Casseli Publishing Co.. 10 

Marionettes. By Julien Gordon. 7%4x5, pp. 320. 
CNS ci5d seneresattapasece sadek ceeekercss 03 

Appleton’s General Guide to the United States 
and Canada. Illustrate: Revised to dute. 
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Phill'ps Brooks in Boston. By M.C. Ayres. 6x 
44%. pp. 119 Boston: George H. Ellbs......... 0 50 
A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By David Christie 


Veug of the Basins. A Novel By Sarah P. 
cLean Greene. 7x5, pp.iv, 271. Thesame. 0 50 


The Bride of Lammermoor. ee! Walter 


New York: Macmillan nod Snsasessavnoes 125 
Poems. By Two Brothers. 7x44, pp xix, 251. 
MIEN sc agsssuph. sk caknathersrveescenveeseoees 150 


Strolling Players. A Harmony of Contrasts. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, and Chri-tabel R. 
Coleridge. 74x54, pp. vl, 349. Thesame.... 100 


The Great Chin Episode. By Poul Cushing. 
THX5Y, pp. 26. The same .............0eeeeee 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Tayler Cole- 
ridge, Edited with a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by James Dyke Campbell. 8'4x5%, pov. 
CTE. WMD ccccss cee sesescsoee os 1% 

The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scrip- 
ture. Ky Joseph Parker, D.D. Velume XXI. 
Mark—Luke. 8%x6, pp lv, 460. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co..........s0.scsscccscecces 1 50 

The Arctic Problem, and Narrative of the 
Peary Relief Expedition of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Penn.: Con- 
temporary Publishing Co..............0006 eee 


Latin Lessons. Designed to Prepere for the 
Intelligent Reading of Classical Latin Prose. 

y Henry Preble and Lawrence C. Hull. 

x5, pp. x, 41°. Boston and New York: 

: Houghton, Mifflin & CO.........065 piaiect case 
‘AS the Kishop Saw. It." From America to 
Rome. Letters of the Right) Rev. C. H. 


merger ssanbeeeiaenes conse. Wn 
A Song of the Christ. By Harriet Adams Saw- 
yer. Illustrated with sixteen e-oege 
plates by A.B Green. 8x6. Boston: D. 
NNO. vias saga ccentuaettstoapgecseenoneesers 15 








____ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WORLD'S FAIR LITERATURE, 


ITS CATALOGUES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, MAPS, GUIDES, ETC. 


We supply any and all of them postpaid to any ad- 
dress. Write for List to 


THE PUBLISHERS UNION, 


Chicago, 79 Clark Street. 


A 
G ’ Amonthly magazine for 
GE R M A N I A the stuay of the German 
coleunse and Literature, is highly recommened by 
rofessors and the press as “the best effort 
“dt © to assist the student of German and to 
Wee tee him in his pursuit.” Its BYGINNER’s CoR- 
urnishes every year a complete and Interesting 
os {n German Grammar. ¥2ayear. Single copies 
ts. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 











T4E LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGEeTs, 
BERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N.Y. 





CHARLES . WEBSTER &C0, 


Have J ust Published $ 
A Catastrophe in Bohemia. 


By HENRY S. BROOKS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Many readers of periodical I'terature will immedi- 
ately associate the name of Henry S 


Toppleton's Client; or, A Spirit 
in Exile, 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, author of 
“Coffee and Repartee,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


A semi-humorous story of the supernatural, in the 
best vein of this popular writer. An utterly common- 
piace English barrister is persuaded to vacate his 

at Irtervals in favor of an accomplished but 
wicked disembodied soul. The latter achieves bril- 
liant successes under its false guise, and finaily 
mukes off with the body altogether. The barrister’s 
exiled spirit retains Toppleton to recover the lost 
body, and their efforts to do this are described in an 
entertaining manner. 


New Paper Editions of the following: 


The Master of Silence: A Ro- 
mance. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 
cents. 
“*The Master of Silence’ is the first novel of Mr. 


Irving Bacheller, of the newspaper syndicate, and 
deals in a striking way with the faculty of mind- 


reading.”—N. Y. World. 
Calabrian. 


Paper, 12mo, 50 


Don Finimondone: 
Sketches. 


By ELIZABETH CAVAZZA. Frontispiece by 
Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 
“She succeeds entirely in the effort to commnuni- 


cate a wild, native flavor to her romances of Italian 
peasant lite.”"—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes. 


_By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author 
of “ Dukesborough Tales.” Frontis- 
piece by Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 
cents, 


“These stories tend to confirm the favorable jude- 
ment of the editor of the series that Colonel John- 
ston is the founder of a school of fiction and the dean 
of Southern men ot letters.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpatd, on re- 
ccipt of price by the publishers, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Contaiving the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
incesin the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an I|lus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous iduitions to our geograph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in physical con 
phy a marked development has taken plece, which 
renders obsolete the great ee of the existing 
plates. Inthe preparation of this volume the publish- 
evs have had fore them continually the single 
ange -e of presenting to the ery a work that shall 

n all respects rank with the best Euronean geograph- 
ical publications, and to this end no labor or expense 
has been spared in any oneof its departments, 





Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.27,""",, 


Cannty Geot Utet Mietochnrah New Vork. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Go. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An excellent work in_the Series of American 
Statesmen. By JOHN T. MorsE, Jr. ‘With a por- 
traitand map. 2 vols, I6mo, $2.50. The same in 
Library style, bound 1n smooth red cloth, $2,50. 


The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


= W. G. COLLINGWOOD. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. A biogra- 
phy of this illustrious man. by one who was for 
many years Mr. Kuskin’s private secretary. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, discuss- 
ing Property and Industry under the Christinn 
Law—ineluding Labor, Competition, Co-operation 
and Socialism, By Rev. Dr. WASHINGTUN GLaD- 
DEN. $1.25, 


The Story of Malta. 


A graph'ec account of this famous island, by 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. author of “Equatorial 
America,” *“* Due West,” etc. 


The Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andower Review. A_ series 
of noteworthy vapers contributed to thet Review, 
and formin avery interesting treatment of the 
great topic they discuss, $1.00, 


Greek Poets in English 
Verse. 


Edited by Wm H. APPLETON, Professor in 
Swar'hmore College. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable 
collection of the best Greek poems in the best 
translations. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and 


Other Stories. 


A book of charming Short Stories, excellent for 
reading aloud or by one’s self, by MARGARET DR- 
LAND, author of * John Ward, Preacher,” “Sid- 
ney,” * Tne Story of a Child,” etc, $1.00. 


Old Kaskaskia. 


An exceedingly in'erestidg historical novel of the 
early history of Illinois, by MARY H4RTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, author of the powerful historical 
story of Acadia, “The Lady of Fort St. John.” $1.25, 


Donald Marcy. 


A story of college life, full of energy, Googening 
in character as responsibilities arise; a story o 
much power and interest By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope's English Experiences. Two very 
bright and entertaining stories, by Kate Doue- 
LAS “IGGIN, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” * Timothy's Quest,”’ etc. With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


As it is in Heaven. 
The Unseen Friend. 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three singularly noble and beautiful religious 
books by Lucy LARCOM. $1.00 each. 


A New England Girlhood. 


A charming account of her yourh by Miss LaR- 
coM. 7 cents; Holiday edition, $1.20. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE RAILWAY MASTER MECHANIC 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PUROHASING AGENT CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Devoted to the interests of railway motive power, 
car equipment, shovs, machinery and supplies. 
Subscription $1.00 per year, 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Inks the PenJust Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering tothe pen the busy scribbler is not 
sroubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each, Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. Ap elegant 
sescriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


ROYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York 
















The Thought ofthe Library. 

A Preliminary Glance. 

The Thought of the Tour. 

The Library. ‘ 

The American First-Class Book. 

Str Walter Scott. : 

Bulwer 

John Todd, 

Dean Stanley. 

Jacob Abbott, 

Henry Alford—Albert Barnes. 

Frederick D. Maurice. 

A Memory of the Kast. 

Athens and St, Paul, 

The Rev. Dr Moses Law. 

On the Improvemet of Church Services. 
How to Del with the Wednesday Evening 





Prayer Meeting. 





A NEW BOOK BY A BANK PRESIDENT. 


A Tour Round my Library, 


WITH SOME OTHER PAPERS. 
247 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAVURES ON STEEL. 
By B. B. COMEGYS, President of The Philadelphia National Bank. 


CONTENTS : 


Howto Promote a Revival of Religion. 

The Place of the Hymn in Social Wor- 
ship. 

The Holy Communion. ° 

The Crucifixion. 

An Easter Talk. 

The Sunday-school Teacher’s Work : What 
it is—How to do it. 

The Girard College. 

The Bible: What it is—How to Study it. 

The Young Man: What can He do? What 
shall He be? 

The Uneducated Employed, 

Some Principles of Safe Banking. 

A National Bank Currency without the Se- 
curity of United States Bonds, 

How to Treat Your Banker. 

The Merchants’ Fund, 





Send postpaid to any address, on receipt of One Dollar, by 


GEO, 8. FERGUSON 00,, Publishers, 15 North 7th Stress, Pailadelp aia. 


The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice a week edition 
of the New York COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER excels 
that published by any of the 
dailies, and the low price ot 
$1.00 a year especially com- 
mends it to out-of-town sub- 
scribers. 


New Books, Art Matters and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 29 Park Row, New 
York. 





- : 

“A great newspaper, having the confidence of a 
large constituency, is made in only one way. IT 
GROWS.” 








The above cut from a photograph and the following 
figures show the steady growth ef ENGINEERING 
Ne#WS AND AMERICAN RAILWAY JOURNAL from 
1874 to the present time: 

Advertising 
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-——-Pages- — open at end s'ription 








Reading. ‘4dv'ing. ofea'hyear. price. 
1874..... 160 8 4 $2.00 
16°82. 357 143 a 2.12 
1885... R32 832 169 5.00 
1891..... 1,254 1,872 390 5.00 
1892. ... 1,292 1,920 441 5.00 





~ RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
73 BROADWAY, New York. 


Every man can learn his own duties on bis own 
road by strict attention to business, but to qualif 
himself for other and hicher positions he must reed. 

All of the most successful railroad officers * ave been 
aided in their own advencement by reading what 
other officers have written. 

Every man who hopes for promotion should read 
the RvILRO wD GazerrTe, which contains more prac- 
tically useful intormation in all dep irtments of rail- 
roading than all the other publications combiied. 

It is published weekly, illustrated with accurate 
engravings of improve uents in cars, locomotives and 
machinery, notable bridges, structures an train ac- 
cidents, ani fuinished to subscribers for 84.2048 
year. Specimen copies sent free. Catalogue of Kail- 
roau publications sent free. 


The Railway Review 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
An Illustrated Weekly Journal, devoted 
to every department of Railway Work 
and News. 
The best exponent of American prac- 
tice in Railway construction, mainte- 


nance and operation. 
Subscription 84,00 per year. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


NEW DEPARTURE jecctcnc vy means or ene 
Incandescent Electric Current, 


both alternating and direct, with the 


PARAGON ARC LIGHT PROJECTOR 


Send for Catalogue to QUEEN & CO., Phila. 











FAMILY CLUBS. 


In order to meet the requirements of families for 
Photographs, Mr. Rockwood has made a rate for 
sma!) clubs, viz.:—Six dozen Imperials in one payment 
of $30. His regular price is $6 per dozen. He gives 


personal attention to the posing of sitters, at his new 
gullery, 440 Broadway, (40th St.,) N. Y. Ail on the 
ground floor. 


DIXON’S 
= American Graphite acamiee 3. 


PENCILS 














Are nnequaled for *« uooth, touch leads, If not famil- 
iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 «ents for samples worth double the money. 





J. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, Node 
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EDUCATION. 
BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
life, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 








Boston 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opess Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. *, ‘2% ™ her edu- 


women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort an 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, preparatory and o stional. Apply to 
Mt ISS IDA C. ALL IN, Bradford, Mass, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE sonarones 
FOR WOMEN, 
ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
——? and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
jreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian Spanish, German, in- 
| Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, 'He- 
w, Flistory. Political Science, Physics, ¢ *hemistry, 
hg and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gent's apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $525) 
n Greek, Latin, English. German and Teutonic 
hilology, Romane e, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Kesi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


Collegiate Institute, Ft. Edward, N.Y, 


For Young Women. Sth year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, Klocu.,Phys.Cult, Jos. E KING,D.D, 


NEw York, Pe erasigne. 
GRANG 7ER PLACE SCHOOL for Youna 
FW Lapies, Established 1874. Year begins Sept. 20th, 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departme nts, 
Certificates acc oven ad by leading Colleges and Untver- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


THe HENRY C, De MILLE PREPARATORY BOarp- 
ING SCHOOL ope Be Oct. 3d, 1894, Send for catalogue, 
Address Mrs. - DE MILLE, Pompton, New Je y Jersey. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. Poincdrtts 


West. Seventeenth year. Beautifullocation and health- 
fui climate. No School in the country offers better ad- 
Yantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
yi SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigun 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and S6th Streets, New York, 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for A. omen, 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND ‘Ohio. 


Mov NTAIN STATION, Orange, N. J. 

V. N. Dorr’s Schoo! for Girls. Ai 
henithful aa ation. 14miles from New York. Engl an 
branc! hes, Languages, Music, Art, ¢ ‘ollege preparation, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For circulars and revorts Poo Pa to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL I 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


45th year begins Sept. 1th, 1898. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hool, eR a my hee mt de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Me tay Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce exper For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDE RSON, “Princ ipal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Il. 


Schooi Property | for Sale or to Let. 

The Poughkeepsie aiitary Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 

_Inauire of P ough kee psie Say ir gs Bank. 

"School! of Expression. Beacon 
St, Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary and other Art 
Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, July !. Lake 
Bluff, IL, near Chicago, with Art Courses for Teach- 
ers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass,, Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal's family and receive con- 
stant personal attention. E.J.V AN LENNEP, Prin. 


NEW YORK. Newburgh-on-the-Hudso 
Qieu AR’S PREPARATORY Lt HOOL, 
86a Year, noextras. Limit, 30 boy 
Have youa promising boy of eight that you thinka 
good dealof? Let me have him next fa 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free: and par- 
ents concerned had better read it. HENRY W.°1GL AR. 


THE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, 


Tomkins, Cove, on Hudson River and West Shore 
ion, will open on or about oy 2ith. Applications 


o be made at TEACHERS’ KEST 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE joins 'y. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins Se .- mber 2, 1893, Send for Catalogue, 
K. 8S. FRISBER, D. D., President. 


Freeman PL, 
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NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, 830 per 100. 
Add S Cents per € opy iferderedby Mail. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


%6 East 9th St.. wicndionadectdont York. - 215 Wabash Ave., ee es CRO 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated C atalogues. 
_NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHURCHCO.. ‘incinnatl 4 





Music] Publishers, Cincinnati O 
_ WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


F pomimission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
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Financial. 
RAILROAD CAPITALIZATION. 


SOMETHING may properly be added in 
this Railroad number of THE INDEPENDENT 
as to the general tendency of transporta- 
tion finances. Every company is ready 
to borrow more money by issuing bonds. 
Some of the very strong companies, like 
the Pennsylvania, can sell securities at 
good prices even in the present depressed 
condition of the money market. Other 
roads create floating debis by borrowing 
on notes, or are anxiously waiting for the 
time when the public will once more in- 
vest freely. The paper on track and train 
service gives a hint of the reason. The 
pressure upon railroad managers is al- 
ways in the direction of better service. 
Good and fast passenger trains are now 
demanded. The layman can scarcely un- 
derstand the expense involved ; for fast 
trains mean new locomotives and more | 
luxurious cars, and these in turn require 
heavier rails, first-class ties, better ballast, 
modern switching apparatus, and other 
smaller items. Altogether, the money 
outlay necessary before faster trains are 
safe is ro heavy that the ordinary reve- 
nues of the company cannot furnish it. 
The company must capitalize a part at 
least of its improvements, and this means, 
as we have said, a further iesue of bonds. 

The same thing is true of the freight 
service, Average rates for ton-mile are 
now so low that the only profit from car- 
rying wheat, lumber, coal and similar ar- 
ticles lies in the ability to crowd so much 
tonnage into a trainload as to yield some- 
thing over train cost. Heavy trains are 
therefore a condition necessary toe success. 
But heavy loads means, as before, heavy 
engines to haul the large cars over a track 
which shall be firm and strong enough to 
stand the strain. To puta road in such a 
firm and strong condition requires a large 
outlay of money. The financial success 
of the road mentioned by Mr, Tratman— 
the Chesapeake and Ohio—is an example 
of this modern progress. With an almost 
worthless property, the present owners a 
few years ago began to spend money free- 
ly. The accident referred to caught the 
road at the latter end of its rehabilitation. 
To-day, thanks to the money spent on 
track and equipment, that railroad is able 
to carry at a profit soft coal 400 miles at 
$1.40 per ton, perhaps the lowest regular 
average on any staple in the United 
States; while accidents from defective 
track are uo longer possible. 

We see, therefore, why increased capi- 
talization is a necessity on improving rail- 
roads and why it is usually a sign of 
progress. Toproduce or carry a larger 
product at a less cost per unit—that is the 
law of advancement in the whole indus- 
trial world. Yet there is danger. There 
is no doubt that railroads have competed 
with each other and have ‘‘ cut the rates” 
against each other,until the results are get- 
ting serious. Rates have declined beyond 
reason. The Interstate Commerce Act for- 
bids pooling (unjustly), and the companies 
for fear of the law and of each other have 
not put any good organization in its 
place, Tables have been published by 
railroad men and journals showing the in- 
crease in the proportion of operating ex- 
penses and ascribing that ircrease to bet- 
ter wages of employés. Let us be fair 
about it. The fact complained of is owing 
most of all to the fall in the gross 
revenues from the decline in rates. Here 
is a weuk spot in railroad finance for which 
it ought to be the first duty of our able 
men to find an adequate remedy. 

At this point comes in the capitaliza- 
tion question again. The aggregate traftic 
is increasing, stimulated in part by the 
abnormally low tariffs. Facilities are in- 
adequate. A road has not cars enough 
or terminals enough to handle all the néw 
business. It therefore issues bonds in 
very large amounts to provide these im- 

provements. Now it is often a nice ques- 
tion whether the game is worth the can- 
dle. To illustrate the matter, we will 
suppose a railroad which has facilities for 
handling sixty trains a day, but is really 
runni1g only fifty trains, That road is 
justified in carrying ten more trains of 
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otherwise its equipment and room would 
be idle. But if twenty more trains of 
‘“‘cheap” freight is offered, it does not 
follow that the company ought to buy 
more engines, cars and yard room in or- 
der to transport additional traffic, which 
pays but little even in gross. When any- 
thing like one-half a railroad’s tonnage 
consists of low-rate articles like coal or 
lumber, then it is the part of wisdom for 
the managers to sit down and consider 
the end before they decide to spend large 
sums to accommodate more of the same 
kind of traffic. Generally, American 
railroa 1 men can be trusted to solve the 
problem rightly, tho even the present 
money stringency bears its good lessons 
for all business men. There must be a 
true relation between capitalization and 
earnings ; and the prosperous road is that 
which finds this relation as regards its 


-own conditions, and then rigidly adheres 


to the principle when once established. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION BANK. 


THE Controller of the Currency hav- 
ing issued a certificate authorizing the 
National Union Bank to begin business, it 
will do so on the 1st of June, at its offices 
in the Mutual Life Building, 32 Nassau 
Street, which have been specially refitted 
for its use. The bank will have a capital 
of $1,200,000, and an expense fund of 
$60,000, and will begin business un- 
der, perhaps, more favorable circum- 
stances than those attending any other 
similar organization in the past. } 

The President of the bank is the Hon. 
Joseph C. Hendrix, who is in every way 
admirably fitted for the position. Mr. 
Hendrix has occupied various positions of 
honor and trust in the city of Brooklyn. 
He began his political career as a candi- 
date for the mayoralty of that city, and 
secured more honor through his defeat 
than several persons who have held that 
office have obtained through their subser- 
viency to the ring. Mr. Hendrix was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Brooklyn by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, during his first term, and 
at once instituted business methods in the 
conduct of the office, resulting in placing 
it in the foremost rank of well conducted 
post offices of the United States. So emi- 
nent an authority as ex-Postmaster Hon. 
Thomas L. James, said : *‘ Mr. Hendrix is 
the mvudel postmaster of the model post 
office of the United States.” At the end 
of his four years’ term as postmaster, he 
was obliged, to the regret of a large ma- 
jority of the people of the city of Brook- 
lyn, to vacate the office, and was elected 
President of the Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, which office he filled with great 
credit to himself and satisfaction to 
the stockholders of the company. For 
many years Mr. Hendrix was connected 
with the Board of Education of the city of 
Brooklyn, serving for several years as its 
President and introducing into the Board 
better methods, adding much to the stand- 
ing and efficiency of the city schools. Last 
fall Mr. Hendrix was elected member of 
Congress from Brooklyn, which office he 
has resigned in order to accept the presi- 
dency of the National Union Bank. Mr. 
Hendrix’s career thus far, politically, has 
proved in another instance that the peo 
ple trust a man who conducts a political 
office in a straightforward, business, hon- 
est way, and his financial career has placed 
him as President of the National Union 
Bank in one of the most important posi- 
tions in the country. 

Mr. G. G. Haven, the Vice President, 
is well known to the business and social 
world of New York. For many years he 
was engaged in the banking business, 
from which he retired with large means. 

The second Vice President and Cashier 
is Mr. Edward O. Leech, who recently re- 
signed the directorship of the United 
States Mint to accept the position with 
the National Union Bank. He is one of 
the best known men in the United States, 

having been connected with the Bureau 
of the United States Mint for twenty 
years; and his work ia connection with 
the Bureau has been of the most credita- 
ble description—careful, painstaking and 
accurate, 

Tu addition ‘o go strong a list of officers, 








the National Vuion Bank hea ea direotora 


Samuel D. Babcock, John D. Crimming, 
Frederic Cromwell, G. G. Haven, R, 
Somers Hayes, Joseph C. Hendrix, Fred. 
eric P, Olcott, Oliver H. Payne, Henry 
H. Rogers Juilliard, Richard A. McCur. 
dy, Augustus D. H. McK. Twombly, and 
William C. Whitney. These names will 
be recognized at once as those of men of 
very large wealth, men of successful 
business careers, and men who can direct 
to the bank a very great amount of-prof- 
itable business. Perhaps no other bank 
in the United States has so strong a finan. 
cial standing as is furnished by the di- 
rectors of the Nationa) Union. The bank 
will undoubtedly take its place at once ag 
one of the leading financial institutions 
of the city. 


_— 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


TRADE is dull ; liquidation seems incom- 
plete, and the common tendency of values 
has been downward another week. Asa 
natural result there is a general feeling of 
discouragement in business centers. Last 
week there were 259 failures in the United 
States, compared with 198 the same week 
a year ago; and when the number of 
large failures that have taken place dur- 
ing the last few weeks are taken into con- 
sideration, the seriousness of the present 
liquidation will be better appreciated, 
The fear remains that, while the worst 
has been experienced, the end has not 
been reached, and that a number of 
smaller embarrassments must necessarily 
follow the larger misfortunes. Clearing- 
house returns were 8% less than the same 
week last year. Altogether the prospects 
are not favorable to an active summer 
trade. Yet there are some favorable fea- 
tures to be noted, and even actual im- 
provement in several important direc- 
tions. The monetary crisis did less injury 
than might have been supposed, in view 
of its sharpness ; and while bankers are 
holding aclose rein upon their funds, they 
are discriminating with less severity, 
Crup reports are also more favorable, the 
genial weather during the middle of May 
having stimulated trade all over, and con- 
sequently helped collections, which have 
previously been unpleasantly backward. 
About the other uncertainties of the fu- 
ture there is also less occasion for 
concern. It is quite certain that 
a most vigorous effort for repeal of the 
Sherman law will be made next fall, and 
the late flurry in Wall Street, as well as 
business failures in the West, will have 
served a useful purpose in strengthening 
the chances of success. Concerning 
tariff changes it also appears to us there 
is little need for anxiety. The pressing 
needs of the Treasury to meet obligations 
already imposed upon it will prevent spy 
radical reductions in the tariff. Revision 
is certain ; but the disposition of the Ad- 
ministration to make the changes fall as 
light as possible upon vested interests 
should not be forgotten. The report that 





session in August seems unlikely, because 
of the difficulty in securing a quorum 
during the heated term in such a hot spot 
as Washington, The chances are strongly 
in favor of Congress assembling in Sep- 
tember or October with silver the first 
subject for action, A month is usual- 
ly required for the organization of 8 
new Congress. Several months will prob- 
ably be used up in discussion, and another 


ing of a new tariff and actually putting it 
into effect, so it seems unlikely that any 
tariff changes will be really enforced be- 
fore next spring. Importers and mapu- 
facturers will, therefore, have ample time 
for anticipation, and need have little co0- 
cern about the immediate future in this 
matter. 


As just said, the general tendency of 
prices has been downward, owing to 2 


forced liquidation. At the same time 
values. of both securities and merchad- 
dise are commonly so low that there is lit 
tle chance of speculatiyn for a decline. 
The ‘‘ hear” with sufficient courage t0 te 
main on the short side of any market for 
any length of time, just now isa curiosity. 
Wheat dropped about 1c. to 76z¢. for Jane 
delivery, favorable crop news from 
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Western receipts were 2,300,000 bushels, 


or 1,000,000 more than same week last 


year. Exports were 2,000,000 bushels, 


and the visible now stands at 71,500,000, a 


decrease of a million bushels compared 
with the previous week. Corn was steady 
at 48$c., and oats advanced 1}c. on scarcity 
of supplies. Best advices as to the crops 
are that winter wheat is doing fairly. 
except in Kansas, from whence the re- 
ports are much more discouraging than 
from anywhere else. Corn planting has 
advanced rapidly. Hog products are gen- 
erally strong, the small movement encour- 
aging speculation for the rise. Western 
packing last week was only 165,000 hogs, 
compared with 305,000 last year. The re- 
ceipts were especially light, because of 
farmers being pressed with seeding opera- 
tions; but there is general complaint of 
short supplies. Prime lard is quoted at 10c. 
and pork rose to $21@21.50 for mess. 
Another exception to the general down- 
ward tendency of values was coffee, 
which ruled strong at 17c. for Rio No. 1. 
Refined sugar was steady and active at 
5fc., crop shortage tending to sustain 
values. Tallow, cotton-seed oil and butter 
were severally lower. Turpentine spirits 
also declined on Southern advices. Pig 
tin has been active but lower, owing to 
the heavy supplies imported in anticipa- 
tion of the new McKinley duties on this 
article. Large sales were made, and 
prices dropped to 19c. It is calculated 
that there will be a stock of pig tin in 
hand of nearly 10,000 tons when the new 
duty goes into effect in July. Coffee is 
dull at 10.75c. for Lake. Lead was firm 
at 3.90c. for domestic. A fair trade is 
being done in pig iron, but at easy prices, 
especially for low grades which appear 
in large supply. High grades are com- 
paratively scarce, and reported steady at 
$14.50@15.00 for No. 1. The demand for 
railroad material shows no permanent 
improvement, and heavy steel rails are 
quoted at $29 f. 0. b. In the drug 
trade some improvement is reported, but 
trade is still below the average and prices 
usually favor buyers. Cotton is already 
so cheap that the possibilities of further 
decline seem limited. Spot cotton de- 
clined $c. to 7 11-16 for middling uplands, 
Crop reports were conflicting, but the 
European situation appears to be im- 
proving. The visible supply of cotton is 
now 8,496,000 bales, or nearly 400,000 less 
than last year’s heavy stock, but 1,400,000 
bales larger than this time in 1890. Wool 
continues in unsatisfactory condition, 
owing to small purchases by manufac- 
turers, who hold off for lower prices. 
There is a marked disposition to discount 
any reduction in the duty on wool which 
tariff revision may bring about. In the 
dry goods trade there has been, however, 
more improvement than in any other 
branch of business. Seasonable weather 
accounted for this, stimulating retail dis- 
tribution first and the jobbing and com- 
mission trades afterward. Some further 
reductions in staple cottons were made in 
conformity with declines in other goods, 
while the general tone of cottons was 
steadier and print cloths advanced 4@§c. 

for 64s, The latter rise was attributable 
to manipulation, demand showing no im- 

provement. A number of Southern cot- 

ton mills have combined to stop produc- 

tion on June 8d, Woolen goods are quiet, 

and new samples do not elicit much serious 

attention from buyers. Dry goods mer- 

chants suffered considerable inconven- 

lence from lack of freer bank accommo- 

dations, and some unpleasant rumors were 

in circulation which careful investigation 

failed to substantiate. 


Wall Street has not yet recovered from 
its attack of nervousness. Failures, gold 
*xports and fears that liquidation is still 
‘ncomplete, prevented any real return of 
confidence, and the week opened with 
_— at a lower level than the week be- 
ore, Nobody anticipates any further se- 
nous derangement ; but a lower range of 
a than now exists would not create 
oe ; The best feature of the 
a n is the improved condition of the 

ney market. Considering the sharp- 
ys of the recent contraction of credit, it 

remarkable that suspensions were not 
numerous. This has given substan- 





tial evidence of the general soundness of 
trade, besides demonstrating that the late 
panic was largely du@ to the inflation of 
credits which collapsed generally when 
the pinch came upon the industrials. Of 
course, merchants have complained 
loudly of the restrictions upon accommo- 
dations, and often with reason; but the 
banks have certainly pursued as liberal a 
course as circumstances would permit, 
consistent with protection to themselves 
and good customers. The Treasury re- 
serve has again been trenched upon, and 
the Treasury’s gold receipts are ex- 


ceedingly limited. This, however, 
now excites little concern, while 
money rates remain comparatively 


easy, and the bank reserves expand. 
About $4,500,000 gold was exported last 
week, and this movement also attracted 
less attention than usual. It was said 
that the last special European order: had 
been filled, and that whatever gold now 
goes outward must be solely on account 
of adverse trade balunces. Bunkers antici- 
pate, too, that gold shipments from this 
last cause must cease ere long, hence there 
is no uneasiness of consequence about 
gold going abroad. Europe is still selling 
American securities, which, if continued, 
will prolong gold shipments longer than 
anticipated. Railroad earnings are ex- 
cellent—good enough, in fact, to warrant 
a recovery in stocks. In the third week 
of May 39 roads reported the unusual in- 
crease of 9.72 per cent., and on the second 
week of May 78 roads reported a gain of 
4.41 per cent. These are very striking 
gains considering the many complaints of 
dull trade, and, as they are well distribu- 
ted over roads in all sections of the coun- 
try, West and South, they ought to stiffen 
up weak-kneed investors. The Richmond 
Terminal plan being unexpectedly drastic, 
caused a good deal of disappointment, 
which was reflected in a further decline 
in the various securities of that property. 
Some opposition is anticipated from cer- 
tain classes of bondholders ; but friends 
of the plan predict its final success, and 
consider it no more severe than fairness 
and justice demanded, The Industrials 
are still an unsettling influence on the 
market, chiefly because of the persistent 
decline and unsatisfactory rumors about 
General Electric. 


The supply of call money was plentiful 
at 24%, There is also more disposition to 
Jend on time, the usual rates being 44@544 
for ordinary periods. Bankers as a rule 
prefer to keep their funds under close 
control, and the gold clause is generally 
insisted upon, particularly in case of 
corporation paper. Discrimination against 
the Industrials as collateral continues 
marked. Commercial paper is dull, local 
banks being very limited purchasers of 
either dry goods or grocery paper. Prime 
double names are quoted at 64@74% for 
60 days and four months, At the West 
money is close. The local bank state- 
ment showed an increase of $1,000,000 in 
surplus reserve, bringing that item up to 
$25,400,000, or about a million more than 
a year ago. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


May 27. Muay 20. Decrease. 
LOADS. ...+..0006 $415,901,600 $416,961,300 $1,059,700 
Specie. ........006 70,657,100 71,231,100 574,000 
Legal tenders... 63,964,000 62,861,900 1,102,100 
Deposits.......... 436,724,700 438,683,300 1,958,600 
Circulation ...... 5,020,700 5,589,100 31,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie....cccccove $70,657,100 $71,281,100 $574,000 
Legal tenders.... 63,964,000 62,861,900 *1,102,100 
Total reserve.. $134,621,100 $134,093,000 $528,100 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 109,181,175 109,670,825 489,650 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- , 
MEDLtB...... 000 25,439,925 4,422,175 *1,017,750 
Excess of reserve, May 28th, 1892.......ss00e00+ $24,612 825 
* Increase. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
“ Bid. Asked. 
U. 8, 48, 1907, registered.....ce.cseccceeesces 113 113% 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPON......0-.ceeerceeeereeece 113 11334 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1801, registered........60 cesses 99 ove 
Currency 65. 1896.......ccecsescerscevecceeeees 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was firm. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 
lows: 


Bid. 
PBF B.cee covcecccccccccceseccceccse socccccccees 4,8534-34 
Sight.....,cecee seeee cosereccsercccserssesereeces 4.8914-34 
Caddo Sranelers. ..ccccccccccccccccescccsccccceses 4.90 -4 
Commercial lOnG.......-.e.sseececcescceeesesees 4.8454 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


























































Bid. - Bid. 

AmMEricB..........0e008 205 ATAN..ceceee oe 

] roadway Silat acseemen 255 NS ae 80 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 184 |Me’ch’s’ & Traders’.. 170 
Central Nati l..... 135 ee 0 
Chase National....... 450 | Merchants’............ 45 
Cl ical....... . 4000 e’chts’ Exchange .. 132 
pd Recceie . #0 etropolitan.......... 5 
Citizens’... 150 etropolis, . 450 
Columbia. 2% assau... ° . 160 
Commerce..... 188 |New York..... eee 2 
Continental.... N. Y. County.......... 630 
Corn Exchange N. Y. National Ex.... 130 
East River..... 140 |Ninth National 

Fifth Avenue... P 

First National. 

First Nat'l of S . 110 

Fourteenth St.. . 15 

Gallatin Nat’l,. 300 

German Am... « 122 

Germania.... 330 

Greenwich - 150 

Hanover. sees 330 

Hudson River,........ 10 

m porters’ & Traders’ 590 ove 
EEE. Saccccatisenes 18 |Tradesmen’s 10 
Leather Manof........ 228 | United States Nat ... 190 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 450 |Western Nat.......... 112 











BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 27th, were as follows: 


America.............. Frit) Ortental. ....000 ceccee 215 
Merchants’........... 14839 | Western...... .....05- 1% 
Pee eviccccvccecesses 130 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd....100 103 


G0, dO, BW Wbiviccccccsccccese 100 108 
‘Fourber-Whyland Co., com........ «+ ee 2044 
- do, dO, PE. nceccccccece oo 1% 74 
Trow Directory, com .non.......... «+ na ae 
do do preferred ........ .. ee 81 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..........+ 116 
do. GO, — HEB ccccc.cocece 119 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.........s00005 «+ ee 
GO. GO. PEA... .ccccccce coves 110 115 ee 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 154% 11% 16 
American Straw Board Co........ .. oe W 
Caldaloid CO. ..ccccccccccccccccccccce oe es 964g 
New York Biscuit Co,.........ee000 «+ ee 45 
Diamond Match Co.,.........065 see «+ es 125 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co ...116 119 lil 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....1t is reported that a lead mine has 
been discovered on a farm three miles 
from Coxsackie, N. Y. 


....-Much regret is expressed throughout 
the country at the failure of Charles 
Foster, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 


...-The entire number of locomotives 
owned by the German railways in 1892 
was 14,788. The number in the United 
States in 1891 amounted to 33,563. 


....The first commercial export of gold 
for more than a year was that of Arbuc- 
kle Brothers Coffee Company for $500,000 
on Saturday. They find shipping gold more 
profitable than buying exchange. 


....There were 25,000 persons present at 
Dallas, Tex., on the 24th inst., at the open- 
ingof navigation of Trinity River from 
Dallas to the sea, upon which occasion the 
steamboat ‘‘ Harvey,” with a capacity of 
500 bales of cotton, arrived. 

.,-.-Chief Harris, with a company of 
Cherokee Indians, arrived in this city a 
few days ago to negotiate $6,000,000 in 
bonds, to be issued to them by the United 
States Government in payment for 6,250,- 
000 acres of land known as the Cherokee 
Outlet, The bonds are to draw interest 
ot 4%, and the amount is to be divided 
pro rata among the tribe, about $300 to 
each man, woman and child. 


....The Denver Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Denver, Col., are offering 
$50,000 of the first mortgage ten year 6% 
gold bonds of the Farmers’ High Line 
Canal and Reservoir Company. This 
company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, and has a large 
number of acres covered by water. The 
Denver trust and Safe Deposit Company 
has a paid-up capital of $250,000, and 
transacts all business usually done by 
trust companies. Our readers can ad- 
dress the company at Denver, Col., for 
explicit information. 


....The Populists of Kansas, headed by 
Congressman “‘Jerry” Simpson, are hold- 
ing meetings to agitate the question of 
building a railroad from Bismarck, No. 
Dak., to Galveston, Tex. As the Populists 
are generally supposed not to believe in 





capital,capitalists, financiers and the finan- 
cial weapons generally used by them, it 
will be interesting to learn how they pro- 
pose to build the road. The grading 
might be done by organizing -‘‘ bees” 
along the line ; but it will be nevessary to 
have cash acceptable to Eastern manu- 
facturers to pay for the iron and rolling 
stock, 


....- Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


$10,000 C., R. I. and P. Rd. Co. first mort. .6¢ 


SCP ie co sinnncseneouciecwnasaues 12244 
10 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref........... 80 
40 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co................ 195 
$5,500 town of Bennington (Vt.) 7% bond, due 
MPa dcncswdasesadecinekeducaccasseiwagbess 108% 
$10,000 C., B. and Q. Rd. cons. mort. 7% bonds, 
NOOO NO oa vec ciedesinvcacssscncnccesises 119 
$37,000 Troy and Bennington Rd. first mort. 6% 
WO ONIN a6 ie: crdesvecascussneneee 10044@ 10644 
$20,000 Renss. and Sar. Rd. cons. mort. 7% reg. 
WM CUO Ie sic ci creensesncinne 139}4@ 14044 
$10,000 Belleville and Carondelet Rd. first mort. 
64 bonds, reg., due 108B.......cccccccccecss 115% 
$40,000 Troy and Boston Rd. 7% reg. bonds, due 
DUNNE ieusétanvedannduccaduius scaudvacsuvees 133% 
$12,000 Troy and Lansingburg Rd. cons. mort. 
DN db cceviaduwivessenucdcusacced 1004%@101 
200 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal 
CR ecccctdaesecns iuatucewewaescarenrds 224@22414 
188 shares D. and H. Canal Co........ 12444@ 12434 
63 shares Hudson Iron Co........... $15 per share 
5 shares Am. Soda Fountain Co. second 
Nae iinGini cununad dendatenwaceidacas&caseiacea 102 
7 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref......... 7144 
100f. City of Antwerp Bond................ $18 lot 
20 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of B’klyn............ 136 
$2,000 Seattle Coal and Iron Co. first mort. 5s 
GOIe Honda, Gee Wi iecoviviccccvesccsciacecccosll 
$3,000 Long Dock Co. first mort. 7% bonds, due 
SURG G Oe dccasunseddsecisnsdecva deceives 10344 
150 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.730@7414 
24 shares Central Trust Co..............0.0ee0s 980 
6 shares Commonwealth Ins Co............... 8344 


DIVIDEND, 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their of- 
fice, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due. 
June Ist on the following bonds : 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division 2d mortgages 7%. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams S¢., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We make a specialty of CHICAGO ELEVATED 


RAILWA securities and Loans on Chicage 
eal Estate, Correspondence solicited, 











Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESQ” ARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 


~ MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Real Estate Security. 
FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of ‘Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develope. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of suvesting, as you can make it the most profte 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 





©. E. LOVETT & CO, 


30 (762) 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Luilding. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - | ,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al: the powers of Trust‘ ompanies 
under the New York Kanking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 


INTEKEST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
{ AN ISELIN 


GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d 
ENRY A. 











DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter K. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Kogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
RK. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles K. Hen jierson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin. Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 

FURNISHED HOUSE TO RENT for the 
summer, to a family without small children; 12 
rooms besides bath and laun ry; modern built, 
with aqueduct water, gas and electricity and 
steam heat; plumbinz and drainage pertect: situa- 
tion high, with a verv extensive and beautiful out- 
look. Address P. O. Box 220, Amberst, Mass. Hefer- 
ences giveu and required. 

obtained on first mortgages. Real estate 

security. 


8% NE send for maps, pnotographs, circulars, 


ae -es furnished. 
Ce. Re. BILACE. INVESTMENTS, 


DULUTA, MINN. 


GELDCR, BAILEY & CO., 


Equitable Building. Denver. Colo, 
HIGit CLASS INVESTMENT SECUKITIFS. 
We offer ~afe and permanent dividend pas ing gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developme t mipin 
stocks, practically 8s 1e for amount iuvested anc 
promising large prodts in dividends and incr 
valees in corpurations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and personal calls solicived. 


PERFECT RECORD. 


FARM AND CITY LOANS. 
In 27 years’ experience noclient has 
made aloss. Refer to any Bank in the 
United States, or to The Independent. 
Send for pamphlet and loan list. 
ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST CO., 


Mention THEINDFYPENDENT. Peoria, Ill, 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


850,00" MORTGAGE. 10 YEAR 6 
vE SENT. GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Cempany is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $30,- 
00, bas no indeltedness other than these bonds. 
full information address 
Deaver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
026 Seventeenth St,, Denver. o 
Y. City. 


or room 2%, 0 Broadway, N. 
THE OPPORTUNITY 
is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe invesi'me tin 
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bor 





* 
From which big protite can be realized. 
THE Wiel loans made at 
THE HICK’ & BAILEY 
Curner ol toth and “2ra 
DENVER. COLOKADO, 
References: THE INDFPENDENT. 
The People’s National Bunk, Denver. 


First 

» per cert. to7 per cent. 

INVESTMEST COMPANY, 
° pahoe s1.8n., 


ISTRIAY AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS 
TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERG! . 
Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 
Homes sold workingmen, payable in 


monthly in-tallments. 
For particulars address 


LAND A D RIVtR IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Wee Superior. Wisconsin. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first m.rtgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLb. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


120 to 150 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
HY at 3 to Sper cent interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at 6@to7 per cent.” Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U. 8. A. 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest’ 
ment. , 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 





and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 


ting from 4 to 10%. 
Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 





THE IND 

















EAabeeweed IS 
THOUSANDS OF $$$$$$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as 
thousands have been mavein and arqund Chicago by 
investors who wen: in on the gruund floor. Lots #225 
to $400, one-ter th down, balance 8% to $10 monthly, 
without interest. Free absiract, title perfect. 
Investigate and plant # few doilars where they will 
grow. or prospectus, plats, etc., address, 


W. L. WILKINS, General Agent, 
___—sU nity “ailding, Chicago. 


Shrewd investors are now buying arres adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from $50up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply tull 
intormation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & C0,, 


__ 271 Alder St, Poitiang, Oregon, _ 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAP&TAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to Interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Conyenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIS8, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPER, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Cuautes 8. SMITH 





DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, i 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A, STEWART, ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
tRASTURCOKNING,Alb’ny| WILLIAM H. MACY, JR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHVADES, | WM. LD. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. VLETOR, 

WM. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
DULUTH, MINN, 
CAPITAL STOCK, $600,000, 
Guarantee Fund with state Auditor, $100, 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. 
GEORGE A_ELDEK, Vice President, 
AnTHUR H, BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 
cialty. Correspondence Solicited, 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.; mentioning INDEPEND- 
NT. 


S.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
954 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 





000. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT, SECURITIES, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital - - - - + + $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Keal Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITLER, V. Pres. 





W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


One of America's great cities, 
Population 150,000. Delientful 
climaie. Leads all in transit 
facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Kesvurces unequaled ; weaith 
of the Rocky Mouatains; vastanud growing agricul- 
ture, and leading fluancial center. REAU Ese 


it = 
TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps anu pamphiets 
on application. " 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
#8. CHAMBE 





EPENDENT. 





THE MIQOLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured hy 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Uonn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








June 1, 1898, 


—— 


New York, 
-- $2,000,0 
"8.000.008 
F E: 
rior Facilities for bane By aahanye. 
VAUL'ts EQUAL TO 


EBENEZER K, HT, President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E. POUR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWAKD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 
DIKECTORS: 
Eugene yf Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach; 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Kichard Dela: 
field, Francis K. Appleton, Joun Jacob Astor. 











Capital ..............006+ ‘ 


- 





The National Park Bank, 








We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 
Orvices: 6 Koyal Insurance Bui'ding, 207 Tacoma 
Buliding, CHICAGO ILu. 
Investments made and property) awianaged for non- 
residents. We bave on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago ay ‘or sale. 
Keference uny Hank in Chicago, rive us for @ list 
of reali estate investments. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., ee $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections prompt y made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 

yment. F. A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 
Vite President, E. F. Mearkle, 2u_ Vice President, 
Perry Hiurrison Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
nebler 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 


Largest Bank in best town tn Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 

lovestments made for customers, Correspondence 
anit. te, 





Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
ae $250,000 00 


Surpius and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid Up, - ,000. 
Choice avonypensese the most Conservative 


est, 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
an ) 


Sastern Nebraska, care AND opens. 4 
nture onds, Secure 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
UL EXPERIENCE, SEND ®OR VMAMPHLET. 
W.A.HOTCHK Iss, GEORGE HH, LEWIR, 
Act’s Secretary, Preaident. 





7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands inthe West. 
WV rite to the 


8ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 
MENTS, I Guarantee 12 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
sed cent, per annum for non-residents. I also make 
rst mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from $ to 10 per cent. perannum net, 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, thon Hay 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence sol cited re- 
garding Western Washington. All inquiries answered 
promptly. Addresa A.C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash, 











President, A. U. WYMAN. Secretary W. T. WYMAN 
OMAHA LOA and T UST COMPANY, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 

Capital Paid in, $440,000 Surplus, $50,000, 
OFFERS TO INVESTORS AT PAR: 

5 1-2 Per Ceat. Guaranteed Mortgages, run- 
ning from three to five and seven years,on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures. running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of first ee, 

GB Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet and 

statement. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ esecsenhed 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED 3% red 
remittances made promptly. 

T AXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
‘on First M f te 
LOANS ‘ciretully newsuated, © “Tm of years 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 
offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 
placing funds at desirable rates. Write for partic- 


ulars D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


eda invented witkont a detach, nee Bald. 
7% GOULD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 











. RLIN, President. 
Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Oftice, Times Building. 


WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 Broad Street (Mills Building), 

New York, May 4uh, lags. § 

COUPONS DUE JUNE 1, 1893, FROM THE FoL- 
lowing bonds will be paid at this office: Galveston, 
Harrisburg # San Anvonio Eastern Division Second 


Mo e r cent. 
— on N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 


years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 





( 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months.....| 75 | Nine months eT 
Four months...... 1 00] One year........... : 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one xubscriber................. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three yeas to one subscriber...... ceeese oe TO 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to oue subscriber...... covcccccee OOD 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 
Five years to one subscriber....... penacennc 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........ spades 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 montis old 25 cents. 


*¢TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time basexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


» 


SUMMER BOARD 


THERE are a large number of readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT who desire to es ape from the city during 
the summer, and in many cases on account of the 
fexr of cholera. To our own knowledge one of the 
most delightful places for summer is among the 
grand hills of Vermont and along the shores of Lake 
Champlain. The scenery is magnificent, the air is as 
= as can be,and along Lake Champlain will be 
ound most ex -ellent Senin one boating. The price 
for board «8 very reasoname. Much fuller particu- 
lars can be obtained by referring to the a ivertise- 
ment in tuis issue of THE INDEPENDENT entitled 
“Summer Board.” 


———$$$ $$ 
BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. 

WE may fly yet on earth with real wings, so rapid 
is the advance of invention; but at present you come 
nearest to it on a train lighted by the Celebrated 
Pintsch Light, and heated by steam; and that ls 


what you get on the Union Pacific, the World's Pic- . 
tori.l line.—Adpr. 





> 





THE Peabody Investment and Trust Company, of 
Denver, Colorado, organized in 1891, in addition to 
transacting a general banking business and allowing 
six per cent, interest on deposits, makes loans on bonds 
ang mortgages, sells first mortgage notes bearing from 
six toeight per cent. interest, makes farm loans bear- 
ing eight to ten per cent. iuterest, and in general acts 
as financial agent for its clients. 
the National banks of Denver. 


A PERFECT RECORD. 


THe Anthony Loan and Trust Company, of Peoria, 
Ill, have submitted to us statements showing that, 
of the mye | millions of dollars placed by them on 
farm and city loans in twenty-seven years business, 
no client has made a loss. Their sworn statement 0 
January Ist showed no interest in default and no 
property taken on foreclosure, This is a record — 
which we congratulate them. Headers of THE IN - 
DEPEND' Nt who desire to make safe investments 
should send to them for particulars. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


Tak Land and River Improvement Company, of 
West Superior, has probably done more for the mate- 
rial prosperity of West Superior ana Incidentally 10r 
a large number of individuals and concerns than any 
otver company at that place. It furnishes free sites 
for industrial concerns, and in many cases gives the 
use of property rentfree it loans cash to facilitate 
improvements and builds homes for workmen Wet 
able in 120 to 150 monthly installments. The result 0 
this ha+ been that it has, while aiding and bene 
fiting others, largely increasea its own profits ap r 
added materially to its capital stock. Industrial an 
commercial concerns shou.d correspond with the 
company. 


It refers to any 0 
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Our old friends, Harvey Fisk & Sons, announce 
in this is ue of THE INDEPENDENT their removal to 
Lew offices at No. 24 Nassau Street. As this firm : 
vote their energies exclusively to investment p= 
ness, they are peculiarly well qualified to give adv ~ 
in regard to safe methods of placing money at inv, 
est. ‘Their offerings are all carefully selecte?. ola 
are informed that their expenditures for the pro “a 
sional services of engineers, attorneys and acoesty 
~*e agproxase several thousanu dollars annually, 

n the 





great amount of time and patience. . 
While maintaining their old interest in nore 

ment HKonds, of which they harale several . 

increasing amoun 

a] loans. 
she reed: 


attention to 
We can werml: 


recommend 
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THE‘INDEPENDENT. 
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ADVANCE IN DENTISTRY. 





Extracts from a letter from the Rev. WM. TAYLOR, 
Bishop of Africa. 





ALL the works of God in the kingdom of nature and 
of grace are in a broad sense miracu'ous. God at- 
tested the messengers whom he sent, and the meth- 
odsof work which they employed bv special signs 
and wonders. And in these later days, through hu- 
man agency, is doing wonders not only in the spirit- 
ual world, but also in the scientific and mechanical 
world. 

Many years ago Bishop Simpson’s health failed, and 
his many friends feared .hat his eloquent voice was 
being hushed, but suddenly, and some said miracu- 
ously, he recovered and, ufter a very brilliant episco- 
pal tour, put in several years of effective service. 

Dr William Arthur visited this country as a most 
honored del-gate to the Ecumenical Conference. 
He came to us with unabated bril'iancy of intellect, 
but had not for many years been able, from failure of 
voice, to address an audience, when suddenly and as 
stated. by The Advocate, of New York, it seemed 
miraculously, his voice was restored to him, and he 
came to the point in every contest of said Confer- 
ence asa giant defender of * the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” 

Now, in regard to the miraculous recovery of my 
dear old friends, Bishop Simpson and Dr. Wm. 
Arthur, I wish to state a few facts. Bishop Simpson, 
at my request, when I met him in New York City, 
accompanied me to the office of Dr. Dunn, 331 Lex- 
ington Avenue, who put into his mouth instead of 
the health destroying plates which he wore, a full 
set of pure porcelain, with no magnetic influence to 
injure the nerve centers, and no corrosive effect on 
the mucous membrane. The “ miraculous’? work 
was accomplished through the skillful agency of my 
friend, Dr. Dunn, to whom under God I am persun- 
ally indebted for added years of vigorous life. 

The following extract from a letter written by Dr. 
Arthur explains itsel': 

6) East 68th Street, Nov. 19th, 1891. 

My DEAR Dr. DUNN: I have never given any writ- 
ten expression of my views as to the value of any 
professional service I may have received ; but in your 
case I feel it due to you to do so. I applied to you be- 
cause a relative of mine knowing bow il! I wasow in 
respect bo.h of speaking and mastication, and that 
after repented trials of the very best dentists, accord- 
dng to reputation, in both London and Parts, urzet 
me to make a final trial of your skill. On receiving 
your preparation I found you had left me much more 
room for articulation. 

In public speaking I found that any amount. of 
voice I, at the time could make, had free play, being 
neither hindered by the falling of the plate nor 
dulled by a non-sonorous surface, but, as it appeared 
to me, being helped as if vibrating on a sonorous 
one. Certain it is I have been able to use my voice as 
I could not previously do. Your substance for the 
uses of the voice has a distinct advantage over any 
of those which for more than twenty years men of 
high standing have tried in my case. . . . Iam 
really grateful. Yours very sincerely, 

WM. ARTHUR. 

In view of these facts we may truly say,“ His de- 
lights are with the sons of men ”’ as “ workers together 
with Him.” BISHOP WM. TAYLOR. 








FINE 


TAam White Shirts 


TO ORDER 








is AND 
' READY MADE. 


e In our best shirts we 
use 


PRIDE 


\ am THE WEST 


KE, 
1 — Bleached Muslin. 








Send for catalogue. 


BRILL BROS. 


Men’s Outfitters, ° 


211 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses, Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

Mim soldat the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75; 
444,fine satteen, 
$1.35 ; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





, fe hie em 














(768) 31, 








Cream and Navy Suitings 
At Reduced Prices. 


Serges, Hopsackings, Dress Veilings, All- 
Wool Outing Tweeds, Brilliants, Foule 
Pomdadours, Landsdowne, Ohailies and all 
other fabrics required for Summer Wear, 
in Navy and Oream White. 

Piain Veiling, Orepe Velling, sheer and 
fine, the same fabrics embroidered in small 
leaf-and-stem designs. 

Dark Blue Serge, Dark Blue Hop-Sack, 
and the new Tarpaulin Oanvas weave, in 
shades of Navy, etc, 

Especial attention is called to our.extra- 
wide Silk and Wool Ber galines, five yards 
only required for a dress pattern. 





James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





COLUMBUS 


MATTINGS, MATTINGS, MATTINGS, 


The most beautiful designs and colorings in extra 
fine Japanese Mattings and at the lowest prices ever 
offered to the public. Call and see the goods or send 
for samples of any desired quality trom £5.00 to $25.00 
per roll of 40 yards, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 





CARPETS 


Great Clearing Sale 
OUR IMMENSE STOCK 


(This season’s styles), of Wiltons, Axminsters, Mo- 
quettes, Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains. All at 
lower prices than can be found elsewhere. 


Call and be convinced! 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards, 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 VARDs, 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also LACE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pleces (our own upholstering) at 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH: 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


60c¢. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freicht charges anywhere in Unied 
Stutes or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently menu or coxt all kinds of roofs. 

Keter to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., 
Torillard & Co., aud 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old, 


Plastic Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sellthe material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years Correspondence 
invited. Describe yourroof. Estin at free. 

110 JOHN STREET, N York, 








O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist., 


NEW YORK. 


Extraordinary Sale 


OF 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


UNTRIMMED 
HATS. 
THIS WEEK, 


New Shapes, 


Colors and Braids, 


Largest Stock in the City from 
which to make Selections. 


As a Special we will offer 
TO-DAY 
1,000 DOZEN 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s 


Imported White and Black 


Leghorn 
Flats 


At half regular prices, 


14° and 9 a each, 


Large assortment of 


Boys’ Hats 
and Caps, 


Correct Styles for School and 
Dress Wear, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


In our 


Trimmed Millinery Dep't 


LOW PRICES THIS WEEK, 


A 1ich collection of Imported 
Walking, Garden, and Carriage 
Hats, together with a variety 
from our own workrooms, includ- 
ing exact copies of Impo:ted De- 
signs fully equal in wo, kwan- 
ship and taste to ths best efforts 
of Paris Artists, at much lower 
prices. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 





2 
BREW FORE boccccccccs 56 & 58 West 14th St. 
PHILADELPHIA...... 1022 Chestnut St. 
Pec ckvislcdviweacedes 292 Boylston St. 
BROOKLYN........... Fulton St. cor Hoye. 
Be ee ee Rue ad’ Enghien en, 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


For the present week we 
have arranged a most inter- 
esting display of Tr'mmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery 
of the highest order. 

The novelties we will show 
are the latest productions o1 
the leading Modistes of Eu- 
rope and the best American 
talent. 

Klegant Paris Bonnets of 
most exquisite beauty for 
Kvening and  Keception 
wear. 

Perfect gems of London 
Round Hats, Toques and 
Walking Hats for street 
Wear and Promenade, 


Special shapes in untrim- 
med Felt Hats. Exclusive 
designs in all the new and 
especially light colorings 
now so fashionable, such as 
heliotrope, old rose, light 
biueand the different shades 
of light and sage greens. 

Novelties in all other de- 
partments of Untrimmed 
Millinery Goods. 


Our patrons of this and 
other cities are cordially 
imvited to inspect these 
choice Novelties, which we 
sell at the most popular 
prices. 


nw. MALY «co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other firs'-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

-elf-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffier, 
self threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
thronghout render the “ Star" the eusiest ronning 
lock-stiich sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price In oak walnut or syca- 
more at $18.99, 82 2.49 and $23.49, 

Allof one quality, the difference iu price denotes 
only the different styles of cabinet work, 


~ New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRIOES. 











500 rolls Seamless Co'ored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5. to $8.00 per ro}l, 40 yards each. 


500 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll, 
e i each, Extraordinary value, no heavier to be 
‘ound. 


1.000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 per 
roll., Best value in America. 

1.00 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
roll, 40 yards each. Together with full assortment of 


other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 








feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 


| quitoes, pure water. good food. The possi- 


bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ing, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Port Jervis, N. ¥, 
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SUMMER BOARD 


eombining health and rest, all told in a new illus- 
trated book “ Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
outdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and* 
scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 8S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T.H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 200 Washington St., Boston, 


or s. W. Cummings, G.P. A.,C. V. R. R., St. Albans, 
Vt. 


_ 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


WOODSIDE, ON PASSAIC RIVER, bigh 
bluff. nny meg bey famous rowing course, 32 min- 
utes from New York by Erie K.R. Fruit, shady lawn 

| and tennis court. Two minutes from station. 60 
| trains daily. Private American family. Will board 
| 3 or 4 persons, $8 and $10 weekly. Address 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 





If you want the most 
comfortable ride from New 
York to Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, St. Louis 
or Cincinnati, take the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 








Hoatel Lafayette, Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 

The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summer resortin the West. Has accommodations for 
800 guests, with alithe conveniences to be found in 
the modern hotel; wide piazzas,ample grounds, bil- 
Hard rvoms, bov ling alleys, lawn tennis grounds, 
boating and fishing without limit. 

A fineorchestra will furnish music. Popular open- 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 

For particulars, address until June 2uth, 

E. Vv. HOLCOMBE. 
Room 45, Great Northern Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


This building is situated at the corner of 69th Street 
and Evans Avenue, about ten blocks from the Fair 

rounds, away from the dust and smoke of the city. 
tis within one block of the cable cars on Cottage 
Grove Avenue; two blocks of the Electric on 67th 
Street; two blocks of the 7ist Street station of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne; six blocks from the Elevated, IIli- 
nois Central and other roads entering the grounds, 
It is also within easy walking distance. The build- 
ing is new, of brick, three stories, neat and clean. 
and a number of first-class restaurants are close at 
hand. No liquors, tebacco, or mpgentiemaniy conduct 
will be tolerated. Rates from $5 to $5 per week. 


GEORGE M. COOK, 
3742 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. Il, 


THE LAFAYETT 


Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cuisine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests, 
$2.00 to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season. 
Cc. KE. TODD, Manager. 


SARATOGA,N Y. 
Finest Location, New 


Deer Park and Oakland 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B.& O.R.R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House aid Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 


Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof, 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y.. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new build‘ng, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting witi the old well. 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Y. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


A- institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
8¢.<ntific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lg. ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
e have never failed to effect a permaé® 
ment cure where we have had a reasonas 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book gen & description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 





\ 


TRAVEL, ETC. 


Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished and 
elegant health resort west of the Mississippi.—J ULIAN 
YVALPH, in May Harper’s. 


World’s Fair, 


wont'rar, WHITHER ? 
Colorado Springs, Col.? 


Thirty hoursin a limited vestibule express train, 
with dinner and every modern luxury, transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame, 
with a climate of matchless charms. 
For all information, with descriptive pamphlet, ad- 
dress Geo, REX BUCKMAN, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDENSBURG RAILROAD 


(N. Y. C. & H.R. R. R. CO., LESSEE). 
THE GREAT HIGHWAY 
AND 


FAVORITE ROUTE FOR FASHIONABLE PLEASURE TRAVEL. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 


TO THE THOUSAND ISLANDS; 


“the loveliest River Resort in the world.” 


The R., W., and O. R. R. is Jeased in perpetuity to the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
The lessee Company has expended more than one million dollars in permanent improvements and better- 
ments, re-laying the railway of the Eastern Division with the heaviest steel rails used north of the trunk 
lines; renewing and re-ballasting the roadbed, increasing the number of ties per mile, replacing the bridges 
with heavier new ones of steel and iron,and making various other improvements on the R., W. and O. 
system. Standard locomotives, capable of hauling the heaviest passenger trains at high speed, have been 
added to the motive power, and sumptuous new ¢ hes to the p ger equipment. 

SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS TO AND FROM THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
stopping only at principal cities and making the following very fast time: 

New YorRK,8 hours; ALBANY, 5 hours; Urica,3 hours; NIAGARA FALLS, 84 hours; BUFFALO, 8 hours; 
ROCHESTER, 64g hours; SYRACUSE, 6 hours, connecting with the Fast Express and Lirnited trains to and 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Cinclanatl, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, and the West; also with Boston 
and New England points. 

Thirteen Express trains week-days, and Five Express trains Sundays, run in and out of Clayton 
(Thousand Islands), Fast trains run to and from the West expressly to avoid the slow lake trip, with its many 
discomforts, and to enable tourists and pleasure-seekers to enjoy among the Thousand Islands the time thus 


gained (from 4 to 12 hours) which otherwise would be consumed in an uncertain and uninteresting lake 
passage. 





AND HUDSON’ RIVER 
RAILROAD, from Grand 
Central Station, Fourth 
Avenue and 42d Street, 
N. Y. City. 


After the 











Wagner Vestibule Newest Buffet Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars 
on all Through Trains. 

All Trains connect at Clayton with Thousand Island Steamboat Co. for all places in the Thousand Island 
region. Counection is also made at Clayton with Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. steamers for Montreal, 
eeeben ~ River Saguenay, etc., passing all of the Thousand Islands and Rapids of the Kiver St. Lawrence 

vy daylight. 

The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbarg R.R. isthe GREAT TOURIST ROUTE to all places on the St. 
Lawrence River, all Canadian Resorts, the Adirondack Mountains, Green Mountains, White Mountains and 

eacoast resorts. 

Wagner buffet Sleeping Cars run by this route between Chicago and Portland, Maine, passing through 
the celebrated White Mountain notch by daylight and stopping directly in front of the principal hotels in the 
White Mountain region, 

Send ten cents postage for the illustrated book, “ Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” with 230 pages, 
150 fine illustrations, 11 valuable maps—the best book given away. 


THEO. BUTTERFIELD, Gen’l Passenger Agt., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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IT ALWAYS PAYS TO BUY THE BEST. 


Especially when you get the best at the same prices as you would have to pay for 


an inferior article. Therefore when buying fireworks always ask for 


PAIN’S MANHATTAN BEACH FIREWORKS, 


which are now offered in sizes and assortments suitable for 


Public and Private Displays. 


They are in every way equal in brilliancy and effect to those fired at the Spectacular 
Displays at Manhattan Beach, West Brighton, Atlantic City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and other places. 


$25,000 worth of these goods were used at the Dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, 





Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


By mentioning this Paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount 
of 10 per cent. below regular prices. 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 
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Clean up. 
Purify. 
# Disinfect. 
==1Do all you 
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keep disease 


from your home 
Rely on PLATT’S: 
CHLORIDES as your 


> household disinfectant. 
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Said the 


WwW 


to himself, ‘‘If the : 
moon I could get, 2 
whenever I’m dry 
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quarter—with a quar- 

ter I hear; you can 

purchase five gal- 
lons of 


Hires’ 
Root Beer.”’ 


A Delicious, Temper. 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 

for any time of year. 


A 2sc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 
get Hirgs’. 
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GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 


ERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


means of dis- 
These prices 
tinued only 
surplus 
are suf- 


above prices us 
tributing it. 
will be con- 
until its 
earnings 
ficiently 

off. Merit 
prospered, 

very small 
great number 
wiven the Aer- 
é4acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 


a 


rofit on a very 
of outfits has 
motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. ; feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices. 


“THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
 HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft 
“7, Cures eruptions and diseases of 
* skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises: 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklya. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom: 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





102 William Street, New York... 


like the paper sent. 
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JSusurance. 
THE REJECTED STONE. 


To the last number of the North Ameri- 
enn Review Mr. Edward B. Harper con- 
tributes an article proposing to set forth 
the disadvantages of the level-premium 
system in life insurance. Mr. Harper has 
achieved what is reckoned success, as the 
world goes. He has built up the widest- 
known organization outside of the level- 
premium, Some of his methods might even 
be adopted by life insurance companies 
generally, but he has certainly obtained at- 
tention; he is a shrewd advertiser, and 
has ‘‘ worked” everything and everybody 
to hisends. Inthe colloquialism which it 
seems impossible to avoid at times, he has 
certainly ‘‘ got there.” What ‘ there” is 
in this case, and how it will endure, is 
another matter. 

His paper is brief. He avers that as- 
sessment and friendly societies have out- 
standing an amount of insurance equal to 
seventy per cent. of that in ‘‘ old-system 
companies.” He makes this statement to 
show the business importance of assess- 
ment societies, and we admit that they 
have become a large factor. All there isin 
his paper is the well-worn plea that astatu- 
tory reserve is a place of danger. During 
the last twenty years, policy holders have 
lost millions of receiverships forced upon 
companies whose income at the time 
largely exceeded their current disburse- 
ments. Safe investment of assets is al- 
ready becoming very difficult. This is all 
true. True also, that the time will come 
when reserves cannot be safely invested at 
four per cent.; but it is not at all true 
that ‘‘level-premium companies are, by 
reason of the legal-reserve requirements, 
self-destructive—the larger they become 
the greater the danger of insolven- 
cy.” We recall a letter from a bank 
cashier who actually wrote to the 
Financial Chronicle to sound the alarm 
because the life companies, as it seemed 
to him, were drawing in the available 
capital of the country and locking it up 
out of use! Mr, Harper argues thus: 
Reserves, already large, are with diffi- 
culty made to earn four per cent., and if 
they become greatly larger it will be still 
harder to so invest them; therefore 
level-premiums alone cannot provide the 
volume of insurance required, This isa 
non-sequitur ; for if all loanable capital 
were supposed to come into possession of 
the companies they would be rather more 
than less masters of the investment mar- 
ket than they are now. Enterprises de- 
siring loans would have to come nearer 
conformity to the statutory requirements 
of insurance loans; and as Mr. Harper 
suggests—apparently without perceiving 
that he thus destroys the little force in 
his own argument—the statutory require- 
ments must be modified. His article 
might as well have gone into the basket, 

“48 far as its possible aid to his cause 
is concerned ; for none of his insurance 
constituency will see it (unless he reprints 
it), and if any should see it they cannot 
understand it. He complies with the re- 
quest presumably made of him to write 
something, aud does not hurt his cause 
practically by admissions which destroy 
the point he seeks to make. ‘The dangers 
to life insurance are excessive competition 
for the head in the new-business race and 
the statutory interference. The latter, 
aud nos the keeping of a reserve—which 
1s roo.ed, On some basis, in the taw of the 
business more firmly than in any statutes 
—Is what Mr, Harper is denouncing, and 
he correctly remarks that in time it will 
be modified. 

lntrinsically, his paper is of no copse- 
quence, and we should not have wasted 
Space upon it except that we take it as occa- 
sion to point out anew, for perhaps the 
fiftieth time, two things of essential value. 
One is that there is no conflict between the 
level premium and the irregular one. 
rhe only essential thing in insurance of 
life 18 lo get the money in—in sufficient 
quantity and in proper time; all else is of 
Convenience, You may call the assess- 
— the “natural” premium, if you 

a catchy phrase; all right—only 
make this natural thing so natural and 
“ceptable that it shall operate, If man- 
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kind really prefer to have the burden in- 
crease as strength diminishes, rather than 
the other way, so be it ; we do not believe 
they do prefer that, but the only essential 
thing is money enough and in time. The 
sole arraignment of assessment societies, 
in this journal at least, has been that they 
sold supposed insurance for definite sums 
and paid on the shifting-sands basis of 
‘as many as ”; that they promise to pay 
out more than they say they will take in ; 
simply, that they do not collect money 


enough. The contest, as far as there is 
one, has been and is that the insurance is 
bogus ; it is the conflict between gold and 
pinchbeck. 

The pinchbeck is still abundant, but 
some of it has more substance than for- 
merly—some of it has much substance,and 
some has even attained genuineness, This 
brings us to the other thing we want to 
say: that the evolution of the assessment 
societies has made it so. This has not 
been improvement of a gem ; it has been 
abandonment and departure. Justso far, 
and only so far, as the societies have ap- 
proached the Old Liners—and in the very 
thing most denounced, namely, the re- 
serve—they have succeeded in obtainin 
substance. Reserve kept in the members 

ket was the original cornerstone, but 
it ig cornerstone no longer. Little by lit- 
tle, under protest and with wry faces, the 
hated feature has been copied. Mr. Har- 
per’s own society, ‘* Mutual” of course, is 
a ‘‘ reserve” organization, and boasts of 
what it has as well as what it has done. 
Whether the reserve is sufficient we do 
not now consider; its presence is the 
fact in point. And when Mr. Harper 
writes to warn of the danger lurking in 
Old Line reserve, he can (if he should 
really try to be logical and consistent) 
make only these two points ; reserve being 
dangerous, the Mutual Reserve is safe, be- 
cause it has less of that, financial solv- 
ency being rather inversely to the amount 
of assets in hand, and it is safe, also, be- 
cause not bothered by statutory require- 
ments. Itis quite true that the ‘* pull” 
the assessment societies appear to have 
with legislatures has enabled them to fend 
off the unpleasantness of supervision and 
todo pretty much as they like. We can- 
not admit that this isa source of strength, 
but itis an abominable favoritism which 
we have repeatedly condemned, and we 
will cheerfully join Mr. Harper in effort 
to abolish it. Of course, he wants light, 
and publicity, and an open fair field, for 
his Mutual Reserve—why not? 





A FRESH ILLUSTRATION. 


THE handy way which assessment so- 
cieties have of reinsuring one another, 
usually without the consent of the mem- 
bers whose transfer is attempted and even 
without their knowledge until they are 
asked to acquiesce, as the less evil, in 
something already accomplished, has 
often been noted. Four years ago, the 
Guarantee Life Association of Lowa was 
turned over to the Southwestern Mutual 
of Marshallton, in the same State, by ar- 
rangement between the respective officers, 
who, it is not uncharitable to say, intended 
to see that the transaction should work to 


the advantage of themselves. Some 400 
members were transferred, and there were 
some. $11,000 of death claims, accrued 
and unpaid at the time of traunster, 
It is said that the Southwestern offered to 
settle with claimants on the basis of this 
existing membership, which we suppose 
meant on the basis of ** as many as ” those 
members would pay in; but this offer was 





declined, The transfer, of course, meant 


that the accession of the 400 brought some 
strength, aud that the members in both 
socieues were to be on a Common basis as 
to losses thereafter occurring ; but losses 
already occurred were ‘‘ a dead horse” as 
to the reinsuring society, and its ofticers 
repudiated the contract (which plainly 
provided that this should be done) on the 
not novel ground that it was improperly 
made, not bemg signed by the proper 
persons and not having been accepted in 
form by the directors, also that the secre- 
tary of the reinsuring society had been 
induced to sign by misrepresentations 
made by the President of the other. How- 
ever, the widow Twiss sued to recover 
$2,000, and the lowa Supreme Court has 
decided against her. ‘Lhe opinion says 
that the Guarantee, which had at the time 
567 members, was baukrupt and was 
about to be officially shut up, with no 
tunds in hand and no resources except 
what its members would consent to pay 
in, and that the plea that the reinsuring 
in fact prevented their paying anything 
is unwarranted ; that there is no reason 
for assuming that these members would 
have kept on responding to calls uatil the 
existing mortuary indebiedness was wiped 
out, but that the contrary is highly prob- 
able. If this is s0, the Claims were not 
impaired by the reinsuring, ana they 
were worthless before it, the association 
being bankrupt. 

We fear that the court is sound in its 





reasoning from the premises, one of which 
is that members in such organizations are 
not more likely than other people to pay 
something for nothing. Looking at the 
matter from the stand of selfishness, there 
is no reason why the transferred mem- 
bers should pay acent if they had been 
asked todo so. Their insurance, such as 
it was, had been already paid for to date 
of transfer, and to stand assessments 
which could be avoided, merely to square 
up the losses of holders of certificates al- 
ready matured by death, would be an act 
of good faith to which human nature does 
not readily rise. 

It may be instructive to members of 
associations for supplying life insurance 
at less than cost to observe that a transfer 
to another society apparently takes over 
the assets of the future but leaves the 
dead lying on the field, letting the dead 
vast bury its dead. The great danger of 
insurance in organizations which depend 
upon assets in hand—that is, which in- 
sure by premiums collected in advance 
rather than on the after the fact or post- 
mortem plan—is thus illustrated. Per- 
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haps Mr. Harper can show in this another 
evidence of the superiority of ‘‘ natural” 
premiums—that is, of those which one can 
pay if he feels like it and can pass by 
without penalty. 
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The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18¥2. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I Beis cennicenccascevesecoeusnsans 


$3,690,250 88 
1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,398 46 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1892, to 3ist December, 1892...... 3,758, 193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 
Returnvof Premiums 
and Expenses....... 738,617 09 
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Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
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2,027,000 00 


1,020,345 26 
1,336,622 46 
276,262 90 


ID  cnnccccianas we -b00 aeneesnecscees 12,485,685 71 
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of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
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issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 
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(> and Young. 
PERSEPHONE. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


SriL. the old story lives. When first I see, 

Lighting the grasses by the garden gate, 

My Lady Daffodil, among her maids 

Stand tall and slim, her fair head bowed in 
dreams, 

Her yellow tresses slipping from ber hood, 

Mists veil the sunshine, and pale ghosts 
arise, 

Swift, sileut shades, that bear me from the 
day 

Into the dim, sweet world where they 
abide. 

From a low doorway, where the roses press, 

A tangled thicket, to the rough gray 
stone, 

Steps low, with smiling eyes, a woman 
dear, 

A little maid fast clinging to her hand. 

The sound of far-off bells is in the air, 

And the faint gurgle of a brook that slips, 

Laughing at its own gladness, through the 
wall 

That shuts the garden from the orchard 
gray. 

The robins sing, the peach tree scatters 
down 

Her small, pink shells to strew the tender 
grass, 

The iris, with her purple blossoms, winds 

In royal ’broidery along the path, 

Caught here and there by knots of tulips 
yay, 

And cool, sweet stars of snowdrops, set be- 
tween 

The crowding ranks of budding daffo- 
dils— 

Oh woman dear, among the saints in 
Heaven ! 

Oh, little maid, whose feet have wandered on 

Beyond the iris-path! with each new 
spring 

That wakes the daffodils, I walk with you 

In shadowy realms, where Love with Mem- 
ory dwells, 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


IN OLD SLAVE DAYS. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 











THE waters of the Chesapeake rippled 
along the Maryland shore. All was silent 
at the landing to-day, for it was Sunday. 
A bird, sitting on a scrubby little peach 
tree, evidently sprung up from a Cast- 
away seed, trilled out a springtime mel- 
ody. Old Kale would have said ‘‘’Twa’ 
mizhty lonesome down to de landin’.” 

In sight of the beautiful bay stood 
Slater’s sture, and further back the Slater 
mansion reared its cupola above the tall 
trees, 

Twelve years before John Slater had 
started business in a very small way and 
in a much more unpretentious building 
than the one he occupied at present. The 
business grew in prosperity. ‘It was in 
the man to make money,” people said ; 
and then, too, there was no sentiment 
about him. 

The kitchen part of the handsome 
house, shrouded in foliage, had once 
been Slater's home. But he, had 
bought and built and built and bought 
‘until for miles and miles around 
every acre was his own. Barns and 
granaries lay in the rear of the house 
beyond the quarter. Little black heads 
peeped out of the quarter windows and 
little bare feet ran over the quarter floor. 
John Slater bought and sold his slaves as 
he would have liked always to buy and 
sell his goods; when he could get a bar- 
gain he bougit, when he could reap a 
large profit he sold. 

The May breezes poured through the 
Open hall doors of the new house in front 
of the old, bringing with them a scent of 
May roses and the twittering of wrens. 
It was a glorious morning. The rich mer- 
chant walked up and down the broad 
porch. He smiled as he caught sight of a 
little girl who came scrambling up the 
side of the porch instead of going around 
to the steps. Her pink frilled shaker 
bonnet was hanging by its strings about 
her neck, her blue eyes were wide and 
merry, 

‘Well, Papa, whose birthday is it ?” 

The next minute John Slater held the 
child clese in his arms, and the seven 
kisses were counted out as they were 
given. Then he laughed, 


“Have you seen Delie’s present yet?” 
he asked, . " 





‘What is it? Where is it ?” 

‘You'll have to go and hunt for Delie.” 

The inhabitants of the quarter were 
thrown into spasmodical fits of mirth as 
Miss Julie stood before them demanding 
Delie and her present. Then Hester, 
wobbling and giggling, led the way to the 
left. There in the bed lay Delie, smiling 
and happy. 

A feeling of awe came over the little 
girl as Hester drew aside the bedctothes 
and showed her two diminutive black 
babies. 

‘*Dar’s Delie’s presen’,” Hester ex- 
claimed. ‘Fo’ de Lawd!”’ One of the 
black babies had twisted up its face and 
sneezed, 

When Miss Julie returned to her father 
she had another question to ask : ‘‘ Kin I 
have the prettiest one fo’ mine, Papa? 
Really an’ truly fo’ mine, yo’ know ?” 

** Yes,” said the merchant, in an absent- 
minded way. He was looking down the 
road at the large store building ; but he 
was thinking of a crazy little store anda 
tiny house with a parlor and a kitchen 
and a loft overhead and of the young 
wife dead seven years, The people who 
said that Slater always struck luck had 
pretty well forgotten these things. The 
happy owner of the little slave danced 
about him in the sunshine, asking herself 
in a sing-song voice which baby she 
should choose. The birdlings twittered 
among the vines, the winds blew soft and 
steadily. 

Little Julia’s great difficulty in selecting 
her twin highly delighted Slater's black 
folks. ‘‘Dey’s lack as two peas,” they 
said; ‘‘ but she’s feared she'll git hol’ de 
wrong one. De ole boss sut’n’y do crap 
out.” 

But on a particularly delicious after- 
noon, when the twins had arrived at the 
mature age of two weeks, Julie Slater as- 
cended the ladder steps in a determined 
manner. Delie, sitting at the loft window, 
laid down her work and burst into a 
laugh as the tumbled head appeared in 
the opening. 

‘*Yo’ looks ’s ef yo’ means bus’ness dis 
mawnin’, Missy.” 

“I’m agoin’ to pick out my twin,” said 
Slater’s daughter. ‘‘I ain’t agoin’ to fool 
no more.” 

“Dat’s right, honey,” said Delie ; 
‘*yo’ll fin’ em dar on de bed. Pull down 
de kivers an’ dar dey is.” 

The twin babies lay asleep side by side. 
It would indeed be a difficult matter to 
distinguish one from the other. An ex- 
pression of indecision took the place of 
the determination in the little girl’s face. 
‘““Which will I choose!” she whispered. 
At that instant there was a slight move- 
ment in the bed. A little black baby 
opened its eyes and screwed its mouth 
intoasmile. It put out its hand, too, and 
made a grab. 

‘This ’n’s goin’ to be mine,” cried Miss 
Julie. ‘Its a-hol’in’ its han’ fo’ my 
rose, an’ it’s a-laflin’.” 

The child pulled off the stem of the rose 
and laid the flower very carefully and 
fondly onthe bunch of White gathers be- 
low the black chin. ‘‘She jest waked up 
long ’nough fo’ me to pick her out,” said 
Miss Julie, ecstatically. ‘‘ Delie, I wan’ 
yo’ to mark her right away. I don’ wan’ 
her to get mixed up with the other one.” 

Delie left her seat at the window and 
came over to look at the fortunate twin. 
“‘She sut’n’y do peah fine,” she said, ‘* lay- 
in’ dar wid a rose on her breas’.” 

‘‘ Yes, an’ she’s name Rose,” exclaimed 
the proud possessor. ‘‘I jest thought of 
it.” 

The babies, seeming aware of their 
mother’s nearness, awoke together and 
set up a feeble wail. . 

“‘ Take her first bekase she’s mine,” said 
the little girl, jealously. 

‘* So yo’s Rosie, is yo’?” said Delie, obey- 
ing the order. ‘An’ yo’s got to be cod- 
died, Ireckon. Look a-heah, yo' ole ting, 
who's yo’?” 

The stem which had been cast away 
from the rose fell from the coarse little 
frock, as Delie got possession of the second 
baby. 

“I reckon yo’s Bria, dat’s wot I reckon 
yo’ is!” 

‘* Yes, she’s Bria,” cried Miss Julie, with 
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a burst of laughter; ‘‘ an’ you got to mark 
her so she won’ git mixed up with my li’l 
Rose.” 

‘*Laws! I kin tell ’°em apawt,” said 
Delie. ‘‘I kin tell ’em by de diffe’nt ways 
dey twist der mouves.” 

But before Julia Slater descended the 
loft-steps the little twin Rose wore a piece 
of blue hair-ribbon about her wrist. 

Miss Julie was too much like the boss, 
the darkies said, ever to forget that that 
baby had been handed over. Rose was 
brought into the house almost as soon as 
she could conveniently get around. She 
was clad in neat clothes and began early 
to show signs of the trig little house serv- 
ant. Brier, on the contrary, was grow- 
ing up rather wild and lawless. The name 
Brier clung to her and seemed to suit her, 
tho Delie persisted for a long time in de- 
claring : ‘‘ She ain’ Bria, dat ain’ no name 
fo’ a chile, she name ’Ria.” Kale, Delie’s 
old pappy, was ‘‘mighty skeered ’bout 
Bria,” forat the age of twelve, when ina 
rage, the girl would fling herself about 
the quarter, previous to running to the 
woods, crying out that she didn’t “ b’lieve 
in no Gawd.” ‘I’se feared fo’ Bria,” Kale 
would say, ‘‘I’se feered dat de. Powa o’ 
Evil ha’ got in de gal.” But there were 
other times when Brier would dance over 
the quarter floor and shriek and sing to an 
admiring audience. ‘ Vat Bria,” they 
said, ‘‘she know de way fo’ to tickle a 
bawdy, she sut’n’y do.” 

‘*Dey’s mawked sho’ ’nough now,” ex- 
claimed Delie one day as she watched the 
twins gathering pears from the tree in the 
corner of the garden. ‘* Bria she all tags 
an’ tattas an’ ba’ legs, an’ Rose she most 
prim as a young leddy wid her spick span 
w’ite ap’on an’ her shoes an’ storkin’s. I 
reckon Miss Julie done glad she pick out 
Rose.” 

As time went by and Miss Julie returned 
from school a ‘‘ young leddy sho’ ’nough,” 
a greater change than ever was mani- 
fested in the lives of the twins. To the 
surprise and delight of the quarter Rose 
learned to read ‘‘ out de spellin’ book,” 
and Brier was sent to work in the fields. 

‘Bria, she mighty strong an’ willin’, 
an’ de gal’s smawt,” the men would say ; 
‘*but w’en de hosses manes is done up we 
dunno wedder it’s de witches aw Bria. 
Bria she boun’ fo’ to git in a big scrape 
some day. Ef de mist’ess aw de ovaseea 
wa’ eva fo’ to fin’ ’er out”— 

The flying years had brought changes 
too to John Slater. He had married a 
second time, ‘‘ for money,” it was whis- 
prred. He had grown harder and richer 
and more grasping. Perhaps he had al- 
most forgotten the comfort he had de- 
rived from the crazy little store and the 
tiny house with the parlor and the kitch- 
en and the loft. ‘‘ He’d a-most sell his 
soul” was the murmur of the quarter. 

A fine piece of pasture land came into 
the market at a time when trade was dull, 
crops suffering from a long drought and 
extra money scarce with John Slater; 
and yet he badly wanted that piece of 
land. It cut right into the corner of one 
of his farms. He must raise money by 
hook or by crook. He puzzled his brains 
for the degired means, and finally decided 
to let two of the boys go, Pete, who had 
once attempted to run away, and Char- 
ley, who was discontented and ‘‘ wanted 
to be sole.” ‘They are fair hands, and 
will bring a good price,” he said to Mrs. 
Slater. ‘I will drop a line to Heppart to 
come over atonce. I will be able in this 
way to make the first pay ment. 

The presence of Heppart, the slave 
dealer, at the family board caused some 
little excitement in the quarter. 

‘“*Who he come fo’ I reckon?” cried old 
Kale. ‘I ain’t gunno fetch no price.” 

‘‘ Yo’ kin res’ yo’ hawt easy, Pappy,” 
said Delie ; ‘‘yo wouldn’t do to sell to 
nobawdy ’ceptin’ de bone man.” 

The two ‘boys,” as they were called, 
tho Pete was fully twenty-five years of 
age, were brought into the dining room 
after the meal was over, and Heppart in 
the end agreed on a fair price. 

At the close of the transaction the mer- 
chant and slave dealer, now on very 
friendly terms, went out into the front 
yard, and, lighting their pipes, sat down 
in the shade of a wide-spreading walnut, 

and began to chat amicably, 
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‘Fine place,” said Heppart. 

“Tt ought to be,” said the other, ‘I’ve 
been at it nearly a lifetime.” 

‘* Ah, not that by a long shot,” cried the 
slave dealer, jovially ; ‘‘ you’ve got a big 
slice of life before you. Look here, Mr. 
Slater,” he added, ‘‘ you don’t know of a 
smart, tidy girl I could pick up some- 
where for a house servant ?” 

‘* No,” said Slater—‘‘ no, I don’ think I 
do.” 

‘‘ Suitable for a young couple just going 
to housekeeping. I have a good offer 
from a Southern gentleman. I could 
give a thousand dollars for the right sort 
of article.” 

‘*Pretty good price,” said Slater, 

** You couldn’t let me have the girl who 
waited on the table? I rather think she’d 
fill the bill.” 

‘She belongs to my daughter,” said 
Slater. ‘‘My daughter is not at home, 
She’s visiting in the North.” 

‘*T reckon I might go eleven hundred,” 
continued Heppart, dryly ; ‘‘ even twelve, 
if | was sure of what I got. Been fully 
trained, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Fetched to the house as soon as she 
could walk. She's about fifteen now.” 
Then John Slater added, a trifle eagerly : 

‘**T tell you she has a twin sister ; they’re 
as like as two peas. There she is now.” 

Heppart’s eyes turned critically upon 
the figure of a medium-sized colored girl, 

who climbed over the fence about two 
yards from the open gate, “all tags an’ 
tattas an’ ba’ legs.” She carried a hoe 
across her shoulders and she was singing 
shrilly. 

‘*Oh, no, wouldn’t do,” said the slave 
dealer ; ‘‘ too rough.” 

‘* Don’t think she could be trained ?” 

“Takes too long. You take a little 
time to think about the other one, and if 
you decide to sell, why, drop me a line, 
I'll be along Thursday two weeks for the 
boys. Have ’em at the landin’ by sun- 
up.” 

Twelve hundred dollars would make the 
second payment on the piece of pasture 
land and go far toward the third. John 
Slater told his wife that night of Heppart’s 
offer. She was angry that he had not 
accepted at once. He might pick up an- 
other girl, she said, and fefuse to renew 
‘it. It was all foolishness about Rose be- 
longing to Julia. If Julia must own a 
slave why not let her have Brier ; the girl 
was getting rough and sassy in the tields, 
é* You write to Heppart to-night,” she 
c cluded, ‘‘ before it is too late.” 

‘Very well,” said Slater, with a grunt, 
‘‘and you please go and tell Delie.” 

There was weeping and wailing in the 
quarter after Mrs. Slater's visit. 

‘* My Rosie gunno be sole !” cried Delie, 
throwing her arms wildly over her head, 
‘* My li’l Rosie gunno be sole!” Rose her- 
self stood like a statue in the quarter 
door, her black eyes regarding them all in 
a terrified way. Old Kale bowed and 
moaned in the chimney corner. The boys 
who were to be sold spoke harsh words of 
John Slater. Suddenly a figure rose from 
the lower step of the loft ladder. ‘ Ef 
Rosie gunno be sole, den [ swa’ dar ain’ no 
Gawd ?” shrieked Brier, and dashed reck- 
lessly out into the night. 

It was raining and dark enough every- 
where, but Brier fled to the woods. A 
flash of lightning revealed her as she sat 
huddled up on an old stump, rocking to a: 
and fro, murmuring at intervals: ‘ Ef 
Rosie gunno be sole, den I swa’ dar ain’ no 
Gawd!” 

The storm-clouds overhead parted and 
rolled away, the moon shone down on 
Brier, milder winds played about her. 
‘“‘Ef on’y Miss Julie’d git home,” sobbed 
the girl, *‘ ef on’y Rosie could git wud to 
Miss Julie.” But Miss Julie was not ex- 
pected home for a month to come, and 
there was no possible way to get her word. 
The wind commenced stirring again. The 
girl looked up at the drifting clouds and 
the partly shaded moon. “‘Ivll clean 
breck Mammy’s hawt,” she said, hoarsely, 
an’ ole Pappy he goin’ fas’ a’ready. Ef 
twa’ me ”— 

When Brier crept up the ladder stair- 
way, the chickens were crowing for mid- 
night. Old Kale, lying in the lower room 
with his eyes wide open, sighed to himself ; 
‘‘ De Evil One am in de gal,” 
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The next morning Brier was taken into 
the house. 

‘* We'll train her, and have her ready 
for Julia, as you’re so particular,” said 


Mrs. Slater; and John Slater gave a 
grunt. 


When Brier had worked in the fields she 
had been encouraged to do her best, even 
her mammy allowing that ‘‘ Bria wa’ 
smawt’nough.” But when the girl tried 
eagerly to please at her new duties in the 
house, the quarter folks grumbled. ‘‘ She 
aio’t gunno be Rosie in a jiffy,” they said ; 
** but shetryin’ mighty hawd.” 

Mrs, Slater thought differently from the 
Negroes. ‘The girl is a heap stronger 
than Rose,” she said ; ‘‘ and I never knew 
any one so quick to learn.” 

The reproachful eyes of Rose followed 
Brier about as she swept and dusted in 
her place or carefully carried the dishes 
from the cupboard to the table. Brier’s 
own eyes were sometimes full of tears, but 
she rubbed them away in the privacy of 
the pantry. 

The first Thursday had come and gone. 
On Friday Delie was attacked with typhoid 
fever. In her delirium the mother of the 
twins cried out to fetch Rosie to her and 
keep dat Bria away. 

Mrs. Slater was concerned about Delie’s 
illness. ‘* Let Rosestay with her as much 
as possible,” she ordered, ‘‘ and try not to 
let her worry.” 

But oh the next Wednesday Brier was 
told to see that Rose gathered her clothes 
together and was made ready for the 
morrow. ‘She can take a dregs and 
change in a bundle,” said Mrs. Slater ; 
“but the new mistress must find new 
clothes.” 

Very quietly the twins entered Rose’s 
little room behind Miss Julie’s. Rose sat 
down on the bed and glanced around. 
**You’ll hev ail dese t’ings to-mor, Bria,” 
she said; ‘tall my pity tings too, I 
reckon, Wot yo’ doin’ now ?” 

Brier was diligently collecting the 
clothes allowed for the bundle. It was 
not a very uice frock that she tied up in 
the bundle. Then she got out a clean 
giugham frock and a white apron and a 
stiffly starched sunbonnet and laid them 
onachair. ‘* Ireckon you'll wan’ a-weah 
em, Rosie,” she said, cheerfully. 

Then Rose gave way. She hid her face 
in the bedcovers and sobbed and cried. 
“°Tain’t faih,” she sobbed, ‘‘ I done b’long 
to Miss Julie. She fetched me up; she 
said I allus gunno live with her, Dis here 
bed’s mine, an dem pity t’ings is mine, 
an’ dat spellin’ book is mine, an’ yo’—yo’ 
don’ even b’lieve in Gawd.” 

** Yo’ ain’ sole yit, Rosie,” said Brier, 
tremulously. ‘‘Mebbe Miss Julie’ll git 
back to-night.” 

“Yes, I reckon! W’en Miss Julie git 
back she fin’ yo’ in my place, an’ de folks 
sayin’ yo’ smawta an’ quick’n me, an’ 
a-weahin’ my cloze, an’ a-settin’ up nights 
readin’ out my spellin’ book, Yo’ knows 
well ’nough, Bria, Miss Julie ain gunno 
git back to-night.” 

It was past the hour of midnight when 
Rose fell asleep with her head on Delie’s 
pillow and her hands caught tight in 
Delie’s feverish grasp. But Delie was 
sleeping too. She was better. She did 
not know that to-morrow would be Thurs- 
day. 

**Have’em at the landin’ by sunup,” 
had been Heppart’s order. At four o’clock 
the quarter was alive with excitement. 
Negroes from the other farms were assem- 
bled to say good-by. Whispers floated 
about ; there wasfear of waking Delie. 

The two boys were standing outside 
near the overseer, Pete sullen and inclined 
to be quarrelsome, Charley, true to his 
reputation, wild to be off. 

** Any one done tell Rosie? Who gunno 
tell Rosie?” cried old Kale. The tears 
were running down his furrowed cheeks. 

Just then Rose appeared in the door. 
She wore the clean frock and the stiff 
sunbonnet, and her shoes had been black- 
ened. She had shaken hands with the 

boss and mistress in the dining room, and 
they had hoped kindly that she would 
get along and continue to be a good, in- 
dustrious girl. Her bonnet was pulled 
low over her face as she bade good-by in 

the quarter. She lingered a little before 

old Kale as he raised his bony hands over 
her head and blessed her, 


‘‘That’s right, be brave and chairful,” 
said the overseer, encouragingly, as Rose 
walked rapidly away from the house. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder, if ’twas a race, but you 
wouldn’t beat the boys.” 

The darkies gathered in a group out in 
the side yard, and waited and watched 
until the cloud of puffing steam drifted 
from sight as the boat glided ‘‘ down to 
Geo’gy.” Then some one said : 
‘*Reckon we best see ’bout Delie. Dis 
gunno be mighty hawd on Delie.” 

Two women went together up the ladder 
staircase. The trapdoor had been kept 
closed since Delie’s illness. They attempt- 
ed to push it up, but it was locked. 

** Wot de daw doin’ locked ?” cried Hes- 
ter. ‘‘ Wot happen to Delie ?”’ 

The key was found hidden behind the 
old dumb clock, where it had been rust- 
ing for years. 

‘*Wot come to de daw?’ said Hester 
again, and then she unlocked it and push- 
ed it up cautiously. Old Kale followed 
the two women and the others came after 
old Kale. 

‘*My Lawd! heah’s Rosie !” 

The crowd paused in the little low room, 
Rose started up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 
Then Delie awoke, and cried shrilly : 
‘* Dey come fo’ Rosie ? Dey can’ hev her.” 
‘*T give her good-by,” said old Kale, in 
a state of bewilderment. ‘‘ We all done 
give Rosie good-by down in the quawta.” 
Then an old field hand clinched his fists 
and muttered hoarsely: ‘‘Don’ yo’ see 
Rosie settin’ dar big es life? Dat gal we 
give good-by, dat gal wa’ Bria.” 
GERMANTOWN, MD. 


WHY TOMMY DID NOT SPEAK 
HIS PIECE. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 





“THERE was sucha lot of people there— 

And all the gaslights seemed to stare— 

And—some one whispered : ‘ Hold up your 
head ’; 

And—‘ Don’t be scared, dear,’ somebody 
said. 

And—all of ’em clapped when I went in— 

And somebody said: ‘Goon! Begin! 

And—I forgot every word I knew— 

And—all of ’em laughed—Boo-v00-00-00.” 
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CORREGGIO’S LAST ANGEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY MRS. E. H. PRESTON, 











Ir was near the hour of ten, on an 
August night in 1534, when a boy of about 
ten or eleven years knocked in great 
haste at the door of a hermitage, which 
stood near the highroad between Parma 
and the village of Correggio. 

**Who is it?” asked a sonorous voice 
from within. 

“Tt is I,” said the boy, panting for 
breath ; ‘it is I, Ludovico, the son of the 
painter, Antonio Allegri, Please, Brother 
Taddeo, open the door ; let me in.” 

At the first call of the boy, the hermit 
hurried to the door. The boy was breath- 
less, and tears filled his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. 

‘What brings you here, my boy, and 
at such a late hour of the night?’ asked 
the hermit, in a kind voice, beckoning the 
boy in. 

‘“*My father is ill—very ill, Brother 
Taddeo,” answered the boy, amidst sobs; 
‘‘and Mother begs you please to come to 
him.” 

‘** Your father ill! I am grieved to hear 
it; I will hurry to him!” cried Brother 
Taddeo; and he threw his cloak over his 
shoulders, took hisstaff in hand, and said : 
‘‘Let us not lose a single minute, my 
child.” 

Brother Taddeo, or really Taddeo of 
Montsalva, formerly a Venetian General 
and Knight of the Lion of St. Mark’s, had 
served the Venetian Republic for many a 
long year, with high honors; but, after 
many a disappointment and sorrow, he 
bade farewell to the world and devoted 
himself to science and charity, and spent 
his leisure hours cultivating his little gar- 
den, Taddeo was a learned man with a 
charitable, kind and brave heart. He was 
a true friend to the poor and oppressed, 
and there was hardly a day when his her- 
mitage did not shelter some poor petitioner 
who came from far away to solicit 
Brother Taddeo’s assistance and help. 

They walked briskly toward Correggio, 
without taking time even to speak. But 
driven by the anxiety for his friend Alle- 
gri, the hermit began to inquire into the 
cause of his sickness, 


**Oh, Brother Taddeo,” said the boy, with 
amelancholy voice, ‘‘Father’s illness came 





‘* Yes, want—need,” continued the boy ; 
‘* that is what is causing his death! You 
must know, Brother Taddeo, that Father 
has been in the claws of merciless, heart- 
less creditors, and, with all his hard work- 
ing, his greatest exertions and economy, 
poor Father could not satisfy their greed. 
Only a week ago, Isaac Levi. the fat Jew 
from Parma, took away Father’s beauti- 
ful picture, ‘‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” in payment for four ducats 
which Father owed him.* You know 
that picture, Brother Taddeo, and you 
know how much time and labor Father 
spent on it. The same day the tax col- 
lector came with his wife and, because 
we could not pay, he insisted on Father 
painting him and his ugly spouse.” 

‘“*Oh, my poor friend,” cried the her- 
mit, ‘* how much you must have suffered ; 
and I did not know it. When did your 
father first fall sick, Ludovico?” 

‘*It happened some days ago,” said the 
boy ; ‘‘we had not a morsel of bread in 
the house, and the baker would not give 
us any without payment. Even the milk- 
man, who has always been so patient and 
so full of pity, would not give us any 
more milk for the two little girls. The 
children cried, and Mother looked dis- 
tressed. Then Father said: ‘Don’t cry 
little ones, you tear my heart and I can- 
not work. To-morrow I will go to Parma 
where the Franciscans owe me some 
money. I trust they will pay me at last, 
when I tell them how hard I am pressed, 
and then the trouble will be ended, for 
some time. at least. In the meantime, 
take these morsels, divide them between 
yourselves and be patient till to-mor- 
row.’ He opened the drawer of his easel 
and gave us several large pieces of dry 
bread, not mursels, as he said. He had 
saved them all for us and had not takena 
bite for two days.” 

‘*Why did Antonio not come to me?” 
asked Taddeo, with a trembling voice. 
** Does he not know that the hermit has no 
greater joy in life than to divide with his 
friends?’ 

‘“‘Father could not bring his heart to 
beg for alms and assistance, tho it may be 
from his best friends.” 

“Oh, Antonio, Antonio!’ cried the 
hermit; ‘‘ you were charity and benevo- 
lence itself and gave whatever you had to 
the needful ; how would you hesitate to 
come to your own friend for help !” 

“The next morning at daybreak,” con- 
tinued Ludovico, ‘* Father started out for 
Parma. He went straight to the Fran- 
ciscans and implored them to pay him his 
due, After a long discussion as to his 
rights to the money, they paid him his 
two hundred ducats. I do not know if it 
was spite on their part, or if they had no 
other ready money; but they paid Father 
the whole sum in quatrirus [a large, 
heavy copper coin]. ~~ was delighted 
and thankful to have the money. He put 
it in a bag and started for home, burdened 
with this frightful load and toiling along 4 
in the broiling sun. When he reached 

home he threw down his burden and 

could just summon enough strength to 

say: ‘Children, thank God we are 

saved!’ Then, without listening to our 

srotestations, he drank hastily two gob- 

lets of cold water to quench his burning 

thirst. An hour later his whole frame 

was shaking with violent fever, his teeth 

chattered, and we put him to bed. For 

two days now he hus been gradually sink- 

ing with fever and exhaustion; but he 

would not let any of us be sent for you. 

This evening he fell asleep after a dread- 

ful crisis,and Mother, in her anguish, hur- 

ried me off to call you. But, Brother 

Taddeo, we may be too late ; oh come, let 

us walk faster !” 

It did not take long before the two had 
reached the painter’s cottage and entered 
the sick room, There lay the great mas- 
ter, the creator of so many wonders of 
art, on a miserable couch, and his racked 
limbs were covered with a Coarse green 
cloth. Antonio’s wife and oldest son, 
Octavio, stood near him. On a piece of 
matting in the corner of the room lay the 

yainter’s two little daughters, Agnes and 
eronica, sleeping peacefully. : 

Antonio’s beautiful face had changed 
its expression already. The violence of 
the fever had marked it with deep lines 
that spoke of bodily suffering and heart- 
ache. His eyes had sunk deep into their 
sockets ; they had lost their soft, bright 
expression and shone now with alarming 
brilliancy. 

‘These symptoms did by no means 
escape the experienced eye of the hermit ; 
but he controlled his emotions and stepped 
close to his friend’s bedside. The painter 
recognized him: ‘* Ah! it is you, Brother 
Taddeo,” he said, with a failing voice ; 
and he stretched out his thin hand to 
him. 

‘Yes, Antonio, I have come to scold 
you. Youare ill and do not let me know 
it. Youare in trouble and try to hide it 
from me.” 

‘*Taddeo,” replied the sick man, ‘I 
gladly share my joys with my friends, but 
1 keep my sorrows rather to myself.” 

** True friendship, Antonio, shares good 
and evil hours,” said the hermit, gently, 
and stroked his friend’s burning tem- 
ples. 





* The picture which was left to the painter’s credit- 





from an older disease that afflicted him— 
‘ want!” Taddeo looked up in astonishment, 


ors for four ducats, was a masterpiece, and sold for 
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‘*T would like to say a few wotds 
you in private before I depart,” whig: 
pered Antonio; ‘‘ please send my wif 
and children away for a minute,’ 
When they had left the room, he jp: 
quired, with a searching glance at his 
friend, ‘‘Tell me, Taddeo, is my life jn 
danger?’ There wa~ no reply, tho the 
question was repeated; and Taddeo’s head 
was bent down low. ‘Then there is no. 
hope for me?” cried Antonio, in anguish, 
‘*Oh, Monica; oh, my children; I must 
leave you !” 

‘God is the father of orphans and a 
comforter to widows, my friend ; and ag 
long as I live I will do all in my power to 
provide for their earthly and spiritual 
needs,” said Taddeo. 

‘‘God may reward you, my dear old 
friend,” said Antonio, in deep emotion, 
**Call my dear ones in again ; I will have 
their faces round me when I die.” Moni- 





rca and the two boys entered the room 


and knelt down by his bedside, scarcely 
able to restrain their sobs. ‘* My darling 
wife, my dear children,” he said, *‘ do not 
sorrow too much. Sooner or later we 
shall all be reunited again. I would 
have stayed with you a little longer to 
work for you and shield you from this 
world’s troubles ; but His will be done, 
Octavio and Ludovico, whatever ways 
you may go, whatever luck you may have, 
never forsake your mother or your gis- 
ters ; look how sweetly they slumber and 
dream of angels.” 
At this moment Agnes awoke. She 
gazed around and saw her mother and 
brothers in tears on their knees. She did 
not quite understand the sad situation, 
but she raised herself softly, knelt down 
on the floor, lifted up her beautiful, inno- 
cent eyes, and began to say a prayer. The 
unconscious, graceful attitude of the 
child, the beautiful oval of her sweet 
face, and the soft, trustful glance, roused 
suddenly all the sentiment and enthusi- 
asm of the dying artist. 
‘*Give me my brushes ! 
palette ! cried Antonio. 
They lifted the sick man from his pil- 
low and propped him up, and, in a very 
few minutes, a sort of easel was put up 
on his couch. Antonio seized his brush 
with almost youthful ardor, mixed his 
paints, and drew, with unequaled clear- 
ness and beauty of contour, and with al} 
the charm of coloring which distinguished 
his works of art, the kneeling figure of an 
angel with his child’s sweet, lovely face. 
And, when the work was finished—and 
what a work, a pearl, a wonder of his art! 
—the painter said: ‘‘ My first pictures I 
signed with my real name, Antonio Alle- 
gri, which was also my father’s name; 
then I signed some Lieti, the name of my 
beloved mother. What shall I sign this, 
my last picture, Taddeo ?” 
* Sign it with the name that will make 
you immortal, that will bring down 
your fame to posterity,” cried the hermit; 
** sign it ‘ Correggio.’” 
Antonio wrote slowly, on the lower 
edge of the picture: ‘ Jl Correggio in 
limine mortis pinait 17 August, 1534.” 
(Correggio painted it on the threshold of 
death.) Then the great master’s hand 
sank back on the couch, his eyes turned 
toward a picture of Christ on the wall, 
his arms stretched out toward his wife 
and children, and he passed away. 
But his great soul, before leaving its 
earthly prison, had revealed itself once 
more in all its sublimest beauty in the 
masterpiece which still lay on the dead 
man’s couch, It was the Last Angel of 
Correggio, his farewell greeting to the 
world, and the halo which surrounds his 
memory. 
On the evening of the next day the 
whole village of Correggio, the highest 
ofticials and the noblest inhabitants of 
Parma and the country round, flocked to 
the painter’s house to witness the funeral. 
The man whose whole life had _ been one 
continual struggle with poverty. hunger, 
and cares of all sorts, was, as soon as the 
grave closed over him, suddenly pro 
nounced a genius by his contemporaries. 
It was noticed that Brother Taddeo, 
tho Antonio’s truest friend, was not pres 
ent at the funeral. Nobody could explain 
the absence, tho many a tongue was busy 
at the task. A few months later the rid- 
dle was solved, to the benefit and joy of 
the painter’s distressed family. 
All the reigning houses from all parts of 

Italy had sent agents to the village 0 
Correggio to purchase sketches, drawings 
and paintings of the great master. AD 
tonio’s widow, who was ignorant of the 
ways of the world and oppressed by pov 
erty and selfish advisers, had consented (0 
a public auction of the painter’s remalD- 
ing works. The day, when this was to 
take place had arrived. After the 
sketches, drawings and other objects 
art had been sold Correggio’s great master- 
piece, his ‘‘ Last Angel,” was put up. 
was started at ten ducats. The agent 0 
the Duke of Mantua offered three more; 
another five more, and at last th : 
pearl of all the paintings of Corregg! 
was about to be assigned to the agent ° 
the Duke Ferdinand of Este for thirty-three 
ducats.* 


Give me my 


oo 
* Francis I presented this exquisite little pictures 
his sister Margaret. Later on, it was fou! 





Palais Koyal. Afterward King Louis XV bo’ 





many thousands a few years later. 





rich picture gallery of the Duke of Orleans, a 
a it disappeared mysteriously in the revol bs: 
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At this moment the door flew open and 
a knight entered in full armor, with 
clashing spurs and sword. He walked up 
to the table, where the picture lay, and 
threw his gauntletonit. : 

“In the name of Francis I, King of 
France’—he spoke with a deep, sonorous 
voice—‘ I offer twenty thousand ducats 
for this picture.” P 

All the clamoring voices hushed and 
everybody looked.amazed ; but not even 
the boldest of the agents dared to offer 
resistance. : 

The painting was allotted to King Fran- 
cis I. Before the knight took possession 
of the treasure he uncovered his head, 
partly in homage to his sovereign and 
partly in reverence of the departed mas- 
ter. The widow and her children, as well 
as the villagers, recognized the hermit. 

« How can we ever thank you, Signor 
Taddeo ?”’ cried Monica, in deep emotion. 
“You have saved his memory and us, 
May Heaven bless you and reward you.” 

“Do not thank me, Signora,” replied 
Taddeo; “‘it is the King of France, the 
pitron of all arts and science, who has 
saved you. have done nothing but 
call his attention to the genius of our 
beloved departed one, and to the destitu- 
tion of his family.” 

After having intrusted a special messen- 
ger of the king with the precious picture, 
‘Taddeo left the room, 

‘Where are you going now, Signor 
Taddeo?” asked Monica. 

“ Back to my bermitage, never to leave 
it again until 1 may be united with my 
beloved Correggio,” was his reply. 

OXFORD, PENN. 


PEBBLES. 


Rose: “Does Mr. Verydull know any- 
thing?” Lillian: “Know anything! He 
doesn’t even suspect anything.”’—Life’s 
Calendar. 





.... Doctor: “ If your baby does not thrive 
on fresh milk, boil it.”” Mother: ‘* Oh, Doc- 
tor! you are too severe. Why not spank 
it ?’—Life. 


....' Do you have much trouble getting 


servants in the country, Watkins ?”’ ‘No, 
indeed. We've bad eight cooks, five wait- 
resses, and three laundresses in two 


months.” —Harper’s Bazar, 


....A Ready Helpmeet.—‘' We’ve got to 
economize,” said Mr. Gargoyle to his wife. 
“Very well, dear,’ replied the good woman, 
cheerfully. ‘You shave yourself and I’ll 
cut your hair.’—Brooklyn Life. 


..«-Mamma: ‘ Robbie, didn’t I tell you 
that you must not go swimming?’ Rob- 
bie: “1 didn’t swim ; the other fellows had 
just all they could do to keep me from 
drowning.”’—Chicago Inter Ocean, 


....That’s a fine, solid baby of yours, 
Newpah,”’ said a friend who was admiring 
the first baby. ‘‘ Do you think he’s solid ?” 
asked Newpah, rather disconsolately. ‘‘ It 
seems to me asif he was all holler.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


.... de: “Then am Ito understand that 
you absolutely reject my offer?” She: 
* “There is really nothing else for it.” He: 
“Whatapity! Here I’ve actually gone and 
purchased a ‘ Biideker’s Guide’ for our wed- 
ding trip !’—Deutsche Warte. 


.... Little Johnny: “Mrs. Talkemdown 
paid a big compliment to me to-day.” 
Mother: “Did she, really ? Well, there’s 
bo denying that woman has sense. What 
did she say?” Little Johnny: “She said 
she didn’t see how you came to have such a 
nice little boy as I am.’’—Good News. 


.--- Bride (just after the wedding): “Fred, 
you promised to give me a grand surprise 
after we were married. What is it?” 
Bridegroom (who is a widower): “I have six 
children, my pet—all boys.” Bride: “How 
delightful, dear! I have four daughters. 


Sha’n't we all be happy together, love ?”— 
Tit-Bits, 


-+.-The question was once raised as to 
Which was the more content of the two, the 
OWner of half a million of money, ora man 
with seven daughters. ‘The latter, of 
Course,” was the reply ; ‘‘ for the mani with 
half a million is always wanting more, 
while the one with seven daughters has 
plenty.” —La Croix. 


--Alady in Hongkong engaged a Chi. 
hese cook. When the Celestial came, among 
other things she asked his name. “ My 
vame,” said the Chinaman, smiling, “ is 
Wang Hang Ho.” “Ob! I can’t remem- 
ber all that,” said the lady. ‘I will call 
You John.” Next morning when John 
“ame up to get his orders he smiled all over, 
and looking inquiringly at his mistress, 
asked : “What is your namee %” ‘“ My 
hameis Mes. Melville Lingdon”’ ‘Me no 
memble all that,” said Joho. “Chinaman 
®00 savey Mrs. Membul Landon—I call 
fou Tommy.” —Boston Globe, 








...-“*Mamma,” said five-year-old Nina, 
just returned from Sunday-school, ‘‘I don’t 
like the Disciples ; I think they weresilly.”’ 
“The dreadful child,” said Mamma to 
Papa, ‘‘ What dves she mean?” ‘“ What 
makes you think so, Nina,” asked Papa. 
‘““Why,”’ replied Nina, ‘our lesson to-day 
said they went through a cornfield on Sun- 
day and pulled each other’s ears.”—Evz- 
change. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





AN ANIMAL. 
One-eighth of a musk-deer. 
One-eighth of an elephant. 
One-eighth of a squirrel. 
One-eighth of a pangolin. 
One-eighth of an Indian ox. 
One-eighth of an antelope. 
One-eighth of an edentate. 
One-eighth of a dormouse. 


FIVE DIAMONDS. 
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The right-hand word of nine letters, a pie 
made of certain fruit, 

The left-hand of nine letters, confined to 
the bed. 

Upper right: 1, A billofa bird ; 2, before; 
3, a place of repose. 

Right: 1, Hostility; 2, trouble; 3, steal- 
ing. 

Middle: 1, To set free; 
cave. 

Lower left: 1, A turf; 2, a number; 3, 
home of a wild beast. 

Lower riyht: 1, An American dish; 2, a 
woman’s name ; 3, to satisfy the appetite. 


You Needn’t 
Look 
immediately 
for the dam- 
age that dan- 
gerous wash- 


ing com- 
\ pounds do. 
“It’s there,and 
it's going on all the 
time, but you won't 
see its effects, prob- 
ably, for several 
months. It wouldn't do, you 
know, to have them too dan- 
gerous. ‘The best way is to 
take no risk. You needn't 
worry about damage to your 
clothes, if you keep to the orig- 
inal washing compound — 
Pearline ; first made and fully 
proved. What can you gain by 
using the imitations of it? 
Prize packages, cheaper 
prices, or whatever may be 
urged for them, wouldn't pay 


you for one ruined garment. 
Beware of imitations 346 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
VIStT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 


» The Christian Home Bureau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


2, anger; 3, a 
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$75.00. Last Chance. 


30-inch wheels fitted with Mor. 
gan & Wright pneumatic tire, 
best steel tubing, tangent 
spokes, Garford saddle, diamond 
frame, ball-bearings all over. 
Best value ever offered. 

J. E. POORMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 


Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 
Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a spectalty. 





S. 8S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 


Avian ALLAH, AKBAR I” 


Which being translated means 
“There is but one BICYCLE, 
and that is the TOURIST.” 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE C0., 


308-310 West 59th St., N. Y. 


Remington Bicycles. 





EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO0,, 


313-315 Broadway, 
“a NEW YORK. — == 


COFFEE “IMPERIAL COBAN,” Better than 
Mocha andJava,fresh roasted never varies. 





wee Pore Te Te ere were. 


5 and 10 pound packages,sc, a pound, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, % Front St., New York. 
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air Faces’ 


Become fairer with the use of 


Refreshing, cleanly, healthful, and harmless. 
Three tints—White, Flesh, Brunette. 





All Druggists and 
Fancy Stores. 
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are not genuine. 













A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 
Will make you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY GOODS are to be | 
OBTAINED at ail the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular | 
Weaves! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 
Examine the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
| selvedge,-with the manufacturers’ name (B, Priestley & Oo.) Without this stamp the goods 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN pEsTROYER 


THE WONDER OF HEALING ! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


$4.00 seu 


prepaid exe 


1316 Ch AR : 
Shestnut 
Piladeiphias” 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 


____ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. _ 


Burlington 











Houte 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND STLOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


California 


The most comfortable way to 


reach Oalifornia is by way of 
Ohicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 


Books will be mailed tree to any 


one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Ul, 


















LDP) FULLINFORMATION REGARDING \wauatsna 
CER oPoe Nee Trt FINEST FiSMINGRESORTS 1% \pueumerom 
Tm | THE NORTHWEST ave use 
v7 fy @&AS: C POND Lane via 
a) | CHieado , ILL. 
om Gen pass ° Tn 
NI WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES SS 
Chiao 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,008 
- horse power. Spring sailings: 

Columbia... — de ¥ Aus. Vic. Joly BK 
f Ji d 5.7 . MoM. Normann « ° 
Se anna Ju 22.12.90P.M. F Bismarck.Jul,27 4 P. 


M. 
M, 
M. 
F.Bismarck.June 29,7A.M. | Columbia, Aug. 3,10 A. M. 








.M 
Columbia. July 6, 11 A.M. | Aug. Vic., Aug. 1, 3 P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 37 Bway, N. ¥ 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 

WAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. — 
‘SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


Sc. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
prices. ©. H.CADY.305 High St., Prov.,R.1, 


Beware of 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 





Questions 


about heating your houses 
by hot water or steam. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
# 10 Dunn St., 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Faultiess Furman Boilers. 











The Kind You Need. 
We have been making furnaces and ranges 

for half a century Our plant is the largest 
and most complete in the country. Our 
specialties are named ‘‘ Perfect,’’ because 
they are so. They include warm air Fur- 
naces and the ‘ Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges. 
Catalogue free. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 

232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 

94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


POON SACI 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
Medica! Profession recommends highly the use 


of 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 

in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 


Try acup when exhausted and see how refresh- 
ing it is 


— 


This isa 
facsimile 
of the 
signature 


of Justus | 
von Liebiz 


on the jar. 








NO MORE GRAY HAIR! 
Use LOFTIEF’s SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, '85. 
Henry Loftie—Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. From personal experience [ 
find it is all youclaim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that ——. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For saie bs leading Druggists. (Catajogue.) 
HENRY LOTTIE & SON. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sent by express, charges paid, $1. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The ROBT. 8S. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 





” PISO’S CURE FOR 
= URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
aa Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Nae) in time. Sold by druggists. 

~ONSUMPTION 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subsortbers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE AGRICULTURE OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


ll. 


IN sailing along the coast at a little dis- 
tance off shore it appears as tho the sea 
lapped the very foot of the mountains. A 
closer inspection reveals the fact that be- 
tween the mountains and the sea are wide, 
low-lying plains, usually ascending slightly 
as they recede from the coast. These lands 
are covered with alow, scrubby growth that 
is easily and cheaply removed, disclosing a 
a reddish, loamy soil which is readily culti- 
vable and usually prolific. Wheatis the crop 
which has thus far been mainly grown by 
the colonists. But in some of the low, rich 
valleys, such as that known as the Manca- 
dero, near Ensenada, fruit culture has been 
made a pronounced success. Mr. Bennett, 
who had previously been engaged in fruit 
growing in Upper California, has here ex- 
tensive orchards of peaches, plums, apricots 
and apples, with some vineyards. He has 
found that his trees and vines come to ma. 
turity quickly and produce fine fruit abun- 
dantly. In this respect there seems to be 
not much difference between this part of the 
peninsula and the upper coast, except that 
here the lands are lower in price and a bet- 
ter market is close at hand. This last state- 
ment may seem open to criticism at first 
glance. But, while the population is sparse, 
it must be remembered that but a small 
portion of the people produce at all, and 
almost none produce these things: while 
the Mexican tariff upon them is almost 
probibitory, and gives the home producer a 
fair chance at whatever market there is. 

This protective tariff is one of the things 
which help to make wheat growing in favor 
—and to that let me return for a moment. 
About Ensenada is the largest wheat-grow- 
ing district in the peninsula, with the pos- 
sible exception of the San Rafael Valley. At 
any rate the area cultivated there is quite 
large enough to show what can be done, and 
the results have very much surprised me. 
At the time of my visit the farmers were 
busy putting in the last of the crop. Plant- 
ing had been under way for some weeks and 
already many fields were showing a tinge of 
green. Altho it was the ‘rainy season,” 
rain had been deferred later than usual and 
all were watching the weather signs with 
anxiety. Meanwhileevery effort was being 
put forth in order to get the last possible 
acre seeded so that the grain might have 
the benefit of the rain when it should come. 
Everywhere upon the wide brown plain that 
reached back from the hills little columns 
of dust could be seen curling skyward; 
drawing nearer, a plowman was found at 
the center of each of these, guiding a 
“ gang” of small plows, which were drawn 
by teams of three and four horses working 
abreast. The soil was barely more than 
scratched, an extreme depth of perhaps 
three inches being opened. Sometimes a 
harrow was used after the plow, and the 
seed then sown. But quite as often, the 
seed-box was carried upon the plow, dis- 
tributing the grain just ahead of the shares 
and the entire labor of seeding completed 
at the one operation. Thoroughness is as 
yet little practiced, the cheapness of land 
and the fairly good returns from even such 
methods conspiring against it. The yield, 
even under such careless cultivation, is 
stated by conservative judges to run from 
six to nine sacks per acre. As a “sack” of 
grain is equal to two and one-quarter bush- 
els, even the least of these yields is equal to 
the average of the product from wheat- 
lands in the United States. 

If such results can be attained in this 
manner and with the slight and somewhat 
uncertain rainfall that obtains here, irri- 
gation and thorough cultivation would 
render this pretty nearly a wheat-grower’s 
Paradise. And there is another aspect to 
this question. I havealready spoken of the 
practically prohibitory import duty im- 
posed upon food products. In consequence 
of this, while wheat in the United States is 
selling at a low price which is almost un- 
paralleled, I find from my note-book that at 
Ensenada it was worth three cents per 
pound. That isin Mexican silver which, of 
course, is at a heavy discount; but it yet 
leaves a price well calculated to make the 
American farmer envious, 

Barley is quoted at the same place at 2 
cepts, corn at 3 cents, beans 5 cents, pota- 





toes 4 cents, and flour $6.50 per one hundred 
pounds, 

It will be seen from this that living is 
high, yet this is a condition favorable to 
the producer—with whom we are now most 
concerned—as it assures him good markets 
and good prices. Another factor in his 
favor is that the Government contract with 
the Concessionatres permits all living sup- 
plies for bon-fide colonists to come in free 
of duty. 

In considering the staples of agriculture 
it is quite natural to speak of the stock in- 
dustry next; but of this there is not much 
to be said that is good. Very littleattempt 
has been made to improve the native cattle, 
and they have remained small and hardy, 
rather adapted to ‘‘rustling’’ for a living 
than to prove their beef qualities. The 
best of them dress about five hundred 
pounds, and the dressed carcasses sell at 4 
cents to 5 cents. Improved breeding is be- 
ginning; but it is my impression that the 
country is better adapted to sheep than to 
cattle. An excellently equipped woolen 
mill has been established at Ensenada, but 
not sufficient interest was taken in wool 
production to keep it running, and it now 
stands idle for want of raw material to 
work. It is a better sheep country than 
New Mexico and Arizona, because there is 
better natural herbage. 

But, as I have said, it is not especially 
toward the production of the staples that 
the future agriculture of this country will 
trend. The old missions sounded the key- 
note here, as in upper California a century 
ago. The missions are now in ruins, but 
the olive trees and the crumbling oil 
press still remain, and the disused acequias 
show where the water was carried to vine- 
yard and orchard. Oranges are grown 
further down the peninsula, sweet and 
thin-skinned, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent their culture along all the upper 
country. Sugar-cane flourishes in the lower 
and more tropical regions, and the planta- 
tions could be profitably extended. At 
least this would seem true from the price 
of the manufactured product, as the coarse, 
bard, dark brown little cakes of sugar 
brought from Matanzas (and known as 
panoche) sell at twenty cents per pound. 
Cotton is astaple about La Paz and could 
be grown much further north: but just 
now there is not much to encourage the 
extension of the crop. Fiber plants of 
many kinds are grown in various places, 
and the sisal plant will in time become an 
important agricultural factor. 

Thus there is opportunity for the widest 
diversification of industries—such diversi- 
fication as eventually results in a dense 
population producing not only the things 
necessary for their own sustenance but add- 
ing something to the world’s surplus. My 
main thought in writing this brief sketch 
has been this: that while such a country, 
capable of supporting millions of souls lay 
at our very door, as yet almost wholly un- 
developed and practically unknown, the 
pessimistic Malthusians who foresee the 
human race starving because the world 
cannot produce food enough for its people 
have a sorry basis for their theorv. It 
is with this country as with our 
own Southwestern Territories. of which 
IT have recently written in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, when the need comes a produc- 
tive capability will be shown that will 
astonish the world. But here is another 
thought. We Americans are an enterpris- 
ing people, and are reaching out in big en- 
terprises in distant parts of the earth ; and 
yet here, close at hand, within the dominion 
of a sister Republic with whom we are on 
tbe friendliest terms, a handful of English- 
men, five thousand miles from home, have 
acquired twenty million acres of land 
which Americans were not enterprising 
enough to hold when given the opportu- 
nity. Another decade will witness a mar- 
velous change in thisland. Railroads will 
be built,and settlers will follow in their 
track ; and the Mexican ranchero withhis 
thousands of acres of idle lands will have 
given place to the industrious farmer and 
orchardist, who cultivates his little holding 
so well that it yields vastly more than 
the wide, but idle domain of the other ; and 
so the ‘foreigner,’ whom the Mexican 
likes not overmuch, will establish the basis 
upon which to build the true prosperity of 
the land. 
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ABOUT LEMONS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


As a health-giving fruit the lemon is 
greatly under-estimated. Its liberal use, 
especially in the warm season, is preventive 
of malaria. The juice of one large lemon, 
taken three times a day before each meal, 
is a remedy for rheumatism. It has a very 
marked effect upon the liver, and therefore 
upon the skin. Ip afew days it will curea 
muddy complexion, as well as those little 
pimples so annoyivg to womankind. 

The pulp of a lemon, bound on for three 
successive nights is said to gure thoee 
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troublesome little “ grains” that come upon 
the toes. A few pearl shirt buttons, dis. 
solved in lemon juice form a thick, creamy 
ointment that will surely cure them. Hot 
lemonade, with flaxseed simmered in it for 
half an hour, then strained and sweetened 
is excellent for a cold, but as it causes per. 
spiration it should only be taken upon re- 
tiring. The white of an egg beaten into 
lemon juice and sugar is a relief for hoarse- 
ness and soreness of the chest, if taken half. 
hourly. It is a good thing to clear the 
voice of public speakers. 

A physician will generally allow a patient 
to drink lemonade when it relishes, and 
variety, which is the ‘spice of life,” can be 
given by flavoring the lemonade with a 
little pineapple juice or with crushed 
strawberries or raspberries. 

Lemons in different forms are especially 
refreshing and welcome when traveling, 
A good drink, a lemonade in portable, con- 
venient form, is made after this wise: Take 
six ounces of powdered sugar and one 
ounce of tartaric acid and add to them, 
dripping slowly and constantly stirring, 
one drachm of essence of lemon. After al] 
is thoroughly mixed, divide into twenty- 
five equal parts, and fold in white paper, 
like powders. To use them, dissolve one in 
a tumbler of water, and it is a very accept- 
able lemonade. So we find the refreshing 
and medicinal properties of this common 
and inexpensive foreign fruit are many and 
varied. 

Their value in the culinary art is also 
great. The rind, thinly pared off, is an 
agreeable flavoring for custards, creams 
and blancmange. It should be cooked in 
the milk and removed before other ingre- 
dients are added. The pure juice blended 
with other flavors gives a relish of which 
one will never tire. With vanilla, espe- 
cially, in equal parts, it gives the impres- 
sion of something new. The grated rind 
gives an entirely different flavor by itself, 
and a pleasant one. The juice added to 
an apple pie, in the spring especially, when 
apples have become comparatively tasteless 
and insipid, is a very great improvement. 
The ways are endless in which the lemon is 
useful in pies, cakes, preserves, jellies, can- 
dies, pickles and such like. The acid jel- 
lies, of which lemons form the principal 
flavor, combined with sweet fruits, like 
bananas or oranges, make most delicious 
and dainty desserts. 

As to using the lemons themselves or 
the extract, one can make her own lemon 
flavoring, of the very best quality, with 
very little trouble or expense, in this way: 
Put. into a quart bottle one pint of pure, 
highest proof alcohol, and as lemons are 
used in the family, take the rinds and cut 
into small, narrow pieces the peels, and 
put into the alcohol. The more peel, of 
course, the stronger the extract. In a 
couple of weeks the extract will be better 
than any you can buy from the grocer, for 
flavoring purposes, and for only the cost of 
the alcohol The bottle should be kept 
closed. Oranges treated in the same way 
give a fine orange flavor. 

T had almost forgotten to mention anoth- 
er use of lemons, that should have come 
under the head of medicinal. We all know 
that a change of drinking water affects 
many healthy people as unfavorably as 4 
change of climate does favorably the inva- 
lid. To obviate this condition of things, if 
a little of the juice of a Jemon is taken to 
quench the thirst, instead of the water which 
is in any respect disagreeable, the danger 
from sickness thereby is averted, and even 
the general condition is improved and bene- 
fited. 

I know a party of nine who went to the 
Centennial in Philadelphia. One went 
‘‘armed with her weapon—lemons,” the 
jest of her friends for her ‘‘new-fangled 
notion”; but she used them instead of the 
water, while the rest drank it. Eight of 
the party bad more or less of illness as 4 
result of the visit anc change of water, 
while the advocate of lemon juice had even 
improved health after ber return—a point 
for those not afraid of new ideas, whointend 
to visit the World’s Fair. 
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A WOMAN'S CHEESE FACTORY. 


IN an address delivered some time 880, 
Governor Flower, of New York, sid: 


“In the production of the staple cereals, corn 
and wheat, we are away behind other States, 
and cannot compete with them successfully, 
even for the entire home consumption ; but in 
the production of other crops, of fruits, of butter 
and cheese, etc., we can excel them all, because 
of our natural advantages and our proximity to 
good markets. There seems no reason why 
the United States should import. 8,000,000 oF 
9,00,000 pounds of cheese every year, when. by 
well-directed efforts, our own farmers could get 
this market; and it wlll not do to say that the 
high-priced cheese cannot be profitably made in 
this State. I know a weman in the County of 
Jefferson who earns a splendid income by selling 


at the best New York restaurants Frenck 
cheeses. which she learned how to manuf 

by sending her son to France to study the sons 
ess. Our farmers cannot all send thele rar 
abroad to learn cheesemaking. I know; oh ite 
have in this State a splendid nucleus for su! 
struction in the Experiment Station at 
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in the Agricultural Department of Corneil tini. 

;and in the petambulating dairy schools 
i which out Legislature has recently pros 
vided.” 

5 an referred to lives at Antwerp 
Peterson County. She has purchased and 
cinsolidated all the cheese factories in that 
¥iciuity, and now manufactures thirteen 
di erent ‘kinds of cheeses; including the 
Gelebtated foreign bfdnds,; The process is 
kept a secret by her; and it is all sent as 
fast as made to Néw Yot City, aiid finds 
an immediate sale dt good prites. She is 
growing rich. At her factory, after the 
cheese has been made, the whey is taken to 
another factory and manufactured into a 
sugar from which homeopathic pills are 
made, and then what is left is sold to farm- 
ers for feed for their cattle. 


pin Money back if you 
want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the friend of leather— 
25¢. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi! Company, Rochester, N. N, 
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In cases of diarrhoea 
isincomparably better 
than brandy or strong 
liquors. | 7 
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FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
sorofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayet’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures 6thers, will cure you 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We call your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT. 


The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House painting; 
ue AVERILL PAINT 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years witha constantly yey | demand, and 
we confid 1 1 it to you ast 
in the market. 

First—It is ready for use and easily applied. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
fret cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 
ble 

















Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich glossy surface. 
é + aay will not “chalk off,” but remain fem and 

urable. 

Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other int loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sixth—It is veculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex. 
posure, experience havin demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil, 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Tage Card and testimonials to 

THETAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO.,, 
116 High St., Boston. 82 Burling Slip, N. Y, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of houseKeepers, 
our Grocer ought to haveitonsale, Ask for it. 

- 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North 2d St, Phila... Pa. 
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VONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 
lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Catalogue. 


Send your 
rush. 





Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions “How to Use Fireworks ” accom- 
pany Each Assortment, and can be found in 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS (CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place 
_. No. 12 Park Place, & { NEW YORK. 


f New York. 


AND 


orders early and avoid the late 





OF AMERICA, 





WM.R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS, : 


Write for Catalogue, 








Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles, 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet, 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


PANELE Permanent d attract tor 
PA N E LE D c hurches, halle ani stores. ‘send 

PE TAL or centgrg and artes te 
CEILINGS c Pittsburgh, %° oP 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BA LSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It ig pleasant to the taste. 
For Sale by all Druggiste 

PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months,. $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 
REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 
SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly, 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. | Atcchly Warket Ycniew 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, May 2h, 1893. ]! 





TEA.—Trade is rather slow, but there & no* 
definite sign of weakness in prices yet. Dealers: 
insist upon these prices regularly : Japans, 1l@ 
35c.; Amoy, 13@lic.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; Formosa, 
17@42c. 


COFFEE.—There is quite a little difference of 
opinion as to the amount of stock of milk 
growths, and statements are constantly being 
contradicted by dealers. The market is. how- 
ever, fairly active and mild grades are doing 
very well. Java is 21@28c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; 
Maracaibo, 174% @22c.; Laguayra, 18@224c.; Bra- 
zils, 164@18héc. 

SUGAR.—Retined is strong and finn at un- 
changed prices, Cut loaf and crushed are 4@ 
5.8le.; powdered, 5.6@5%c.; granulated, 5.19@ 
53gc.; Mould * A,” 53¢@5.56c.; Columbia ** A 
4.94@5kkc. a 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Veal is strong and 
in fair demand. City-dressed veals are 8@l1lc.; 
country-dressed, 7@10c., and little calves, 54@ 
646c. Dressed-mutton closes a trifle firm, at 9@ 
llc.; with dressed yearlings at 11@13¢c., and 
dressed spring lambs, 1244@l6c. The market for 
hogs is quoted at a little firmer at $7.85@8.10 per 
100 lbs. Dressed hogs are 9'44@l0c. for al! 
weights. 


PROVISIONS.—There is a slight weakness de- 
veloping in the provision market, and goods are 
freely offered. Live hog receipts are very 
liberal. For pork the demand is light, with old 
and new mess at $21.25@22; short clear, $21@22, . 
and family, $21@21.50. Beef is steady, with 
family at $10@11.50, and extra mess, $7.50@9. 
Beef hams are steady at $18. Cut meats are 
quiet and steady, with pickled bellies at 1@ 
244c.; shoulders, 9@9}4c., and hams, 12@13}4c. 
Lard is more active at $10.70 per tierce for Weast- 
ern refined. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market con- 
tinues quiet and easy, and in some cases prices 
are 5c. less than last week's quotations. The old 
trouble between buyers and sellers continues to 
depress trade. Spring patents are $3.90 ; Straights,. 
$4; clears, $3; winter patents, $3.90@4 : 
straights, $3.40@3.55 ; clears, $3.25, and rye flour 
firm and steady at $3-20@3.30. Cornmeal is 
steady, with Brandywine at $2.75, and yellow 
Western, $2.65@2.75. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The situation of wheat 
is rather discouraging. Prices have fallen since 
last report on account of more favorable crop 
reports from the West, and foreign cables show 
that crops abroad are in good condition com. 
pares with what was expected. The mouath's 

iovernment crop report gives an improved esti- 
mate of the coming crop. A great deal of the 
wheat that was bought on the strength of un- 
favorable crop reports is now for sale again 

July wheat is 77% @78l4c.; No.2 red cash w eat, 
ThYQ@764c., No. 1 hard spring, 81@8&2%c. The 
interior arrivals of corn are large, and in sym- 
vathy with wheat prices have been shaded off a 
ittle. No. 2 corn is 50144@S5l1c., and old yellow, 
5034c. While oats are moderatel active the 

are lower with corn and wheat. They close with 
a good outlook and considerable firmness. No. 
2 oats are 387@37%c.; No. 2 white, 41}$c., and 
track mixed, 8714@30c. Rye is nominal at 68@- 
69c., and barley out of season. Hay is firm, and 
in good demand at advanced prices. Prime or 
choice is 95c.@$1; No. 3 to No. 1, 80@95c., and 
shipping, 75@80c. Straw is quiet, with rye at 
40@75c., and oat, 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The complete de- 
moralization of the butter market has been ef- 
fected this week, and quotations are five or six 
cents less than last week. This has been due to 
the lateness of the season and the rushing in of 
hay-made butter that would not keep long in 
hot weather. State creamery is 20@2Ic.; West- 
ern extras, 21c. ; ‘firsts, 19@20c., and seconds, 18@ 
184c. Dairies are no better off. State, half fire 
kin tubs, extras, are 20@20léc.; firsts, 19@194¢e. : 
Welsh tubs, extras, 20c., and firsts, 19@19}¢c. All 
Western vackings are in little demand and very 
low. Imitation creamery is 16@18c.; factor 
154@lic., and dairy, 16@18c. The feeling is wea 
in new cheese, altho prices have not been shaded. 
Large size cheese is 10c. for choice, and $@934c. 
for fair to good. Small sizes are 94@10c., and 
part skims, 3@8c. Old cheese works off slow] 
at 114@12c. for fancy; but there is little left. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—There is very 
little demand for dried and evaporated fruits. 
Prices are ail weak and nominal. Fancy evapo- 
rated apples are 944@9%c., and sun-dried, 4@ic. 

berries are steady at 23 @Ac., and cherries 
at 10@13c. Fresh apples are in light supply, and 
firmer at $2.75@3.0 for Baldwins; $2.0ia3 for 
russets, and $1.50@2 for inferior. Strawberries 
are cheaper at sq@l5ic. per quart Cherries are 
scarce, and in demand at 1@2hc. per lb., and 
huckleberries at 10@15c. per qt. Wild blackber- 
ries are 8@10c. per qt., and Georgia peaches, H@ 
5 per carrier crate. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry closes in good shape. While arrivals 
are liberal the demand is good, and stock clears 
up every day. Spring chickens are from 40c, to 
$1 ed pair; fowls, 14@1444c.; old roosters, 9¢c.; 
turkeys, 12@13c.; ducks, 6 $1 per pair, and 
geese, $1@1.50. Dressed poultry is quiet and 
steady. Spring chickens are more plentiful and 
sell for 40@45c. per I; L. I. spring ducks very 
dull at 20@28c. per  : turkeys weak at 11@13c.; 
squabs steady at $1.75@3.50 per doz., and West- 
ern fowls, 11@12c. Eggs are in less liberal re- 
ceipt to-day, but they are weak and dull in 

rices. Attempts have been made to establish 
1 Relces, but the market would not sustain 
them. estern are 154@15\c.; Southwestern, 
15}gc. and Southern, $3@3.50 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New pota- 
toe are arriving freely, and prices are declining. 
Southern new ones are $1.75 to $3.50 per bb., and 
domestic olds $2.50@2.62 per 180 lbs. 
magnate are steady at $2@2.50 per sack. Ber. 
muda onions are barely steady at $1.50 pe crate, 
and Southern cabbages are so plent ful that 
further shipments are unwise. 11 ey sell at 50c. 


to $1.25 per bbl. String beans are v plentiful 
ADVERTISING RATES made known | and SPB rts SSLS per ng 
on application. Address uiet at $1.085 Tr crate, and cuoum 
; * 2 per crate, ja beets cont $ 


is eOPOT at 








per bu.-crate, and white tee at $01.0 
Be. te. chew 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, | 91-2001,15 por-doe, bunches, _— 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
; 106 Wall St., New York. 


eae 
OnA Levet STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass, 


DTEINWA 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Sonor yoy * 
al Lp i Le 
XI SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST, ECONOMICAL. 


SPOONS ano FORKS 
Are plated THREC TIMES HCAVIER on the 
three points moct exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERC. 

’ If you are not sure where the genuine - 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN Britannia Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Iilustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ne Boston, Mass. 
, ram Tn Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


"FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
: on application. oe 
DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ain c 
e MAKER’? 
NEW YORK 


Lining Stamp 


2 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St,. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc, 

WorksFounded in 1832 


Highest medal awarded 
™@ them by the Universal Ex- 


oe at Paris, France, in . 


867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
ane Centennial Exhibition, 
S76. 





° that some houses always 
You have noticed sex to seed repainting: 
they look dingy, rusted, 
faded. Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 
“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never look as well. ’ 

Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch” process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) ‘* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 

** ATLANTIC " (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

‘** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ”"’ (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) *“*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘*COLLIER " (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) : 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) oe 

** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 
For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. +f , 
It you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


ULSTER” (New York) 
**UNION "’ (New York) 


—-—_-=-- 


We offer thé Choicest Stock for 
Men and Boys at the Lowest Prices. 


Large and attractive assortment 
for custom orders, including the 
choice styles of all markets. 


Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Cassocks and 
Clerical Clothing. 

Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 





tine Clothing 
Piece Goods 














lerical Clothing 





Fine Dress Shirts to order. 
Imported and Domestic Under. 
wear in best qualities. 


‘umnishing Goods 
Neckwear in New and Elegant Designs. 


Devlin&Co. 


44 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE. 


ae I, M. JENKINS, 
English Tailor, 


304 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 











Near 31st Street. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Riding, Hunting, Polo 
ie: and Knickerbocker 
—e Breeches and Leggings. 

= Box Driving Coats and 

Liveries. 

The only Practical 

Breeches maker in this 

country. 

Self-measurement Card 
on application. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1893.) 


, Y gr 2 
H.W. JOHNS (pul Reins 
These Paints are composed of pure unseca — 


ol and the highest grade of pigments. They are Onl 7 


combined by processes exclusively our ownandare unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
calor. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thing and can be 
safely thinned with Yo gallon linseed oi to one gallon paint for hirst coat 

B SAMPLE CARD OF 56 SHADES. INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL. 


WY NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO H.W. JOHNS Mo. Co. 


fc PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA 
ee. Coe 
Church, 


Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 





CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
. __— NEW YORK, 
1) Make the most reliable 
} Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases ee? 
THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Hat Cases, 
American and 


For 


European Travel. 


Latest 


\I evoea ly YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
WW 3 (yp many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
Fhe et \se |i nothing but what we can guarantee ad represented quote 
WAS lowest Sactory Write to-day for our large free eat 

, which is one of the most complete ever published. 


383 Washington Street. Boston. 
VDSS at : 
QXFORD MFG. CO.. 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 





STRIKING:HALL CLOCKS. |“ 











Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 


(Tasteless) 
to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 


headache. 25 cents 


a box. 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER'S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


? # 
= ‘ “* , 


|! OFFER 
Commerctal paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
sand 1 percent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Correspondence solicited. 
Ref’s.—First Nat’l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

Merchants’ Nat’ Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 

Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 

Second National Bank, Monmouth, III. 


A.C. JAMISON, 
_7, 8 Mesaba Block, Duluth, Minn. 


POWoeReD ayo P 
STEPHEN F:WHI 
NTORS AND SOLE MANU FR 
g PHILADELPHIA.PA. & 


tiful Effect, Don’t Show. yet is Abso- 

lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 

ority over ll others, White, Pink or 

Yellow. 25c. Wond Box Drugzgists, 

or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 

THEO RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND } DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF ) 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPUCIALTY, 
MANUFACTURELS GF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection ta Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 


Beautiful and Usetul Wedding Gift—A Lawp 
For Cottage, Hotel, prere, Factory. Church, 
Lic. 


t 
MANURACTURED AND FOR SALE BY N.Y 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10& 12 College Place, > “ae 
The “Rochester” lamp IS “the wonder of the world. 


If lamp dealers cannot supply IT come to our Store, 
E A Practical, Every-day 


CREE RLpRICan Cook Book 
FREE. Containing over 2,50 


tested recipes, 320 DP. 
in cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 

Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y 


Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 





pacmcalicetinacteaidas SE 





THE INDEPENDENT PRES, 41 ANP 48 GoLp STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


eer 





